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THE WORLD INFLUENCE OF ADVERTISING 


Proved as a potent factor to sway the mind, advertising can establish 
the spirit of sympathy and understanding among nations—United States 
should gain new vision for aviation—Practical application of ‘‘ Truth’ 
will make service an established fact—How trade affects world peace. 


ADVERTISING AS A Means To Wortp ProGREsS 


BY HON. CHARLES AUBREY EATON 
United States Representative from New Jersey 


ress, advertising is, and has been, and must continue 

to be a prime factor in advancing this progress—which 
in reality means the growing participation of more and more 
people in more and more of the good things of life. 

As we review history we find, through its accumulated ad- 
vancement, that the masses of men have achieved as they fit 
themselves for achievement, politically, spiritually, intellectually. 
It is not surprising that these objectives should have been 
reached first by man in his groping toward the light, for these 
are the framework of society. These constitute the mental 
and moral equipment without which progress of any kind would 
be impossible. Man’s destiny is determined by his spiritual 
development and attainment. His progress is measured by the 
spiritual force which he is able to bring to bear upon material 
problems. If at any time the work of his hands outruns the 
development of his soul, society breaks down of its own weight 
and he fails back into primeval ruin and failure. 

Having achieved in more or less full measure these forms of 
participation in the good things of life, human society through- 
out the civilized world consciously or unconsciously is now 
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J UST as it is an assured fact that the world is making prog- 
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grappling with one supreme common problem. This problem 
briefly stated is, how shall the masses of men everywhere who 
produce by the toil of brain or brawn achieve the same participa- 
tion in the economic resources of the world that they have 
already achieved in the political, intellectual, and spiritual re- 
sources of the world? 

This is the great central question which to-day is agitating 
every civilized society. It affects every legislature; it is the 
problem of problems for industry and commerce; it is the 
unsolved riddle for the economist and the sociologist; it casts 
its shadow over religious institutions and creeds; it shakes 
governments to their foundations; it has set nations like Russia 
insane, and perhaps with more titanic energy than was poured 
out in the great World War, it is destined in the future to move 
and mould or destroy the organized achievements of mankind. 
One of the delusions which seems to afflict the minds of masses 
of men of low and high degree is that economic participation 
in the economic good things of the world can be accomplished 
wholesale by some theory expressed in legislation. This is the 
notion which underlies all forms of socialism and communism. 
This is one of the delusions responsible for the appearance 
of cliques, classes, and blocs in American political life. This 
or that group moved by the allurements of this particular form 
of insanity get together and say, “‘Give us a law, and forthwith 
our economic troubles will disappear and we shall all be comfort- 
able.’ In other words, everybody will be made rich by making 
everybody poor. The general level of society will be raised by 
lowering the general level of society. 

The thing that we must remember, believe with invincible 
conviction, and preach and practice with unflinching courage is 
that every achievement in human life is governed by changeless 
laws, moral, physical, and economic. No theory or plan that 
is not absolutely right and just can ever permanently succeed. 
No plan or scheme that is not economically sound can ever ad- 
vance the well-being of society or of individuals permanently. 
The law of cause and effect as applied to man is remorseless 
and as universal as the law of gravitation. ‘“‘ Things are what 
they are. Their consequences will be what they will be. Then 
why deceive ourselves?” 

Someone has to pay every cent that everything costs, no 
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matter what scheme or method may be employed in the produc- 
tion and distribution of the thing itself. Thomas Huxley used 
to say that the most common and striking tragedy of the world 
is the ease with which an ugly fact can slay a beautiful theory. 
The progress which men have made toward full participation 
in the political, spiritual, and intellectual resources of the world 
has been made possible by their growing acquaintance with 
the facts and laws of human nature in the individual, and in 
organized societies of individuals. Here in America we have 
achieved by the American methods of personal initiative and 
personal service the widest distribution of wealth ever achieved 
by any society since time began. We have been blessed by 
peculiarly helpful conditions. A great pioneer people gathered 
from the most progressive element in the most progressive of 
the older nations found themselves in possession of a vast new 
continent, enormously rich in undeveloped resources. At the 
same time modern science placed in the hands of this people the 
instrument for developing these resources on a gigantic scale 
and distributing them by means of improved transportation 
to every home. So the general level of economic comfort has 
risen in America to a point never before achieved in the history 
‘of the world. ‘That is to say, the American people are further 
along at this moment toward complete participation in all the 
good things of life, political, intellectual, spiritual, and economic, 
than any other society. 

This fact is no cause for self-glorification, but rather it places 
upon us the responsibility of holding the position we have 
achieved, and helping, so far as lies within our power, the other 
societies of the world to reach the same level of general comfort 
and progress. 

We have made great advance in solving by a very simple 
method the innate evils of the so-called capitalistic system, which 
after all is the best system yet devised by man. We propose 
to cure the evils of capitalism by making more capitalists; 
and at this moment the great reassuring fact is that a vast 
majority of our people have acquired joint ownership in the 
nation’s wealth by savings deposits, life insurance policies, and 
purchase of stocks, bonds, lands, homes, and of more or less 
permanent commodities. 

Our leaders in industry and commerce—and here and there 
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in politics—have come to see that a quantity production nation 
cannot get very far unless it continues increasingly to be a 
quantity consuming nation. A quantity consuming nation is 
impossible without an increasingly broad distribution of wealth, 
or buying power, among all the people. And this wide distri- 
bution of buying power is impossible unless there is an increasing 
power of production on the part of the individual. This pro- 
ductive power on the part of the individual is made possible by 
the application of power in the form of steam and electricity to 
the processes of industry and transportation, by improvement 
in machinery, by increase of invested capital, by growing skill 
in management, and above all, by a growing spirit of codpera- 
tion, understanding, enthusiasm, and hope in the minds of 
the workers themselves, as they find it possible to achieve 
not only a bare subsistence but a surplus expressed in owner- 
ship in the industries for which they work and in which they 
work. 

Three great outstanding movements to-day looking to a more 
complete participation of all the people in the economic resources 
of the world, so far as America is concerned, are: 

1. The development of the representation system in the 
larger industries. 

2. The rapidly increasing numbers of people of all classes 
who by thrift and wise investment are acquiring ownership in 
public utilities, industries, railroads, banks, and other forms of 
economic service. 

3. The growing movement for codperative marketing among 
farmers which has as its objective the bringing of agriculture as 
an economic understanding to the level now occupied by manu- 
facturing industries. 

While the manufacturer receives from 47 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. for his product, the farmer receives only around 32 
cent. or 33 per cent., the difference being due to the fact that 
scientific marketing joins hands with scientific production to 
make possible a fair profit for the manufacturer and a fair wage 
for his employee; whereas the farmer, while he is a skilled 
producer, has only begun to develop a scientific system of 
marketing without which agriculture must continue to lag be- 
hind as a profitable investment. 

Since world progress at the present moment takes the form 
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of a conscious or unconscious effort on the part of masses of men 
in most of the civilized societies to achieve a more complete 
share in the economic good things of the world, our question is, 
can advertising as an art and science be used, and is it being 
used, as a means to world progress? In his speech last year at 
the opening of the Advertising Clubs of the World Convention 
in London, the Prince of Wales said that the general aim of the 
art and science of advertising is to provide throughout the world 
a more free exchange of commodities and a lower cost of distribu- 
tion. In my judgment that is a penetrating and worthy descrip- 
tion of the objectives which the advertising leaders of the world 
have set for themselves. And it is self-evident that if you can 
accomplish the objective of providing throughout the world a 
more free exchange of commodities, and consequently a lower 
cost of distribution, you will have helped forward the great 
modern progressive movement looking to a more complete par- 
eon of all the people in the economic resources of the 
world. 

There was a time, of course, not so long ago, when advertising 
was looked upon with disfavor. The stock argument was that 
a good article needed no advertising and a bad article ought not 
to be advertised. In that time advertising too often rested 
upon the assumption that “‘there is one born every minute”’ 
and that the people liked to be fooled. ‘‘Let the buyer beware,” 
was a popular doctrine. 

How far we have moved from that low ground of intelligence, 
moral and economic law! If anyone doubts that the world is 
making real progress, let him measure the changes that have 
come over the art and science of advertising in the last genera- 
tion. ‘There is still much wastage, as was pointed out by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover and others in advertising expenditures without 
adequate information upon which to base sales promotion and 
in high-pressure marketing in unprofitable areas, but sales pro- 
motion to-day under the guidance of proper advertising takes the 
standpoint of the buyer and looks upon distribution, not as op- 
posed to the processes of production, but as a logical and neces- 
sary part thereof. 

Advertising as understood to-day is simply the bloom and 
fragrance which guides the honey bee to the sources of its life 
supply. It is a safe, simple, and comparatively inexpensive 
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method of bridging the gap between the producer and the con- 
sumer, greatly to the profit and convenience of both. 

Advertising is a necessity. Only a good article can be suc- 
cessfully advertised—hence truth in advertising, which is the 
polestar by which every successful advertising man must 
steer his way. 

Modern advertising gives publicity to a good thing. It 
shows men where and how they may at the least cost satisfy a 
legitimate need. It helps to create a legitimate need which in 
turn helps to nourish commerce and industry. ' 

Advertising must be true in form and spirit. It must be based 
upon sound morals. It must make a reasonable appeal, and 
for this reason must foundation itself upon a sound psychology. 
It must represent sound economics, that is, it must pay in return 
for what it costs. It must bring economic advantage to the 
advertisers and to the buyer. 

The art and science of advertising as an instrument in ad- 
vancing world progress to-day, which, as we have seen, consists 
in a growing participation of more and more people in more and 
more of the good things of life, must extend far beyond the con- 
fines of economic law. 

It must use art in its appeal to the eye, and if it remains true 
to itself and acts in accordance with the laws of its own being, it 
must use good art, which will not degrade, but will cultivate and 
inspire the best in men. 

In the hurly-burly of modern life advertising becomes a hand- 
maiden of religion; a powerful ally in politics. Upon advertis- 
ing conducted in the interest of progress the public press builds 
its prosperity. And without the press it would be impossible 
for a democracy long to continue with safety. We must have a 
free interchange of ideas, just as we must have an increasingly 
free interchange of commodities. 

Advertising creates, stimulates, and becomes the stabilizer of 
trade. It has been and is now one of the greatest agencies ever 
devised for the cultivation of personal and national thrift. _Non- 
competitive industries, like public utilities, are finding advertis- 
ing necessary in order that their enterprises may rest upon the 
intelligent understanding and good-will of the community they 
serve. 

To-day, with the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
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functioning with increasing efficiency and power, may we not 
hope that advertising will become more and more a mighty in- 
strument of international understanding and good-will? Ifthe 
maker of profitable advertising can help the producer and con- 
sumer to establish mutually satisfactory contact, why cannot 
advertising help the different creeds and races of the world to 
understand each other better and to learn the principles of co- 
operation in the interest of all? 

I would, therefore, venture to ask the advertising men of all 
the nations to stand with invincible determination upon this 
proposition: Advertising is a supremely important means to 
world progress. It must continue to be so, if progress con- 
tinues, and while advertising men are using their resources of 
brain and imagination and skill for the selling of goods and com- 
modities, they must at the same time wrap these material things 
in the covering of great unifying and ennobling ideas. While we 
are selling things of a material kind, we must sell also the im- 
perishable things of the spirit. Thus only can the art and science 
of advertising continue to be the beautiful handmaiden of human 
progress, leading the weary feet of all nations forward along con- 
vergent paths until, by and by, we shall reach the sunlit land 
of human understanding, complete codperation, friendship, and 
peace, which will mean the dawning of the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. 


AVIATION FOR WorLD PROGRESS 


BY. HON. HIRAM BINGHAM 
United States Senator from Connecticut 


WE LIVE so intensely in the present that most of us have no 
vivid realization of conditions in the immediate past. For in- 
stance, it is difficult to believe that less than fifty years ago, and 
within the lifetime of many of us, wise scientists, expert students 
of physics, while exhibiting primitive experiments in electricity 
before spellbound audiences, were accustomed to remark that 
there was “‘no likelihood that this interesting electrical force 
could ever become of real value and importance to civilization!” 
Nevertheless, it is difficult for us of to-day to imagine how we 
could live if we were suddenly deprived of the use of electricity. 
It will be similarly just as difficult for our children fifty years 
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from now to imagine how they could live without aviation. 
Most of us are at present getting along without it. A few have 
begun to use it. The majority are rather skeptical as to its prac- 
tical aid as a handmaid of progress. 

The American people, so far as one can judge by the action 
of their representatives in Congress, have not shown much faith 
in the ability of aviation to help progress in this country—either 
in war or in peace, either in adequate preparation for national 
defense or necessary promotion of commercial aviation—so we 
have nothing to boast about. We can take pride in the fact 
that American genius, American invention, and American cour- 
age made flying possible and have enabled our heroic young 
aviators to seize and hold many world’s records. It was an 
American flying boat, the NC-4, which first crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was American army pilots and engineers who were 
the first to fly around the world. We have nothing to be 
ashamed of in the achievements of our pilots or the skill of those 
who have designed our airplanes but what shall we say of those 
who have neglected to give us suitable legislation on which to 
build American Air Commerce? 

Every other world power has made provisions through a gov-., 
ernment bureau for promoting commercial aviation. Most 
governments give liberal subsidies to those who are willing to 
take the risks of opening new lines of communication through 
the air. All great governments, except our own, guarantee by 
official inspection and certificate the air-worthiness of national 
aircraft and the skill and ability of their pilots and engineers. 
We do the same for “‘those who go down to the sea in ships,” 
but for years we have neglected to give equal safeguards to 
those who would go up in the air in planes. 

The contrast is startling! For the sake of those who would 
use ocean-going steamers the Federal Government does not per- 
mit vessels to sail under the American flag unless the boilers have 
been properly inspected, the hull is known to be seaworthy, the 
captain and his mates and engineers have passed proper examina- 
tions. Lifeboats and life preservers are subject to examination 
by the Government. But the Federal Government neither 
examines nor guarantees the air-worthiness of flying machines nor 
the skill of aviator pilots. Furthermore, those of our citizens 
who would use the ocean are given by the Federal Government 
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every conceivable aid to navigation—elaborate charts, buoys, 
beacons, lighthouses, innumerable safeguards—but none are 
provided for the commercial navigator of the air. We could 
have no progress in ocean navigation if there were no charts, 
buoys, or lighthouses, no safe harbors, wharves, or docks. We 
cannot expect aviation to contribute toward world progress until 
similar aids have been provided for it. 

One of the first things which should be done is to establish a 
Bureau of Air Navigation in the Department of Commerce to 
do for aviation what we are constantly doing for ocean naviga- 
tion. If we are wise we will build adequate foundations for 
such progress. In the past those cities which have been so 
fortunate as to be provided, by nature or by art, with safe 
harbors have been enabled to prosper as seaports. In the future 
those cities which by nature or by art may be provided with ade- 
quate refuges for airplanes will likewise enjoy prosperity as air- 
ports. 

That government which with wisdom and foresight makes the 
most careful preparation for the sound development of air 
navigation will be able to lead the way in world progress. Let 
us unite to advertise the approach of the era of flying—to urge 
adequate preparation and thereby facilitate world progress. 


How Wortup Peace May Become a Fact 


BY RT. REV. CLINTON S. QUIN 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church of Texas, Houston, Tex. 


WoRLD peace is possible, desirable, and something that all 
lovers of fair play and liberty ought to desire more than any- 
thing else in the world. 

The interdependence of the world family, of the human 
family, brings war and its horrors not only to our front door but 
even inside and on to the hearthstone, and it has been said that 
this 20th Century, with its invention and its discovery, and with 
its exploration, has made this world a neighborhood. Electrical 
science alone does not now even isolate a North Pole explorer, 
and to-night, perhaps, there is communication between the 
North Pole explorer and people in the United States of America, 
and we are of course familiar with the fact that, when Japan’s 
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disaster came, the news was spread around the world like 
lightning, and in an incredibly brief space of time even money 
was sent for relief. So the world is a neighborhood, and in spite 
of the distances that still separate our communities and our na- 
tions we are closer together than we have ever been in the history 
of the world. Some people are not ready to admit that, and yet 
the assassination of that inconspicuous royalty in 1914 carried 
little portent to the members in your neighborhood and my 
neighborhood wherever it may have been, but when we began to 
mourn for 7,000,000 dead we realized the significance of the 
assassination of some member of our neighborhood though 
separated from us by miles. 

There are generations still unborn who are coming to life to 
share the sorrows of the last war. 

I believe in the evolution of civilization and that this neighbor- 
hood stage is nothing more or less than one stage in the develop- 
ment of that process. Yet while the world’s family is apparently 
content with the neighborhood development, only the living 
of a real brotherhood is ever going to accomplish world peace, 
because no nation or individual has ever lived to enjoy the bene- 
fits of peace who did not live up to the standard of life that 
earned that peace. What we have had in the world’s history is 
not peace, but it has been mere cessation from war, and peace 
has not come because we have faltered in measuring up to those 
standards that have been demonstrated on the battlefields of 
war coming out of your country and mine. 

While self-preservation is the first law of life, we have come to 
know that self-sacrifice is the highest. 

It requires a spirit of brotherhood which science can’t put 
into the human heart. 

Peace in the next place has its economic and its moral and 
its human value, but we have misplaced the emphasis, and we 
need to reverse the order of these values. The life value must 
come first and then the moral value and then the economic 
value, and if we ever come to calculating our wars in the terms 
of blood and human life, we are not going to be content with 
mere economic reparations. It is the selfishness of the world’s 
family that has stopped the peace which you and I want, and 
yet it is our selfishness and it is our responsibility. 

You will find that sitting around the peace conferences of our 
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nations and sitting around the table of the League of Nations 
are old men, men who have lost the vision of youth, men whohave 
lost the courage of youth, and while the whole world is under an 
everlasting debt of gratitude to these diplomats of big brains, it 
is time to give the men who have had to do the fighting in world 
wars an opportunity to have something to say about arbitration 
for peace. 

I am saying we should supplant these peace conferences or 
these other suggestions that have been made for the assembling 
of the world family and supplant these old men with men who 
are willing to risk, with men who are willing to dare and do. If 
they make mistakes, what of it? Let them go forward and in 
God’s name; it is the young spirit that can bring this world, I 
believe, to peace in a generation. 

It is because the old mind has lost the perspective of the hor- 
rors of war that it can’t have the same kind of courage to do and 
dare that the young mind has. 

We have tried diplomacy and it has failed signally. We have 
tried politics over and over again and it has failed. Legislation 
cannot do it. There is no individual in the world who can be 
legislated into a spirit of good-will, and you can’t legislate a 
nation into it. 

Arbitration is the first glimpse of hope that comes from this 
world program, not of world peace first, but of world brotherhood, 
and we can take courage and thank God that arbitration at 
least has come to give you and me a hope of better, finer things 
later on. 

So if we can build up a spirit of brotherhood, if we can give 
the young men of this world an opportunity, and if we can re- 
verse the values of war and put the human life value first, we 
can bring peace to the world in a generation. 


SERVICE, THE GENIUS OF PROGRESS 


BY GEORGE WAVERLY BRIGGS 
Vice-President, City National Bank, Dallas, Tex. 


Ir was my fortune to hear a prophecy fall on one occasion 
from the lips of the late lamented Elbert Hubbard. He said 
that the world some day will be reformed, not by the reformers, 
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but as the result of the zeal for an ideal that is burning in the 
hearts of business men. 

That ideal comprehends the realm of business as a field for the 
exploitation of useful works that advance the arts of civilization 
and thus inure to the greater happiness of mankind. ‘To achieve 
this object, business men throughout the world are combining 
their efforts in sincere devotion to new responsibility. 

As the surface of the earth is composed of layers of clay and 
sandstone, slate and granite which successive geological epochs 
have deposited, the united strength of which upholds our soil and 
supports our steps, so is the society in which we live composed 
of strata of laws and customs, traditions, sentiments, opinions, 
discoveries, inventions, and physical structures, that successive 
generations and races have securely laid in useful effort. 

The best life in the nations that are gone still lives in your civi- 
lization, proving conclusively that society advances only in 
proportion as it receives the enduring service of the best. 

In the last fifty or sixty years we have witnessed a wide 
diffusion of progressive forces that are swifter, if not more cer- 
tain in their effect, than even these great forces of religion and 
culture have been. The progress of the world stimulated by 
the dynamic energies of modern trade has advanced in half a 
century beyond the entire accumulation of industry and science 
from the fall of Babylon to the rise of the American republic. 

Business activities of to-day, moreover, are no longer confined 
to the limits of its physical sphere nor yet to the material ob- 
jects with which it deals. Under the sway of new ideals they 
are taking on the broad sweep of an intelligent altruism, a ra- 
tional philanthropy, the spirit of which tends to hold the im- 
pulse of greed and gain in subjugation to the higher demands 
of social and civic duty. 

If you penetrate the soul of business to-day, you will discover 
there an imagination that circumnavigates the globe, that 
analyzes the policies of foreign capitalists, that foretells the needs 
of distant kingdoms, a mind that studies the play of social 
movements and anticipates the yield of harvest in the bud, and 
predicts the fruits of seasons yet to roll, a judgment that pro- 
jects forth the chance of peace or war and discovers in regions 
waste and valueless the spots that civilization presently will see, 
a genius strong, resourceful, able, and commanding, a genius 
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that doubles invested fortune and then doubles again by the 
lavish spending of a capital in which sagacity and foresight, 
meditation and faith, honor and service are the principal figures. 

The plan conceived in great minds for the advancement of 
business, for the advancement of things which business under- 
takes to deal with to meet the material needs of mankind, these 
plans benefit mankind in a thousand ways, and they do more 
than that because they ever remind us and ever shall, notwith- 
standing our racial prejudices, our national differences and our 
hostilities of faith, that bulletins of news and budgets of ad- 
vertising, cargoes of cotton and shiploads of lumber, transfers 
of credit and exchanges of money are really the swift and busy 
shuttles of that coveted unity of life, “‘in whose perpetual peace 
and understanding the war drums shall throb no longer, the 
battle flags be furled in the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World.” 

In this sublime conception a new code of service has been 
devised to which business in a larger sense is endeavoring 
diligently to adhere. The ancient law of caveat emptor, let the 
buyer beware, by which the trade of the commercial world so 
long was ruled, is giving place to that nobler sentiment of truth 
in advertising, under the protection of which the public is spared 
the penalties of its own indiscretion as well as the fell designs 
of unscrupulous men. 

Through the great looms of personalities and institutions, 
service clubs, among the business groups, bureaus devoted to 
the preservation of business ethics, this mighty principle is 
being rapidly woven into the warp and the woof of our com- 
mercial life, and through association such as yours, the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, and organizations dedicated 
to a kindred aim, is fast acquiring a world-wide application to 
common good. 


SatisFaAcToRY TrapE Reiations Mean Worip Pace 


BY ROY MILLER 
President, Intra-coastal Canal Association, Houston, Texas 


As wE read the world’s history, scan the pages that record 
the heroic deeds of ancient times, review the many and sanguin- 
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ary contests of the Middle Ages, and even as we attempt to 
analyze the basic causes which bathed the world in blood a few 
short years ago, we can hardly fail to reach the conclusion that 
after all is said and done economic pressure is the primary cause 
of war. Some sought conquests of treasure, some looked for 
territorial aggrandizement, but fundamentally and at bottom 
there was always wrapped up in the issue some tantalizing and 
disturbing question of trade and commerce. There were times, 
of course, in less civilized days when men fought for the sheer 
love of fighting, when the issue at stake was not always measur- 
able in the standards of modern civilization. 

But search the pages of the world’s history for the past two 
centuries and this fact stands out in bold relief: that questions 
of trade and commerce, the failure of nations to assume and 
pursue proper relations one with the other in respect to their 
commercial activities, some inordinate ambition to beat the 
other fellow at his game of trade, brought about the conditions 
which inevitably resulted in resort to the sword. 

The world is now at peace. Its maintenance and preserva- 
tion constitutes a world’s hope through some basis of mutual 
understanding. 

How shall we realize that objective? Where shall we find 
that common meeting ground? Shall we find it in leagues 
of nations, in associations of peace, in world courts, in disarma- 
ment conferences, or even in treaties of peace founded solely 
upon political considerations? ‘These measures have their 
values. They are aids to a much-desired end. But none of 
them—indeed, not all of them combined—give due consider- 
ation to those essential elements of human nature and human 
relationships which alone can solve the problem and vouchsafe — 
the result. 

If it is true, as I have asserted, that economic questions 
fundamentally and primarily constitute the causes of war, 
should we not seek the remedy through the medium of our 
trades relations with each other? 

With the rapid development of our means of communica- 
tion, with the multiplication of our needs,. our trades rela- 
tions are certain to grow more intimate as the years go by. 
The manner in which those relations are promoted and con- 
ducted will determine the world’s peace. If our dealings are 
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predicated upon, and conducted in consonance with, the prin- 
ciples of fairness, honesty, and justice, they will provide the basis 
for a lasting peace which, safeguarded by considerations of 
mutual understanding, will endure for all time. We shall come, 
of course, into the constant contact of competition. We shall 
be inspired, therefore, continuously with the desire to outdo 
and surpass each other in the service we render. But cannot 
these things be done somewhat in a larger spirit of brotherly 
international codperation which may be expressed in the slogan 
that “‘He profits most who serves best’’? 

Men and firms who represent the applied ideals embodied in 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World have an oppor- 
tunity such as has been given to no group or organization of men 
in the world’s history. Proper publicity is but the synonym 
of truth, and truth is the agency—indeed the only agency— 
which can bring reality to the ideal of world peace. Yours is 
the sales agency of international thought and international 
opinion, and, planned and conducted upon the high ideals of 
service, it can control the destiny of the world. 


TExAS—ACCOMPLISHMENT AND OPPpoRTUNITY 


BY HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 
United States Senator from Texas 


It 1s one of the distinctions of Texas that through its achieve- 
ments it is an important medium for its own advertising, and 
through its vast opportunities it is also a market of surpassing 
richness. When Stephen F. Austin took up the work of his 
deceased father, Moses Austin, the work of colonizing Texas, 
he selected an area and devised a plan which would justify 
the most glowing description in an advertising campaign for 
settlers, an area bounded by the Colorado and Brazos rivers, 
the old San Antonio road and the Gulf of Mexico. And what a 
basis for a successful advertising project that area and that 
plan proved to be! ‘The soil was fertile beyond all adjectives, 
and every adult male settler was given 640 acres of land for 
himself, 320 acres for his wife, 160 acres for each child, and 80 
acres for each servant. Stephen F. Austin, legitimate and 
scientific advertiser, secured for his colony, the parent colony 
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of Texas, the best type of citizenship, and its success made | 
possible, not only the Texas of to-day, but far-reaching changes 
in the history of a continent and of liberty. 

The word Texas is derived from an Indian term, Tejas, 
meaning friendliness. This term was the name of one of the 
first Indian tribes with which Europeans came in contact on 
entering what now is Texas—a tribe which has long since van- 
ished but whose name, Tejas, survives as Texas. A member 
of Austin’s colony describing the colony’s customs and surround- ° 
ings wrote that nowhere were respect for the rights of others, 
larger freedom of thought and action more thoroughly realized. 

Another feature of Texas is its devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion. Soon after Texas became a republic, Houston, its first 
president, recommended a land endowment for a public-school 
system. Carrying out that suggestion, Texas has created a 
public educational endowment more than twice as large as that 
of any other state in the American union. We have in Texas 
the largest college of industrial arts for women in the United 
States, and Texas maintains the largest educational extension 
service in the Union in connection with the Federal Department 
of Agriculture and the agricultural college and experiment 
stations which the Federal Government helps to operate in the 
state. 

Texas, with a larger agricultural population than any other 
state in this republic, still finds 67 per cent. of its people in the 
rural districts, and Texas leads all other states in the total value 
of all crops—cotton, cottonseed, cottonseed products, refined 
petroleum products, mohair, beef cattle, sheep, goats, hides, 
farm gardens, kaffir corn, milo maize, pecans, bees, turkeys, 
and Bermuda onions. 

Yet sixty-eight million acres of farm land are still unimproved 
in Texas. Perhaps nowhere else on earth is there a similar 
area of 265,000 square miles—an area 57,000 square miles larger 
than Germany, 61,000 square miles larger than France, an area 
larger than that of any other state—with a greater diversity of 
soil, climate, and topography, producing now or capable of 
producing a richer supply of virtually all products of substantial 
value to society. 

In manufacture, Texas has made a remarkable record, rank- 
ing thirteenth among our forty-eight states in 1923 in value of 
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output, especially petroleum refining, cottonseed oil mills, slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, lumber and timber. With all this 
Texas as yet converts less than 2 per cent. of its raw cotton 
into finished form, and still less of its mohair and hides—ma- 
terials in the production of which it heads the nation. Texas 
is one of the three leading states in the production of petroleum, 
is first in number of refineries, is sixth in natural gas, and second 
in lignite coal, the deposits occurring about 55,000 square miles. 
Bituminous coal deposits occupy about 13,500 square miles. 

Texas leads this country and the world in the production 
of sulphur, and has extensive supplies of iron ore, copper ore, 
asphalt, salt, clays for building brick, paving brick, earthenware, 
stoneware, and for porcelains of the most delicate and artistic 
description, sandstone, limestone, marbles, granite, porphyries, 
and lustrous serpentines. Deposits of graphite, mica, asbestos, 
manganese, silver, quicksilver, and lead also exist. It is the 
opinion of the United States Geological Survey, based on the 
investigations of more than a decade, that principally in West 
and Northwest Texas is the only bed of natural potash in the 
world, rivalling in richness and extent that of Germany and 
France, these two countries having a monopoly of this funda- 
‘mentally important article. 

As to population, Texas is already fifth in the Union with a 
ratio of but little more than nineteen persons to the square mile 
_ and with vast possibilities for future growth. 


Il 
ADVERTISING AS A MARKETING FACTOR 


Universally observed ethics of advertising will develop its economic ‘position 
even more strongly—Need for enlightened public opinion relating to 
utilities and their advantages to consumers—How agriculture needs 
advertising—Implanting confidence in women buyers—Great Britain’s 
progress in advertising. 


BROADENING THE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE OF ADVERTISING 


BY HON. HERBERT HOOVER 
United States Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


LTHOUGH there was a time when advertising had about 
A the same economic and moral status as the barker outside 
the circus tent, it has now become one of the vital forces 
in our entire industrial and commercial system. And beyond 
this, it has in its repercussions set many currents moving of 
wider influence than even the economic life of our people. 
The older economists taught the essential influences of “wish,” 
“want,” and “desire,’’ as motive forces in economic progress. 
Advertising has taken over the job of creating desire, but 
there is still another job—creating good-will in order to make 
desire stand hitched. In-economics the torments of desire in 
turn create demand, and from demand we create production, 
and thence around the cycle we land with increased standards 
of living. 
No matter how fine an addition to human comfort or pleasure 
a given article or service may be, unless there is a diffusion of 
knowledge and information with respect to it, it will not itself 
become quickly accepted and incorporated into our standards of 
living. Our standards of living are much higher to-day than they 
would have been were it not for the part played by advertising. 
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These standards of living are sort of built up in layers. The 
lower layers are the plainest: food, clothing, and shelter. Prime- 
val nature herself stirs up enough emotions through hunger, 
cold, and storms to keep “‘desire”’ vividly active in this end of 
the scale of living. But the moment we have got beyond this 
stimulus the advertiser has full swing in stimulating “desire” 
for better food, better clothing, better shelter, entertainment, 
and so on, over the whole range of the ten thousand and one 
things that go to make up superimposed layers of rising living 
standards. ‘These upper layers have been added to, widened, 
and become more general because of advertising. 

The greatest single addition to our living standards in a gen- 
eration has been the automobile. It has increased our national 
efficiency, stretched our national vision, improved our national 
health, and it has added some per cent. of sheer joy, some dan- 
gers, and much excitement to life. I cannot believe for a mo- 
ment that we should have had such a diffusion and such a general 
application of this great invention had it not been for the force 
of advertising. It would no doubt have crept slowly into use 
over a few centuries if we were without this powerful agency, 
as did the first revolutionary discovery in transportation—the 
wheel cart. The news and use of that great invention traveled 
only as fast as some neighbor saw it with his own eyes. If you 
gentlemen had had the job of putting it over you might have 
speeded up the advance of civilization a few centuries. 

One profound economic effect of advertising is ofttimes over- 
looked—its influence upon production. The general knowledge 
and rapid distribution of an article, which can only be accom- 
plished through advertising, creates large production and thus 
lower costs and prices. Modern advertising is the hand-maiden 
of mass production. Moreover, your convincing announce- 
ments of a multitude of improvements on everything spreads a 
restless pillow for every competitor and drives him to further 
and faster exertions to keep apace. 

There is still another phase of advertising that has always 
interested me, and that is the impulse advertising has given to 
the distribution of news, information, good cheer, and educa- 
tional material to our people. Obviously, were it not for the 
vast extension of national advertising, we should never have had 
the fine development of our periodical magazines; and were it 
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not for the growth of local newspaper advertising, our publishers 
would not be able to produce the great journals which are of 
such incalculable value. 

Some say that without advertising the subscriber could carry 
the burden; that is, he would pay the largely increased price 
necessary to support a publication which did not contain ad- 
vertising. But all this is disproved by a simple test; publica- 
tions which attempt to circulate without advertising seldom 
go far and generally fail. 

There is a collateral to this independence and support of the 
press—that is, the indirect financial lift given to our authors 
and illustrators. To command circulation, and therefore ad- 
vertising, whether to a particular class or to the public at large, 
there has come great competitive demand for the genius of the 
author and the artist. In bygone centuries these professions 
were compelled to seek out and flatter some patron, to live in an 
attic or in the patron’s hall bedroom, and except on favored 
occasions to eat at the second table. But now the Midas of 
advertising has given them freedom and independence. 

In forms and mediums of advertising the landscape has be- 
come a vehicle as well as the press. In this use of hoardings 
and countryside we are all glad to see that good taste in ad- 
vertising display grows apace with the improving taste of the 
community if there are to be results instead of complexes. 

The notion that advertising in its broad sense is an economic 
waste has been long since abandoned. 

More directly it is an economical form of distribution. The 
steady increase in volume of advertising in our news and peri- 
odical press is only one proof that it is such an economical form 
of distribution, for if it did not secure greater results at less 
expense it would decrease, not increase. The consumer, search- 
ing for article or service, turns to the advertising columns of our 
press to learn just where to go after it, and so avoids the waste 
motion and loss of time and strength involved in blind search 
for fulfillment of his desire. All these things eliminate waste 
motion and time. 

But there are some economic wastes which can be eliminated 
by the advertising managers. One of these advertising interests 
are already attacking through development of research activities. 
An advertising agency is a selling agency. The indispensable 
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attribute of salesmanship is an understanding of the market. 
Competent salesmanship requires that its efforts be expended 
in territory and by methods which shall reach the maximum 
number of buyers at the minimum cost. It follows logically 
that sound market analysis must be an integral part of advertis- 
ing salesmanship. All this requires hard, intensive, not super- 
ficial analysis. Research in these matters is like that in any 
other branch of economics. It takes time to develop experience 
and method. 

There is another economic waste through advertising which 
has given organized advertising great concern and is of the most 
profound concern to the public. I do not refer to the field of 
fraudulent representation, for that is simply porch climbing. 
What I do refer to is the advertising of articles which do not 
really contribute either to usefulness, comfort, or even luxury. 

To attain a permanence in public confidence, to maintain a 
position as part of the economic machinery of the country, the 
advertising executive and the medium need to see to it that the 
desire they create is satisfied by the article they present. To 
establish the good-will of the public toward producer of goods 
and service is not alone a necessity to success in advertising, it is 
also a necessity to the advertising executive and the advertising 
medium if advertising is to maintain its influence. 

Great advancement has been made, so great in fact that while 
advertising at one time may have been looked upon as a nuisance 
and an intrusion for the beguiling of the credulous only, it has 
now come to take a place as commercial news and as an economi- 
eal method of salesmanship. Its first step in progress was when 
the medium, recognizing its responsibility to the readers, exer- 
cised censorship over extravagant, distasteful, and misleading 
copy. This gave more credibility to truthful advertisements 
themselves. The next great step was your organized action of 
advertising managers, advertisers and advertising mediums 
through moral suasion, Vigilance Committees, and Better 
Business Bureaus. 

It is not too much to say that from all the many inventions 
and the multitude of ideas that are poured forth daily in the 
preparation of advertising there is emerging a science and a pro- 
fession. It is becoming a science in its search for method and 
a profession in its skill of management. I am told there are 
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seven thousand students in our business educational institu- 
tions preparing for advertising as a career. 

But the milestone which will mark the passage from a trade 
to a profession is the establishment of group ethics. It is upon 
this subject that I wish to lay some emphasis. The group 
characteristic of law and medicine and engineering is not alone 
the training of skill required, it is the elevated code of relations 
with fellow men, the incorporation of responsibility to the com- 
munity into the daily task, the insistence upon a high sense of 
service given, that marks their distinction. The use of the 
slogan “truth in advertising” and the vigilance agencies which 
you have set up to protect the consumer are themselves the 
finest of proof that this business is evolving toward highly 
ethical standards. 

Advertising unfortunately still has to contend with some resi- 
due of unethical practices and with accumulated prejudices 
which arise from the methods of many years ago. But in the 
organizations which you have set up, the principles which you 
have advocated, the practical steps which you have undertaken, 
we are seeing a new day in the ethics of advertising itself. And 
just so far as those ethical principles are embodied in practice, 
just that far will the public grow in confidence in advertising 
and just that far have you progressed into a profession. 

Now all this description and comment upon the work of your 
profession raises for me another picture in which we can take 
great pride. Through the discussion and advocacy of standards 
of conduct and ethics your organization and your sessions are 
taking part in the upbuilding of a new and growing sense of re- 
sponsibility and self-government in our economic life and in the 
community at large. 

Self-government comprises more than political institutions. 
It is more than municipal governments and state governments, 
legislatures and commissions. No doubt real self-government 
starts in every individual, that he control his own moral and 
intellectual contacts with his fellow men in common interest. 
But beyond this the growing complexity of our modern life re- 
quires that if self-government is to be a success there must be 
self-government among groups. There are many problems 
of restraint of abuse that can be solved by agreement among 
groups instead of by law. Our numbers have become so great 
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that we elbow each other in all directions. When we had only 
seven people in a county instead of seven millions we did not 
step on others’ rights so much—nor did we have such a field 
for advertising. 

We are confronted with the daily demand to extend govern- 
ment in order to cure some abuse or other. The arm of govern- 
ment is a poor cure for abuse, for it becomes at once a restraint of 
liberty. For the arm of government cannot operate even to re- 
strain evil without bringing about some instance of oppression. 
The safeguard against the invasion of government into the lives 
and liberties of our people is that we shall cure abuse outside the 
government. Such associations as yours, in the erection of ideals 
of a profession, in the determination of methods and definitions 
of standards for the elimination of abuse, is self-government, 
and it is self-government in the greatest form of which democ- 
racy has yet given conception—that is, self-government outside 
of government. 

The war drove us to great centralization of government and 
to great dependence upon the action of central government. The 
continuance of this mobilization of all effort would have de- 
stroyed the initiative of our people and destroyed the very im- 
pulses to progress. But from it came the illusion that most 
human ills could be cured by governmental regulation. It has 
been hard to get back, because everybody knows of some ill 
- in the other fellow’s business that ought to be cured right away. 
~ We need to have the public mind turned away from the national 
government as the remedy for all ills. We need to get Washing- 
ton off the front page at least part of the time. If we can de- 
centralize thought onto state and municipal government, and 
above all to such efforts as yours to cure abuses from within, 
we shall automatically stop the growth of federal encroachment. 

National character cannot be built by law. It is the sum of 
the moral fibre of its individuals. When evils which rise 
from our growing system are cured by live individual conscience, 
by initiative in the creation of voluntary standards, then is 
the growth of moral perception fertilized in every individual 
character. 

The test of our whole economic and social system is its capac- 
ity to cure its own abuses. New wrongs and new relationships 
to the public interest will occur as long as we continue in scienti- 
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fic discovery and as long as we continue to progress. If we are 
to be wholly dependent upon government to cure these abuses we 
shall by this very method have created an enlarged and deaden- 
ing abuse through the extension of bureaucracy and the clumsy 
and incapable handling of delicate moral and economic forces. 

American business needs a lifting purpose greater than the 
struggle of materialism. Nor can it lie in some evanescent, 
emotional, dramatic crusade. It lies in the higher pitch of 
economic life, in a finer regard for the rights of others, a stronger 
devotion to obligations of citizenship that will assure an im- 
proved leadership in every community and in the nation. It 
lies in the organization of the forces of our economic life so 
that we may strengthen the home and may produce happier 
individual life, more secure in employment and comfort, wider 
in the possibilities of enjoyment of nature, larger in its oppor- 
tunities of intellectual life. The ferment of organization for 
more definite accomplishment of these things in the practical 
day-to-day progress of business is alive in our business world. 

The Government can best contribute through stimulation of 
codperation with voluntary forces in our national life; for we 
thus preserve the foundations upon which we have progressed so 
far—the initiative of our people. With vision and devotion 
these voluntary forces can accomplish more for America than 
any spread of the hand of Government. Your association is 
contributing to these ends. 


ADVERTISING AND PuBLIC OPINION 


BY L. W. BALDWIN 
President, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., St. Louts 


WHEN a railroad contemplates a program of advertising, it 
must consider the background first, the one thing it offers for 
sale—service. For the success of the advertising, as does the 
success of the railroad, depends upon the character of the service 
that is provided. 

Railroad service, unlike most commodities, cannot be placed 
in cold storage and marketed as the consuming demand de- 
velops. The demand for railroad service is essentially seasonal. 
But we cannot even depend upon a regular seasonal demand. 
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In 1923, during the month of August, the railroads were called 
upon to move the largest volume of traffic in the history of our 
country, three months ahead of the time of year when the sea- 
sonal peak formerly was reached. 

To state the case briefly, railroads are compelled to maintain 
themselves in a position to provide a maximum amount of 
service at any time, although of necessity there are periods in 
every year when the demand falls considerably below the capac- 
ity for production. 

Having only service for sale, the problem of the railroads, 
so far as advertising is concerned, is first to provide the very 
best—the most adequate and most dependable—service it is 
possible to produce. The problem of production with us is a 
question of efficient and economical operation. 

Having produced dependable and adequate service, or having 
placed ourselves in a position to produce it, our work then is to 
“tell the world about it.” There are many ways in which this 
can be done. All of them embrace some phase of advertising. 
Personal distribution of our story by word of mouth naturally 
comes first. Next to that in importance is the intelligent use of 
display advertising in newspapers and magazines. However, 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad uses printed literature of all kinds, 
billboards and painted signs, direct mail matter, and to a certain 
extent, various forms of so-called “‘freak”’ and novelty advertis- 
ing. 

But as an added factor to service and the advertising of it, a 
fundamental essential to our success is public opinion. So if we 
expect the American public to judge the railroads fairly and 
accord them a square deal, it is up to someone to see that they 
are provided with all of the essential facts. 

For a great many years the railroads were subject to attack of 
all kinds, and the managements saw fit to suffer in silence. 
That this attitude was a mistake I think is generally admitted 
now. At least, a reversal of that attitude has been bringing 
about splendid results. 

What probably did more than anything else to open the eyes 
of many railroad executives was the widespread misunderstand- 
ing and lack of understanding throughout the country at the 
time the Government took over the railroads during the war. 
The facts were, as you know, that over a period of years the 
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railroads had been harassed and handicapped and regulated 
almost to the point of strangulation, with the result that when 
the terrific demands incident to the conduct of the war were 
made upon them there was a question as to their ability to meet 
the situation satisfactorily. The public did not seem to under- 
stand the underlying causes. The public quickly understood, 
however, what government control would mean if perpetuated, 
and, accordingly, when the railroads were returned to their 
owners following the war, the managements quickly realized 
that it was going to be a duty to provide the public with the 
essential facts about the railroad business. Some of the rail- 
roads went about the task in a most systematic way. 

About that time certain persons and certain interests re- 
doubled their efforts and their agitation against the railroads. 
The country was literally flooded with misrepresentations and 
misinformation. Some of it was deliberate, more of it was due 
to ignorance. 

Therefore, as we saw our duty, it was and is to place in reach 
of the public all of the essential facts about the Missouri Pacific 
system lines and the railroad situation generally. 

In the beginning we realized that much of the information the 
public should have, and which we wanted to give the public, was 
to be classed as “‘free advertising”’ if offered to the press in the 
form of prepared statements or articles. Therefore, we decided 
that the proper and fair way to get that information before the 
general public was to purchase advertising space in newspapers 
and periodicals. We did this. Having done it we again de- 
parted from established practices. We did not attempt to 
influence public opinion with beautifully painted illustrations 
or highly colored word pictures. We simply approached the 
various subjects—especially those about which there appeared 
to be the greatest misunderstanding—and we undertook to tell 
in our own plain words, without any embellishments whatever, 
the plain truth about those various matters. Having told our 
story, or I should say having written it, to be inserted in the 
display space we had purchased, we felt that the public was 
entitled to know the source of the statement. Therefore, each 
statement was signed and the truth of each was vouched for. 
Any person in the land was at liberty to investigate any state- 
ment we made as to either source or veracity, and we stood 
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ready at all times to furnish the source of our information or any 
statement we made. 

We naturally utilized such other mediums as were available. 
Whenever a community or a civic organization expressed a 
desire for any information about the railroads we made it a 
point to send them a well-posted railroad man to tell them what- 
ever they wanted to know. So far as possible, such speakers 
were local officials of the company, usually known personally 
and at least known by reputation to the hearers. 

We have discovered something else in which you people will 
be interested. Having adopted this method of telling our story 
to the public through the press, and in other ways that were 
available to us, we found the press anxious to get the real news 
of the railroads. 

It stands to reason that in any institution, or organization, 
as big as the Missouri Pacific system lines, a vast amount of 
pure Class A news must develop every day. There are nearly 
60,000 employees of every kind and description on the Missouri 
Pacific system lines to-day. These system lines represent 
an investment of approximately $600,000,000. To view this 
from another angle, the Missouri Pacific is daily and constantly 
serving more than fifteen to twenty million people in the South- 
west and West, and you know the approximate amount of 
genuine news that would develop in any such undertaking. 

So about the time we began buying display space, we began 
issuing items containing real news value about the Missouri 
Pacific. Happily, the press welcomes this news, yet it is im- 
perative that we utilize advertising in its various forms to the 
best advantage. 

For instance, there no longer is any news in the fact that there 
was last December approximately $23,500,000,000 invested in 
our American railroads, including materials and supplies and 
cash on hand. There no longer is any news in the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has fixed the tentative valua- 
tion of the railroads for rate-making purposes as of December 
31, 1923, at approximately $19,750,000,000, nor is there any 
news in the fact that the estimated increase in capital invest- 
ment during 1924 was $715,000,000. 

There isn’t any news in the fact that the entire value of out- 
standing stocks and the funded debt on all the Class One rail- 
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roads, including switching and terminal companies, was only 
approximately $18,500,000,000 on the first day of June, this 
year. 

In spite of the fact that there is no “‘spot”’ news value in these 
facts because they have been printed numbers of times, it is very 
necessary that the public be informed of them. Our method of 
getting these facts before the public is through the use of various 
advertising mediums. 

What is true of the valuation and capital investment of the 
railroads is also true, to an extent, of the earnings and expenses. 
There isn’t any news in the fact that in 1924 the railroads of the 
United States paid out $3,581,000,000 for labor, $1,979,000,000 
for material and supplies and other operating expenses, 
$334,000,000 for taxes, $700,000,000 for rentals and other fixed 
charges, $95,000,000 for hire of equipment and facilities, and 
had left at the end of the year for improvements and divi- 
dends only $287,000,000 of the total operating revenues of 
$5,986,000,000. 

There is no longer any news in the fact that railroad taxes 
which drained 5.75 per cent. of the total operating revenues, 
exceeded the profits, which amounted to only 4.80 per cent. 
Yet the public, in order to form a fair opinion of the railroads, 
needs to know these facts, and in order to present facts such as 
these to the public we utilize every form of advertising that is 
available to us. 

After the figures have once been printed there is little if any 
news in the fact that the approximate increase in operating reve- 
nues of the railroads in 1924 as compared with 1916 amounted 
to $2,327,000,000. While the increased cost of everything the 
railroads had to buy in order to produce service, including labor, 
fuel, material and supplies and taxes, amounted to $2,396,000,000 
more than the expenses in 1916, actually leaving the railroads 
$69,000,000 less for improvement and the payment of dividends 
in 1924 than was available in 1916. 

It also is necessary to pay to advertise the fact that the 
owners of the western railroads fared even worse, for, although 
more than $1,500,000,000 of additional capital was invested in 
those roads during the eight years from 1916 to 1924, their net 
operating income in 1924 was $86,000,000 less than in 1916. 
This resulted from various rate decreases, especially those ap- 
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plied in 1921, 1922, and 1923. These downward rate adjust- 
ments which were made with the hope that they would prove 
helpful to the agricultural industry naturally hurt the western 
railroads more than those of the east where the traffic is more 
dense and where the products of agriculture make up a small 
percentage of the total volume. These are facts which many 
persons class as propaganda. 

Nevertheless, in order to get these facts before the public 
and keep them before the public so that public opinion may be 
based on true and dependable information, it is necessary for us 
to utilize advertising. 

There is another reason why railroads must take advantage of 
advertising mediums, and that is because the public, when it is 
not engaged in lambasting the railroads, is inclined to take them 
too much for granted. We know what vitally important parts 
the railroads have played in the truly wonderful growth and 
development of this country and in spreading our civilization 
throughout the world. But the public needs to be reminded of 
these facts from time to time and it is necessary to use some form 
of advertising in order to do that. 

The railroads have come to a full realization of the necessity 
for telling the public everything there is to be told about the 
railroads. We must maintain not only an open-door policy 
we must go further than that and prepare the facts in attractive 
and appetizing dress and serve them to the public in every avail- 
able way and in this big program of education—for after all it 
resolves itself into a question of education—the use of advertising 
in its various forms probably is the most essential factor for 
ultimate success. 


How Pusuic Urtinitry ADVERTISING BENEFITS THE CONSUMER 


BY MARTIN J. INSULL 
President, Middle West Utilities Co., Chicago 


BECAUSE public interest and confidence are the most import- 
ant attributes of business, and more particularly so of any suc- 
cessful public utility business, one of the important problems of 
the public utility executive is to inform the public of the com- 
munities served as to their basic interest in the utility which he 
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operates. This can be secured in great part by truthful, judicious, 
careful advertising in the press, supported by letters, pamphlets, 
and other direct-mail messages to customers and prospective 
customers; these activities being complemented by educaticnal 
work along accepted and well-defined lines. 

It is assumed that this advertising is of advantage to the 
utility, but it cannot be of advantage unless it is of greater ad- 
vantage to that utility’s customers and possible customers. It 
naturally divides itself into three classes of educational cam- 
paigns along the following lines: 

Service and merchandising advertising to promote business. 

Good-will advertising to promote a better understanding of 
the utility business in general, and, in particular, of the policies 
and of the ain s and plans of the utility doing the advertising. 

Financial advertising to raise money for the utility, and to 
offer custon ers and others an opportunity to invest their funds 
in an essential business carried on in their midst, and with the 
operations of v kich they n ay be in touch at all times. 

The benefit of this advertising to the consumer is an important 
aspect of the subject ofttin es overlooked in the average estimate 
that utility advertising is only for the benefit of the utility; 
whereas, in fact, the consumer is almost always the more bene- 
fited. 

We cannot carry on, either socially or in a business way, with- 
out using practically all the services furnished by the various 
utilities in one way or another. Why, then, should the utilities 
advertise their services or the appliances that make the use of 
their services more general? Advertising of these commonplace 
essentials cannot be defended on any ground other than the pro- 
duction of public benefit, and public benefit that is tangible. 
It may bring about lower customer costs, or a more expeditious 
manner of having service installed, or improved service, or a more 
intelligent use of service, or the elimination of uneconomic con- 
ditions, or any one of a catalogue of other circumstances, each 
of which, when examined under the white light of impartial 
scrutiny, falls definitely under this classification: “For the 
Public Good.” That is the arch stone holding together the 
whole structure of public utility advertising. 

Broadly speaking, the public utility industry is made up of 
the gas business, the telephone business, the electric transporta- 
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tion business, the water business, and the electric light and power 
business; and for illustration the electric light and power business 
is useful because at this time it is more prominently in the public 
eye than the others, and it is larger and, in all fairness, more im- 
portant than the others. 

The advertising of electric service and the appliances to utilize 
that service is to increase the business of the utility and, conse- 
quently, the load on its generating plants, and transmission and 
distribution systems. ‘This results in a larger gross income for 
the utility, but does not increase its net income per dollar in- 
vested provided it is earning a fair return on existing capital 
invested, as that is all, under regulation, the utility is allowed to 
earn. We are dealing with a business that has to provide its 
service at the moment it is required, so the increase in service de- 
mands, as a result of the advertising, ultimately means an in- 
crease in the capital invested in plants and facilities to provide 
the increased service. The result sought after in this increase 
of business is not only more load, but a greater diversification of 
load, with a consequent increased operating efficiency of the 
dollar invested. If the particular utility has a very heavy busi- 
ness for some particular few hours per day, say from five o’clock 
until eight in the evening, and for the other twenty-one hours of 
the day only a comparatively small business, then the income 
per dollar invested is comparatively small, and the rate charged 
for service must necessarily be high in order that a fair return 
for the investors may be earned. 

If, by judicious legitimate advertising in every conceivable 
way, and by intelligent solicitation—in other words, by intelli- 
gent merchandising—that particular utility can secure increased 
business, a larger proportion of which comes at other hours than 
from five to eight in the evening, its plants and facilities have a 
much greater earning efficiency. The income per dollar invested is 
increased, and the rate can be reduced without adversely affect- 
ing the return for the investors. In this the consumer directly 
benefits. I have known of cases where well-run business cam- 
paigns have completely changed the characteristics of the load 
curve of a utility, and enabled that utility consistently and con-' 
tinuously to reduce its rates for service. If you investigate, 
you will usually find that the utilities with the best advertising 
programs and the best business getting plans and organization 
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are usually those who always pay their dividends, and whose 
rates are usually lower than the average rates for the 
service. 

Besides the ultimate direct financial advantage accruing to the 
consumer from such utility advertising, there are many indirect 
financial and other advantages. First of all, it brings to the at- 
tention of the non-consumer in business a service that may 
materially increase his production with reducing costs. It 
brings to the humblest homes the advantages of proper lighting, 
and many labor-saving facilities that a few years ago the homes 
of the most wealthy could not secure. Always ready to com- 
mand, electric energy is the most nearly complete and certainly 
the least expensive servant man knows, and its possible employ- 
ments are brought to the attention of consumers and potential 
consumers by the new business advertising of the electric light 
and power industry. 

Through good-will advertising of the utility industry, the con- 
sumer or possible consumer is again, if anything, a greater 
beneficiary than the utility. The electric light and power busi- 
ness, for example, requires five dollars of capital invested for 
every dollar of gross income received. It is in most states regu- 
lated, and either as a result of regulation or through the force of 
public opinion regarding an essential service, it is only allowed 
to earn a fair return upon the capital invested in plant and equip- 
ment used and useful for the public service. Practically all of 
this fair return must be paid over to the investors in the property 
—be they creditors or partners—either in interest or in divi- 
dends. The business itself, therefore, is unable to supply the 
innumerable five dollars required for each dollar increase in in- 
come resulting from the continuously increasing public demands 
for service. 

These increased demands have been such in the last few years 
that in 1924 alone it was necessary for the electric light and 
power industry to raise and invest in new plants and facilities 
about $1,000,000,000, or approximately 15 per cent. of the total 
investment of $6,500,000,000. Primarily, then, the electric 
light and power industry is a financial business, necessitating 
more and more money to supply adequate service to meet the 
ever-mounting public demand. 

Next to the absolute necessity of having the public confidence, 
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the largest problem is providing a steady flow of new capital to 
furnish the public with more and more kilowatt hours of elec- 
trical energy wherever and whenever they demand them. 
This capital the industry cannot secure unless it has the public 
good-will, and the public’s demands for service cannot be sup- 
plied save the capital is provided. These facts are indisputable, 
so utility good-will advertising, while an absolute necessity for 
the business, is, even in casual analysis, for the direct benefit of 
the consumer. 

In the utility executive’s mind is the constant realization that 
sound advertising advice is as necessary to the successful opera- 
tion of his properties as sound financial, engineering, construc- 
tion, operating, and accounting advice. It means, briefly, that 
his organization must sell the public, day in and day out, enor- 
mous quantities of understanding. They, the public, must be 
taught to appreciate that nearly every one is financially inter- 
ested in the electric light and power industry, either through 
their own direct investments in it, or through their interest in 
insurance companies, banks, and other fiduciary institutions 
who have invested the money of the public in the industry. 
Further, they must and are being made to understand that they 
are interested in the $135,000,000 paid by the industry in 1924 
in municipal, state, and federal taxes, and that under any form 
of political ownership not only would this amount have to be 
made up directly by them, but also the taxes on the securities 
representing the $6,500,000,000 invested in the business. They 
are, through the industry’s good-will advertising, being taught 
the real facts with regard to super-power, which is nothing more 
than the interconnection of existing power plants and transmis- 
sion systems, supplemented with trunk lines for carrying large 
amounts of electrical energy between generating stations, all for 
the purpose of securing a greater efficiency of the dollar invested. 
It is an understandable economic advancement, just as is the 
industry’s advertising of its services to secure a greater efficiency 
of the dollar invested. 

Knowledge of factors governing the industry is vital to the 
common good. Those factors, simply stated to make their basic 
truths self-evident, are fundamental problems for the industry’s 
advertising men. They must, for instance, point out to the 
public that it is not always advisable to locate large generating 
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stations at the coal-mine mouth, because water is a necessity in 
the operation of economical generating stations, and is seldom 
found in the quantity required in the vicinity of mines. A 
modern generating station requires for every ton of coal burned 
600 tons of water. It is easier and more economical to transport 
one ton of coal to a river or lake than 600 tons of water to a coal 
mine. 

These advertising men must make the public understand that 
the continuous trend of the industry under private operation is 
to the more economical generation of electricity, and a conse- 
quent conservation of the country’s coal resources, and that 
while a few years ago uneconomical generating stations were 
using eight to twelve pounds of coal to generate a kilowatt hour, 
many stations now provide a kilowatt hour on less than two 
pounds of coal. 

They must correctly advise the public through mediums at 
their disposal with regard to the development of electrical energy 
from water powers. 

So that the public may welcome the great benefits that hold- 
ing, or, more properly, investment companies have brought, are 
bringing, and will bring to them, they must by advertising be 
shown the true function of these investment companies in the 
development of electric light and power service. Without them 
the developments that have taken place would have been prac- 
tically impossible. 

These companies have grouped into large electrical districts 
numbers of small towns, supplied with energy over well-built, 
high-class transmission systems, from economic and efficient 
generating stations, and provided for such towns a service the 
equal of which they could not have secured in any other way, 
and at rates very much lower than would be possible were it 
not for such groupings of these various properties. 

A very important national advertising campaign has been and 
is being carried on by the electric light and power industry to 
inform the farmer as to the possible application of electrical 
energy on the farm. It is far more an economic problem than 
a technical one, so, through advertising, the electric industry is 
keeping the farmer informed as to the progress of these experi- 
ments, and the possibilities of their more general use of electric 
energy. The favorable solution of this problem will bring to 
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even the outlying farms that can support it the same class of 
electric service as now is enjoyed by the cities. 

There is always more or less agitation toward the government 
ownership of one or more of the utilities, and the electrical in- 
dustry will issue a series of advertisements nationally, treating 
the various good-will problems of the industry, and particularly 
the subject of political ownership. However, good-will adver- 
tising is bringing about slowly but surely a better understanding 
on the public’s part of their great interest in the utility business. 
This understanding can only reflect itself in better service on the 
part of the utilities, as all organizations function more perfectly 
with an increase in public confidence, if for nothing else than the 
pride of showing in everything they do that they are entitled 
to confidence. And this trust is of financial value to the utility 
which faces as one of its greatest problems the securing of more 
and more capital to provide the service to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of the public. 

A well-financed utility will borrow about 55 per cent. of its 
money and acquire the other 45 per cent. from the partners in 
the business, its stockholders, and it is a very distinct advantage 
to the utility to have as its stockholders a large proportion of its 
employees and customers, as well as others living in the com- 
munity served. Raising money from these sources has been 
well termed customer ownership. There are now more than 
2,000,000 of these stockholders. It is the best kind of public 
ownership, protected by the initiative and energy of private 
operation. 

The electrical utilities’ job in the field of advertising is a large 
assignment, and it requires a big measure of courage and faith— 
faith both in the utility industry’s integrity and in the fairness 
of a free people—to carry on with it. To-day, the industry 
has extended its service until it now serves 16,000,000 cus- 
tomers; by conduct rather than argument it is beginning to make 
political attacks upon it unpopular; it is properly and ade- 
quately financed, and it stands high in the public confidence. 
Drastically complete as this revolution has been, its accomplish- 
ment to those who have watched the industry was gradual, and 
followed natural economic laws. In the winning of popular 
understanding, overtures through every established orthodox 
channel were made, and yet the backbone of the appeal consist- 
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ently remained newspaper advertising. The reasons are all 
based on practical advertising requirements in which the im- 
possible idea of purchasing editorial influence and opinion has 
absolutely no place. 


Worps, Co-Partner With VALUE 


BY JAMES W. YOUNG 
Vice-President, J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago 


A prrcr of white paper unrolling from the end of a printing 
sheet, worth perhaps as paper four or five cents a pound, but 
printed as a page in one magazine of more than two million 
circulation, is worth $7,000. 

What gives it this value? 

Why will men pay such price for it? 

There is just one thing, and that is words. “With words we 
govern men,” said Disraeli, the great English statesman, and if 
there be any romance in advertising, it begins with the miracle 
of the printed page, the power of words to set a flame to men’s 
imagination and fill them with such warm desires as lead them 
on to action. 

Twelve years ago a manufacturer of fine toilet soap found his 
business decreasing. In spite of consistent advertising and an 
excellent distribution, for three years his sales slipped. 

At last he said to an advertising man, “Here is the amount 
of money that I can afford to spend on my present volume of 
business. Take it, and see what you can do with it. If you 
can turn these decreasing sales to increasing sales, I will spend 
the same proportion as the sales grow.” 

Last year that manufacturer spent for advertising alone a 
sum ten times the amount of his total yearly business twelve 
years ago. 

What did it? 

Words, words, as somebody has said, that “‘sing to the pocket- 
book,”’ words like ‘“‘A Skin You Love to Touch.” 

In 1923, out in California, the raisin growers were having a 
hard time. The production of raisins greatly exceeded the con- 
sumption. There was a huge stock on hand and it was impossi- 
ble to sell them at a living price for the grower. 
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A great manager took hold of the raisin association, and one 
of the first things he decided was that the largest carrier for 
raisins was bread. Raisin bread had been advertised for many 
years, but this new manager worked out a plan to get bakers to 
make raisin bread a special on Wednesday, and they continued 
to advertise raisin bread with just the addition of those words, 
“Special on Wednesday.”’ And this year the sale or consump- 
tion of raisin bread is six or seven times greater than it was two 
years ago, because added to what had gone before was that one 
word “ Wednesday,” which took advantage of a little kink in 
the human mind that makes us respond quicker to a specific 
than we do to a general suggestion. 

There is power in words to work marvels, but there is also 
danger. 

One of the greatest students of words, Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
said in the preface to his famous dictionary, “I do not forget 
that while words are the daughters of earth, things are the sons 
of heaven.” 

God help the advertising man who forgets that! 

Back in the ’seventies there came to this country a Swiss 
watchmaker, and he brought with him a dream of generations of 
watchmakers, to make a watch that would be thinner, more 
beautiful, and without loss of accuracy, the dream that Herbert 
Spencer tells that he had in his youth, and tried to carry out, but 
failed. This watchmaker died before he succeeded, but the 
dream passed on to his son, and eventually the son did succeed, 
and the Gruen Verithin was put on the market. 

At the time that watch was put on the market the Gruen con- 
cern was small and obscure. ‘The first expenditure for advertis- 
ing was less than $5,000. To-day there is no concern in the 
watch industry more enviable, and the Gruen watch is sold in all 
the better jewelry stores of America. 

What did it? 

Advertising? 

Yes, but more than advertising. The Gruen watcn repre- 
sented a distinct and definite contribution, an improvement in 
the things people use. 

Again, back in the ’seventies, there was a coffee salesman 
riding on horseback through the mountainous counties of Ten- 
nessee, carrying samples in his saddle bag. 
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We must presume that the coffee he sold did not satisfy him 
personally, because he seems to have conceived a passion for 
blending coffees to find a better one. 

He continued with that passion for nearly thirty years, long 
after his days as a salesman in remote parts were over, and at 
last he succeeded, and he put that coffee on the market, and 
advertised it in one territory, and then another one, and, finally, 
Maxwell House Coffee became known everywhere throughout 
the country, and Joe Cheek became the greatest merchant of 
high-grade coffee in the world. 

Was it advertising that did that? 

In part, yes. But more than advertising. 

It was the definite effort of Joe Cheek to produce what would 
actually be a better coffee, a coffee that would please the palates 
of more people than any that had been blended before. The 
integrity with which that brand has been guarded by Joe Cheek 
and his sons and his partners, the Neals, is remarkable. 

In advertising we long ago came to the conception that it is 
futile to spend money on an article without merit, but I wonder 
if we have carried our thought on that as far as we might. 

There came into my office one day a representative from a 
great manufacturing company. We will say that they arein 
the soap business, although they are not. He told me that they 
were going to put out a new product to compete with Ivory 
Soap, we will say. 

I asked him, “Will your product be any better than Ivory 
Soap?” 

He said, “‘ No.” 

I said, “‘ Will it sell for any less than Ivory Soap?” 

He said, “‘ No.” 

“Well, will you give any more for the money than Ivory 
gives?” 

66é Noe 

Will you make it any easier for the women of this country to 
get than Ivory is to get?” 

ee No; 

“Then why, in God’s name, do you want to get into the busi- 
ness?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘there is a big business in it. Ivory has got 
a lot of it. We can make just as good a soap as Ivory. Why 
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shouldn’t we get some of it? With advertising and the right 
kind of merchandising we ought to get it.” 

My contention is that this man who is now marketing or try- 
ing to market that product will never make a success of it. He 
will sell some of it, but he will never sell it at a profit because his 
basis is unsound. He is trusting to the technique of advertising 
and merchandising without having behind it a genuine desire to 
deliver to the public a greater value than they could get other- 
wise. 

Words and things after all are for the people, and it is in the 
lives of people and their hopes and their aspirations that we 
must find the romance of advertising if it exists. 

All of us know how to live better than we do, and it is one of 
advertising’s functions and privileges to uncover the hidden 
layers of energy to men and to set up the wants that spur them 
on. 

Mr. Hoover said before the conference on Marketing, “‘Sta- 
tistics are a counterpoise to psychology in business.” 

We would all agree with that, but he did not say that they are 
a substitute for psychology in business. 

Alongside of that dictum of Hoover’s I should like to set 
another: Statistics reveal the status quo. It is the function of 
advertising to uncover the things that men can do and be and 
urge them on toward them. 


How ADVERTISING CAN Hetpe AGRICULTURE 


BY HON. RENICK W. DUNLAP 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ADVERTISING has a double task in its relation to the problems 
of agriculture. So the interests of advertising should be active 
both in developing farm production in such directions as will be 
beneficial to farming and industry generally, and at the same 
time in maintaining a high standard of living and a high degree 
of prosperity on American farms. Thus is assured an adequate 
market for advertised products in both rural and urban markets. 

One phase of the application of advertising to agriculture 
centers on the attention which the farmer in recent years has 
turned to the methods of increasing his market, of adapting pro- 
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duction to the market, and of reducing the spread which now 
exists between the price that the farmer receives and the price 
the consumer pays. Not afew farmers are using advertising in- 
dividually in marketing pure-bred live stock, eggs of guaranteed 
freshness, and other products of high quality. The success of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange lies largely in well- 
directed advertising. The recent Sun-Maid raisin campaign 
was an undoubted success. 

Unfortunately, not all agricultural advertising has been so 
successful. There is one marked difference between the con- 
sumption of many industrial products and that of agricultural 
products. The domestic market for foods is limited by the 
number of people in the country, and the total consumption of 
foods cannot be vastly increased. If by advertising we increase 
the consumption of one particular commodity, this is frequently 
at the expense of some other. I would exclude from this general 
conclusion some of the luxuries, because we could probably eat 
somewhat more of these without a noticeable decrease in the 
consumption of other foods. We cannot, however, eat another 
potato, another slice of bread, or another pork chop without af- 
fecting the consumption of some other focd. 

But advertising is no longer merely a device for increasing the 
sale or consumption of this or that commodity. In its develop- 
ment as a science it has progressed far beyond this point. It 
has become a great educative agency, and as such it may be 
applied to agriculture as it has been applied to other important 
fields. 

Advertising may promote the public health: We may alter the 
menus of the American people and encourage them to consume 
foods which will be better for them. 

Advertising may introduce more palatable foods: If meals which 
are more enjoyable can be brought about by the introduction of 
appetizing foods, advertising is worth while. 

Advertising may aid in adjusting consumption and supply: 
For three years the Department of Agriculture has been study- 
ing the effect of advertising on the market for farm products. 
Surveys of consumer demand have been conducted on such prod- 
ucts as raisins and milk, while at present a nation-wide survey 
is being made of the retailing of meat. In connection with 
both raisins and milk it was found that demand was stimulated 
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in particular by appeals based on health, making the fact more 
and more evident that the type of advertising which succeeds 
in connection with agriculture, as well as in connection with 
other industries, is that which helps both consumer and 
producer. 

Far-sighted advertising men, however, are interested not so 
much in the development of advertising on the part of farmers 
themselves as in promoting a sound agriculture and a happy, 
permanent rural life on American farms. For advertising is of 
greatest value when the American farmer is prosperous. When 
the American farmer is not prosperous he naturally is unable to 
buy to any considerable extent. Wages of men and women 
employed in urban industries drop. There is likely to be unem- 
ployment. Thus the urban market is affected. 

On the other hand, when the farmer is prosperous, the urban 
market is bettered through employment of workers at good 
wages. The farm market itself affords a splendid opportunity 
for advertised goods. The farmer is a good spender when he 
has the money with which to buy. He buys good food, good 
wearing apparel, the various luxuries of life in goodly quantities. 
Every survey that has been made has indicated that the average 
farmer buys a better quality of products than does the average 
city man. That advertising men are recognizing the importance 
of these facts is shown by the way in which they are looking to 
the Department of Agriculture for basic information as to the 
conditions that affect the buying power of agriculture—crop 
reports, birds’-eye views of the agricultural situation, market 
news service, and other data. 

We must unite in endeavoring so to stabilize agriculture that a 
repetition of the experience of the last five years will be highly 
improbable. We cannot have a stable, permanent, dependable 
market for manufactured products unless we have a stable, de- 
pendable, permanent agriculture. Advertising men can help 
in molding and directing a public sentiment that shall recognize 
the importance of farming to every branch of industry and com- 
merce in this country. They can aid in developing a public 
determination to aid in every sound project for making agricul- | 
ture more stable and rural life more stimulating and happy. 
For the problems of agriculture and the farmer, like the problems 
of every other industry and every other group, are not capable 
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of solution exclusively by the persons belonging to the group. 
They demand the thoughtful interest and attention of every- 
one. In a country such as ours we must work together not as 
antagonistic classes, but as groups ready to codperate for the 
benefit of the country as a whole. 


How Women Recarp ADVERTISING 


BY EDITH MCCLURE-PATTERSON 
Home Budget Specialist, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Dayton, O. 


No BUSINESS man to-day overlooks the importance of the 
woman buyer, because she is the ultimate consumer, she pays the 
bill. She is buying 87 per cent. of the merchandise that is going 
out of the retail stores to-day; 92 per cent. of the groceries are 
bought by women. Right in this buying is where her problem 
and the advertising problem meet because, if the purpose of ad- 
- vertising is, first, to create desirability; second, necessity in the 
minds of readers; that too is precisely what the American cus- 
tomer, the American woman buyer wants. She wants to know 
about goods, she wants to know with greater understanding 
about the merchandise that she is buying, and she wants to keep 
it sold just as much as the merchants want to keep it sold, be- 
cause her time and her energy and her efforts in taking mis- 
represented things back are expensive to her. 

Honest, dependable advertising in terms that she can under- 
stand is what is going to solve that problem. 

But this buying job is a new occupation to us women. Our 
Colonial women had here and there sprinkled about a profes- 
sional business woman, but on the whole the woman of to-day 
has had but little experience and little training in this new oc- 
cupation. Why, just a generation ago Pa took the butter and 
eggs along with the hogs and corn to market. He exchanged 
them for yard goods and staple groceries and brought them back 
to Ma instead of money. To-day, owing to the industrial revo- 
lution, Pa works in the store and Ma takes the money from his 
pay envelope and spends it for the necessities of life, sometimes 
too much for the luxuries of life. 

Women are indeed earnest about this thing, this new occupa- 
tion of buying. You may be surprised to know that all over 
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the country there are women in study classes, in their club 
work, who are having the men of their communities, the special- 
ists, the business men, come in and talk to them about their 
particular type of business, what part she as a buyer plays in 
that business. They are mightily interested, for the truth of 
the situation is that the buying power of the dollar is just three 
times more than it was in Civil War days, but we are not buying 
three times as much health, happiness, and prosperity with our 
money. 

Women distrust advertisements just a little because of past 
unpleasant experiences. For instance, one experience where a 
thing is marked pure, and she discovers that the word “bunk”’ 
should have been after it, stays in her mind. When she has 
bought something labeled “fast color’? and she found that the 
material could not keep up with it because it ran so fast, she 
does not forget it. She has been stung about as many times 
in one place as she is going to be stung. She is going to know 
the truth. 

There have been food and dairy commissions all over the 
country. They have done an enormously important piece of 
work in assuring the honesty of the contents of packages. 

The good that advertising has made toward national health, 
comfort, safety, and buyer content of our better magazines 
simply cannot be estimated. Do not stop. Keep on. But 
now, remember, be sure in all of this that you are giving the 
women 100 per cent. value, because we are a little smarter than 
we were a little while ago, and we are going to trip you up. 

Women of this country want advertising men to establish 
Better Business Bureaus all over this broad land of ours. Noth- 
ing can do the work for the ultimate woman consumer like these 
Bureaus such as now are in existence in only too few of our large 
cities. 

I don’t want for a moment to underestimate the value of 
national advertising, but advertisers must clearly appreciate the 
confidence the woman buyer feels in her local merchant. She 
probably knows him personally. She knows how far she can 
trust him. If she does not trust him she does not go to him. 
If he says the thing is right she believes him, and that settles it. 
It would not make a hundredth of the impression upon her to 
see some foreign name or some person in whom shehas no interest 
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say exactly the very same thing, or probably better, she wants 
facts, dependable information, from trustworthy sources. 

If Siebert is right, and there is only 20 per cent. of truth and 
knowledge and 80 per cent. of ignorance in existence, how import- 
ant is the great national and international service of advertising. 
Why, the women of the world are going to school to you men. 
Will you take the challenge? Help us to be better buyers, more 
intelligent buyers, that we may through our buying raise the 
standard of the individual home? ‘That is the contribution to 
the world’s progress which seems so evident to me that you 
may well consider. Will you give us Better Business Bureaus? 
Will you give us better educational, honest advertising, that the 
women may direct better and happier homes? 


Epucatinc WomEN To ADVERTISING BENEFITS 


BY MRS. ANITA SIMPSON 
Albert Frank & Co., Chicago 


Ovr responsibility as advertising men and women is clear, in 
carrying the message of advertising to the consumer and to the 
woman in the home. In this belief a number of representative 
advertising women of Chicago have planned to assume their 
share of responsibility in sending the thought “The Relation 
of Advertising to the Woman in the Home,” as broadly as possi- 
ble among all club women of the country, for a better under- 
standing of advertising on the part of women will actually 
benefit every home as well as dispel mistaken notions about 
advertising costs. 

There are eleven points of presentation planned for club 
meetings, as follows: 

First, that no one pays for advertising, that it pays for itself. 

Second, that the last articles to advance in price during the 
World War were the nationally advertised products; that adver- 
tising invariably reduces the cost of distribution. 

Third, that advertising has done more than any other one 
thing to make this age in which we live rich in comforts and 
conveniences. 

Fourth, that people dress better, eat better, sleep better, 
and live better because of advertising. 
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Fifth, that no matter how well she runs her home, where the 
housewife allows herself to be taught efficiency in buying and 
the cheapest and best markets through advertising she will 
profit thereby. | 

Sixth, that advertising has eliminated much of the drudgery 
in housework by making possible the wide manufacture and 
distribution of labor-saving devices. 

Seventh, that advertising has contributed to the health of the 
home through putting groceries and baked products in packages 
instead of their being exposed to dust and germs. 

Eighth, that advertising through constant attention to the 
care of the teeth, eyes, and digestive organs, bathing, proper 
recreation and relaxation, in connection with the use of adver- 
tised products, has performed a great public service. 

Ninth, that the tremendous increase in savings and invest- 
ments among the American people during the past ten years 
has been chiefly due to advertising, financial advertising coming 
into existence only about a decade ago. 

Tenth, that advertising has done much to increase knowledge 
by making possible the wide sale of books and periodicals. 

Eleventh, that the advertising pages save time, money, and 
effort through useless shopping around; just as news columns 
give an introduction into the political, social, and financial 
world, so do the advertising columns give information of things 
that have to do withthe everyday life of the woman in the 
home. 

Advertising is in reality a system of education. The adver- 
tising columns often rival the reading columns in interest; the 
great artists of the world are spreading a love of fine arts into a 
million American homes, and the music of the masters is now 
almost universally possible. Our speaker will point out these 
facts as well as explain the interesting principles of advertising, 
appeals and motives, the value of the child as an attention- 
arrester, and the influence of color. 

Some of these women will also be interested in knowing about 
advertising as a profession for women in the business world. 
Our speaker will be equipped to answer all questions, because 
we do not regard any such presentation as propaganda, but 
rather as a contribution to the profession in which we are en- 


gaged. 
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How BritisHh ADVERTISING Has PROGRESSED 


BY MAJOR WYNNE WILLIAMS 
Advertising Manager, the Times, London, England 


In THE 19th Century British advertising was in a bad 
way. Then the idea of looking toward your great country 
was not one to be encouraged. The fact that your funda- 
mental difficulties were almost the same as ours, that you 
were tackling them with both hands, and that you were traveling 
* yards to our inches was only realized by a very few Englishmen. 
In our country most advertising men were not even regarded as 
respectable, and the question of improving and advertising ad- 
vertising in England was certainly the most difficult problem 
advertising has ever had to face. 

The bad old days improved a little, and then this prob- 
lem was tackled courageously. The Thirty Club was founded 
in 1905—John Hart was the first president. In 1908 the first 
British. Delegation came to America to attend the fourth 
Convention of what was then the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America. 

Since that first delegation of ours, every American Convention 
has had its visitors from England, and in 1911 the first big drive 
for advertising clubs in all the big towns in Great Britain was 
made. It was successful. In 1913 an attempt was made to form 
a central national association of British advertising clubs. 

But war came, and our first great attempt died away. Most 
of the clubs went out of existence, a few just hung on lifelessly, 
while fewer still entered the wider sphere of general business 
clubs and so flourished. Yet the war gave great value to our 
advertising—an incalculable value. For the first time adver- 
tising was really used, and most successfully used, as a selling 
power by the British Government. The Government's support 
to advertising by its use in recruiting, war thrift campaigns, etc., 
etc., raised advertising prestige in Great Britain so high that 
our rapid development in the post-war period was vastly easier 
than anyone could have hoped in 1913. 

Immediately after the war British organized advertising 
completely disrupted. Many advertising men, particularly 
of the younger generation, had been killed. There were only 
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a few advertising clubs in existence, but a great revival of effort 
started immediately in all branches of advertising. More 
advertising men than ever came from England to America to 
see how the war years had affected you. 

Each of the three big bodies, advertisers, agents, and pub- 
lishers, commenced house-cleaning. The agents-publishers’ 
agreement of 1921 came into being. The standards of practice 
it laid down are now accepted by every agent and publisher in 
the country—at least in theory—and by the great majority 
practically. An intensive campaign of net sales was instituted 
by Lord Northcliffe, and many thousands of lines were published 
in his newspapers on the subject. The skeleton of an Audit 
Bureau of Circulations was established. The Club and Ex- 
hibition movement gathered weight again, and the Thirty 
Club, under J. C. Ackerman’s Chairmanship, organized the 
famous Advertising Exhibition of 1920, easily the most stupen- 
dous achievement of English advertising. It ran for six days, 
and more than 300,000 people paid for admission to it. It 
was visited by the King and Queen and most of the Cabinet 
Ministers, a proof beyond a doubt that the British public and 
the leaders of the British nation at last realized the supreme 
importance of our profession and took a close interest in its 
methods and welfare. Holding the 1924 Annual Conventions _ 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World in London 
gave our country immense advertising gains. The convention 
achieved so much that even one year afterward it is impossible 
for anybody to tabulate completely the advantages we have 
gained. There are three outstanding ones: It has finally estab- 
lished on the finest possible lines the Advertising Club move- 
ment in Great Britain. It has turned Truth in advertising from - 
a slogan to a crusade. But I think the most important of all 
our gains is the most difficult to describe. A new spirit seems 
rather a high-flown phrase, and yet I cannot think of a more 
suitable one. We all have had inspiration from the London 
Convention—we are thinking a little more rapidly perhaps, and 
some of us, maybe, are thinking along new lines altogether. 
As a nation we have neglected the selling end of commerce ‘ 
in the past. We are changing from a nation of producers to a > 
nation of sellers. Our progress since the war has been rapid. 
Since the convention even more rapid. We are developing 
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and we are solving our problems, not always in the way you 
have solved yours, but solving them satisfactorily, nevertheless. 
We are eliminating the old abuses, we are striving for new ideals, 
and we look into the future with confidence and without fear. 


BuiLpING A SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION PLAN 


BY G. C. WILLINGS 
Vice-President, Intertype Corporation, New York City 


SALESMEN must be compensated in two ways. There must 
be a money compensation; and there must be recognition of 
their accomplishments, openly expressed. A serious defect in 
the method of compensation, a lack in either division, can create 
more hidden sales resistance than any other single factor. We 
believe that we have balanced the two elements rather well in 
our company, when we view the fact that our net profits in 1924 
were approximately equal to our gross sales in 1916. 

Our problem was to decide how much we would have to pay 
to obtain capable men, counterbalanced with how much the 
corporation could afford to pay and still make a fair profit. 
The very nature of our product requires that we have so-called 
technical men, men who know enough about the machine and 
its uses. A large part of our selling task is performed not with 
the actual buyer, but with his mechanical staff, to whom the 
buyer looks for recommendations. 

When you consider that each unit of sale of our product ranges 
in price from $3,200 to $6,000 it is at once apparent that a sales- 
man cannot be expected to sell a machine every day or even 
every week. The period between prospect interest and signing 
the contract is usually long. Our selling is what might be called 
“‘low-tension,” long-distance selling, because the process is 
stretched out over so long a period of time. It is obvious that 
a straight commission plan would not be satisfactory under 
our conditions, because the average salesman would not be in a 
position to finance himself over the periods in which he is not 
making sales. On the other hand, a straight salary does not 
provide the salesman with an incentive for extra effort. We 
therefore adopted, first, a fixed minimum weekly salary and 
expenses, sufficient so that the salesman would not worry over 
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his financial problems. We then adopted a monthly commission 
scheme, based on a certain amount of sales made within the 
month, and so arranged that if his sales exceeded a certain 
amount, we would then pay a higher per cent. commission 
on the excess. We then decided to offer additional compensa- 
tion in the form of a quarterly bonus and a yearly dividend, 
provided our men reached or exceeded certain fixed quotas that 
we had established in each territory for the quarter and for the 
year. ‘The fourth step in our compensation plan is the annual 
dividend which is a definite amount per machine, paid at the 
close of the year on all machines sold during the year by the 
men who equal or exceed their yearly quota, which quota is 
simply four times the quarterly quota. The annual dividend 
is not payable to a man who leaves our employ during the year. 
Whenever a salesman’s compensation is contingent in any way 
upon his making a given quota, the closest study is necessary 
to see that the quota is not only fair to him, but also fair to the 
company. Quotas should be fixed, not so much in relation to 
the ability of a particular salesman to produce, but more in 
relation to the possible productiveness of a given territory. 
Quotas act as a splendid guide to show salesmen what ought 
to be done. And the quota idea is one that can be worked 
out in almost any line. 

For our own purposes, we feel that should we discard any part 
of our plan, it would lose its effect and the purpose for which it 
was inaugurated would be lost. We feel that we can supervise 
a man much better when he is being paid a fixed weekly salary, 
as on a straight commission scheme he feels more or less that his 
time is his own and with our monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
compensation plans, we lead him on month by month, quarter 
by quarter, to the end of the year. One of our territories before 
this plan was inaugurated turned in to us a gross business of 
approximately $50,000 a year, and within four years gross sales 
increased to approximately $300,000. 

Granting that men must receive money for their efforts, there 
is yet another form of compensation which is very important 
if we are to get the best efforts of our salesmen, and that is 
public recognition of success. 

To fill this very human and proper need we instituted a 
Salesmen’s Club. A salesman’s first quarterly quota entitles 
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him to a gold lapel pin with the figure I in the center, around the 
edges the inscription “Intertype Salesman’s Club.” This 
makes him a “First Degree”? member of the club. When he 
makes his second quota, he receives his Second Degree, and so 
on, as long as he makes his quota. The leader of the entire 
sales force, each quarter, becomes president of the club for the 
succeeding quarter; the leaders of the other three territories 
in the United States become vice-presidents for the succeeding 
quarter. 

We honor these particular men by presenting them with 
medals, and also honor the branch that sells the greatest per- 
centage of its quarterly quota by presenting the branch with a 
silver plaque, properly inscribed, to be hung in the branch office. 

Further, we honor in a similar way, but with a more expensive 
gold medal, studded with a diamond, the leader of the sales 
force for the year, and present gold medals to the leaders of 
the other branch territories, and a gold plaque to the branch 
office that leads in sales for the year; so we have a continuity 
of honors in addition to the continuity of compensation. 

Also, every quarter, we publish a pamphlet called ‘“‘“Who’s 
Who in the Intertype Sales Force”’ with the pictures of the newly 
elected officers of the Salesmen’s Club, and pictures of the men 
that have earned new degrees during the quarter, showing what 
degree they have earned. 

One fundamental underlying all successful direction of sales- 
men is leading them, it is holding out incentives of various kinds. 
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Buying through desire more important than buying under pressure—The 
necessity for facts in trustworthy service—Relationship between sales 
plan and advertising program—Determining campaign scope, and relating 
distribution to reach of the advertising—Three points in planning copy— 
How A. A. A. A. has made codperation a professional. asset. 


SHIFTING THE INITIATIVE FROM SELLING TO BUYING 


BY JOHN BENSON 
Benson, Gamble & Crowell, Chicago 


N THIS country we have two wonderful assets which are 
unique. They are the American idea of an equal chance 
for all, and the American habit of advertising. The one 

developed initiative and the other multiplied its results. 

The more people have wealth, that is, purchasing power, the 
more is created, through individual effort and the interchange 
of goods. That is the way purchasing power expands. That 
is why we have in this country the greatest domestic market 
the world ever saw. 

Advertising has been the propelling factor. It has stimulated 
and maintained a flow of merchandise which would have stag- 
gered the imagination of a generation ago. A gigantic suction 
has been set up which has widened and speeded production and 
driven the wheels of industry as by some mammoth mill race. 

Without this power there never could have been the large- 
scale production that we know. No producer would dare to 
build sufficient plant, provide sufficient capital, buy sufficient 
raw material, for the mammoth outputs of to-day unless he felt 
confident that a nation-wide market would absorb what he 
planned to produce. Advertising gives him that confidence. 
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Even if his product is not itself advertisable, its volume has 
been built up by the general demand for merchandise created 
by_ advertising. 

In giving to advertising its proper place in the scheme of dis- 
tribution, let us see how it has worked. 

In the first place, it has accustomed people to read advertising. 
It has been attractive enough, interesting enough, helpful 
enough, to build up and hold an immense audience of readers. 

Advertising has created new desires, new standards of living, 
a demand for more and better goods. It has given to people 
the impulse to choose what they want in the things that they 
need. They have acquired standards of merchandise, both a 
quality and a price point of view. 

Confidence has been built up. The momentum of advertising 
has purified its. own stream. ‘The cost of it is a safeguard. To 
make advertising pay, repeat orders are necessary, and they do 
not come from misleading appeal. 

Advertising has vitalized the channels of trade. Jobbers and 
salesmen prefer to handle an advertised line. Dealers stock 
it more readily. They expect less sales resistance from the 
public. The so-called mood of acceptance enables the dealer 
to complete a sale more quickly, with less clerical cost. Ad- 
vertising has been a stimulator of trade channels—stirred them 
into action. 

In the mail-order field great strides have been made—an 
extremely important development, training people as it does to 
purchase from advertising alone. 

But we must not rest on these laurels. The very volume of 
trade and the widespread buying power created have been 
building up extravagance in the cost of distribution. Waste 
has been creeping into selling effort and into advertising effort 
which must be reduced or eliminated. 

Because there was so much merchandise demanded by the 
public and people bought so freely, retailers sprang up every- 
where without capital or training. They got big margins. 
People had the money to pay. At the same time advertising 
grew by leaps and bounds without any adequate check upon 
returns on the expenditure. 

There is a new era coming. For years this country has been 
moving toward a stage of primary exhaustion of its natural 
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resources. Our forests are depleted. Our mines are going 
deeper, becoming more expensive to operate. Our virgin land 
is about gone. It requires more intensive cultivation at higher 
cost to produce food. The buying power of people in terms of 
dollars has been stretched to its limit. If more units of product 
are to be sold we must materially lower our prices, and that 
means lowering our costs, especially the cost of distribution. 
Business men have come to realize the waste there is in selling 
and the need for a drastic reconstruction of the whole process 
of marketing goods. 

There are too many dealers and too many jobbers. Relatively 
few of them are efficient. There is not enough business to go 
around. Ona small volume, retail overhead eats up the profit. 
The gross is very high; the net very small. 

Retailers are still performing a function which is less and less 
needed and getting a high wage for it. They are acting as their 
customer’s shopping guide, selecting and stocking the mer- 
chandise they want him to buy. Most of them don’t know 
enough about merchandise really to help the consumer, but they 
are a power, nevertheless, with which the producer must reckon. 

In the high-unit sale field, the aggressive merchant has an 
exorbitant overhead. He pays high rent. He employs high- 
grade salesmen. He sends out selling crews in the neighborhood 
to force the sale on the consumer’s doorstep. He sells on partial 
payment. He often realizes a very slender net on a very high 
gross. The price restricts his market. Fewer people can buy. 
If it were not for the partial payment system many dealers 
would go out of business. This applies to motor cars, pianos, 
phonographs, washing machines, radio—a long list of articles 
sold on time. 

Forced selling has its reaction. It leads to inflation. People 
buy more than they can afford or before they can afford it. The 
first wave of depression finds them broke. ‘Then business falls 
off Baby. Forced selling is extremely expensive to all con- 
cerned. 

There are too many jobbers. They duplicate each other’s 
selling effort, with men, warehouses, and trucks. It is difficult 
for them to make a profit on existing margins, and these add 
heavily to the cost of goods. 

The producer’s selling cost is extravagant. To move his own 
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goods he has to help the retailer. In some lines he does every- 
thing for the retailer but pay his store rent. He furnishes him 
with capital by long dating. He furnishes specialty men to 
help jobber salesmen sell the dealer and oftentimes to help the 
dealer sell the consumer. He provides service men to help the 
retailer take care of hiscustomer. He contributes to the dealer’s 
advertising. He maps out re-sale plans. He coaches retail 
clerks. He furnishes display material for counter and window. 
He puts demonstrators in the store. 

All of this service is expensive, on top of traveling salesmen 
and national advertising. It goes into the price the dealer pays 
and hands on to the consumer. 

How can this burden be reduced? 

Fundamentally, by shifting the initiative from selling to buying. 
We have got to build up more consumer pull and have less selling 
push all along the line. 

Then we have got to organize selling channels as production 
channels have been organized, on a large and efficient scale. 
This will consolidate retailing into fewer and more capable hands. 
Gradually the local man will lose his importance. He will 
become less of a merchant and more of a storekeeper, pure and 
simple, managed and controlled by a central authority. 

The chain store has made a real beginning in this direction. 
The movement will grow. It and the mail-order house will force 
the less efficient tradesman out of business. Local stores will 
become, more and more, supply depots for the convenience of 
the public. They will carry meritorious merchandise known to 
and believed in by the consumer requiring less salesmanship to 
move. 

Of course, there will always be a place for the individual 
merchant of merchandising ability. He will continue to make 
an individual appeal in his own locality in proportion to his 
merit. 

In the jobbing field also consolidations will take place. They 
are already going on. Competing houses are combining, dis- 
missing their individual salesmen, cutting out overhead, turning 
their warehouses into local units of supply controlled by one 
management. 

As retailing and wholesaling thus becomes better organized, 
it will be better managed. It will buy more intelligently, 
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stocking only merchandise which people want. Many of the 
huge losses merchants annually sustain through unwise buying 
will be eliminated. Advertised merchandise will have the right 
of way provided the price is right. But the price must be right. 
The large and resourceful house will command so much con- 
fidence in the community that its endorsement of goods carried 
may compete seriously with the influence of national trade- 
marks. ‘The advertised article will have to be meritorious and 
be meritoriously advertised, to hold its own. 

It seems quite probable that a new class of advertisers will 
arise—large national retailers with outlets all over the country, 
who may use the magazines to build up public confidence in the 
quality and price of everything they sell, and use the local press 
to promote the merchandise itself. This is very likely to occur 
or is already occurring in the drug field, the grocery field, the 
bakery field, the music field, the shoe field, the tobacco field, 
the department store field, and others. 

In this evolution of trading initiative, advertising is bound 
to have a decisive réle to play. It holds the key to consumer 
demand. It has the power to induce purchasing initiative. 
But we will have to do a more scientific job. We must make 
advertising more influential with the consumer, and get more 
effectiveness out of the advertising dollar. 

In considering the future demands upon advertising, let us 
briefly review some of the handicaps which have developed in 
it and what must be done to overcome them. 

In the first place, advertising volume is a handicap. There 
is now so much advertising that busy people distracted by 
motoring, movies and radio, excited by sensational news, pay 
less heed to it. ‘They glance at advertisements rather than read 
them. They get into their minds certain trade names flashed 
at them boldly and persistently, names which they more or less 
uncritically accept when pushed at them over the counter by a 
dealer. They still rely on the dealer to select for them any one 
of these trade names he prefers. 

Consumers are probably in recent years being less influenced 
by advertising itself and more by the secondary effects of ad- 
vertising upon the dealer’s initiative. Advertising has acted as 
a self-starter. It starts the jobber, it stocks the dealer, and 
the consumer falls in line. As a rule, it does not convince the 
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consumer as mail order does. It does not lead to a definite, 
active, well-grounded preference on his part. He knows names 
better than he knows products. ‘The dealer still acts as his 
shipping adviser, for which he is entitled to a high rate of 
profit. 

The very volume of advertising blurs individual preference 
for an advertised product. ‘There are others being promoted 
in much the same way, with much the same claims, in advertise- 
ments equally well groomed as to art, typography, headlines 
and borders. Individuality is accordingly submerged. ‘The 
very effort to secure it by more distinctive and attractive display 
has tended to level up all advertising. ‘Technique is far ahead 
of content. Magazines and newspapers are filled with good- 
looking advertisements, “little Lord Fauntleroys all dressed up 
and many of them with nowhere to go.” They make in the 
aggregate a symphony of pleasing effect without contrasting 
ideas to arrest attention. 

What advertising needs is more individuality of thought, 
new points of view, interesting and informative copy. Irrele- 
vant interest, curiosity headlines, pictorial attractions, are being 
overdone. ‘There should be more direct appeal to self-interest, 
a more resourceful handling of the uses and merits of a 
product. 

There is not enough grip in headlines to attract enough read- 
ers who are or may he interested in the product. Headlines 
should have more meat in them. ‘They should convey the 
message at a glance. A hundred people glance at advertise- 
ments to one who reads the text. That larger audience must 
be influenced favorably and made to yield a better percentage 
of interested readers. 

It seems to me the advertisement writer should follow more 
closely the technique of the news writer, in satisfying the public. 
He must give the reader something worth while for the pains 
of reading; otherwise the latter will quit. This is important, 
not only for the individual advertisement, but also for the whole 
business of advertising. Unless people get something worth-, 
while out of reading advertising, they won’t continue to read it. 
They won’t waste the time. 

Advertising influence would be more effective if every adver- 
tisement would look through the reader’s eyes and have his 
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interest at heart. It should never mislead. It should never 
disappoint with bold, intriguing headlines and no substance to 
follow. It should avoid sweeping claims. It should be interest- 
ing and informative, sincere and specific. 

This may sound simple, but it is often a difficult problem. 
Most merchandise is not very interesting. It is all so much 
alike to the unimaginative mind. If a product is worth ad- 
vertising at all, however, it must have some vital aspects which 
can be presented from a fresh angle. The trouble with much 
copy is its lack of enthusiasm. It employs stereotyped super- 
latives. The copywriter does not immerse himself in the merit 
of that product, either from the maker’s or the consumer’s 
point of view. His own emotions are unaroused. His own 
imagination never gets fired. What can you expect but a dry, 
uninteresting piece of copy? 

There is a world of copy material imbedded in the feeling of 
users for a product, in the uses they make of it, in the benefits 
they individually derive, in the pithy phraseology they employ 
in telling about it. Often a user will discover in a product 
things never thought of by the maker, which will open up an 
entirely new range of advertising appeal. Copywriters can be 
as interesting about a flatiron as George Eliot was about com- 
monplaces of ordinary life if they will sink themselves as deeply 
and feelingly into the subject as she did. 

During the past two decades advertising has done a big job 
in stimulating trade channels. Advertised goods have been 
preferred by jobbers and dealers. ‘The mere prospect of an 
advertising campaign has been the means of stocking a product. 
The trade has had respect for advertising as such. Dealers 
have codperated with it by local publicity, by window and 
counter displays, by mail follow-up, by demonstrations and 
training of sales clerks. This local effort has really been the 
effective factor. It has sold the goods. 

But the advertising of the future cannot lean so heavily upon 
stimulating the channels of trade into selling effort. It must 
rely more upon consumer influence. It must be so informative 
and convincing that consumers will definitely prefer the product 
and demand it from the dealer. 

Building up a definite preference for a product in the reader’s 
mind, so that he will inquire for or demand that product from 
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his dealer, is a more difficult job than the familiar one of build- 
ing up a mood of acceptance. The billboard type of copy can 
accomplish the latter. It will take something more convincing 
and more incisive to do the former. And it must be done, if 
advertising is going to do its share toward shifting the burden 
of distribution from a selling to a buying initiative. 

There is a new trend in selling which is helpful to advertising. 
Service is being sold rather than the product. The maker of a 
furnace does not sell it as such; he sells heat—dependable and 
economical, healthful and automatic. Instead of fans and 
blowers, ventilation is sold, scientifically designed and installed 
to do a given job. Bond houses sell financial service instead of 
isolated securities; they build up for their customers a sound 
structure of investment. The modern life insurance salesman 
does not peddle policies; he offers his prospect a plan of protec- 
tion, suited to the latter’s income and circumstances. The 
truck manufacturer does not sell trucks; he sells delivery 
service, properly installed, always available, operating at low 
cost. 

This new point of view of selling is being reflected in advertis- 
ing, very much to its advantage. It makes a more interesting 
story and deals with the subject from the standpoint of the 
reader’s own interest. There is an inviting opportunity here 
to give to advertising copy an informative content, at once 
scientific and helpful, more than has been possible in the 
past. 

Smaller units of space may be used as advertising becomes 
more informative and less flamboyant. ‘So new fields of ad- 
vertising must be developed if volume is to be maintained; and 
volume must be maintained to keep advertising rates where 
they are. 

Advertising men must be ever on the alert for new opportun- 
ities, new merchandise, new uses of it, new inventions. Some 
of the old ones may lose their appeal and pass out of the adver- 
tising arena. 

Advertising has done a big job. Great progress has been 
made in the amount and effectiveness of it. Greater progress 
will be made in the future. But we must look that future 
squarely in the face. We must ourselves be the first to recognize 
its new requirements and to meet them. 
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APPROACHING THE PRIMARY ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 


BY DR. DANIEL STARCH ; 
Director, Department of Research, American Association of Advertising Agencies, New York City 


TuHosE who are most familiar with the problems of marketing, 
advertising, and selling are keenly aware of this important 
immediate problem: How can we eliminate waste and lost 
motion and make our efforts more effective in the distribution 
of goods? 

The chief cause of waste, no doubt, is lack of knowledge; 
and in the field of distribution, the main sources of waste are 
due to lack of knowledge as to 

1. Whether there is a market for a given product. 

2. How large the market is for that product. 

3. Where that market is. 

4. How difficult a task it is to reach that market and what 
is involved in reaching it. 

5. How a given market may be reached with sales messages, 
and 

6. What kind of sales message will be most effective. 

Then there are wastes due 

7. To lack of proper codrdination of all the sales and ad- 
vertising activities in a given program. 

8. To untruthfulness and the resulting lack of confidence, 
and 

9. To the selling of products or services which do not have a 
useful place in society. 

Practically every one of these sources of waste, with the ex- 
ception of the ones due to deviation from the highest standards 
of business ethics, is due to lack of knowledge. Much more 
effort has been devoted to a scientific study of the problems of 
production than to a study of the problems of distribution. 
Very few industries have a specific department devoted to the 
study of these problems. The advertising agencies—which as a 
group have undoubtedly done more than any other organiza- 
tions in studying distribution problems, have made thorough- 
going investigations only very recently. Scarcely anyone has 
done so for more than ten years. 

Speaking broadly, our two chief problems are: 
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(a) What is the market for a given product? and 

(b) How can it be reached? 

People, of course, are the market. Hence, these two problems 
must be broken down in terms of population into more specific 
problems, of which the following are the chief ones: 

1. Who has the purchasing power to buy a given product? 

2. How many people of this buying power are there? and 
how many of them may buy or need this product? 

3. Where, geographically, do they live? 

4. ‘Through what avenues can we reach these people with 
advertising and sales messages? 

5. By what kinds of messages can we influence these pur- 
chasers to buy the product? 

6. Through what channels can the product itself be brought 
tothem? That is, what are the centers of distribution, together 
with their tributary outlets, for a given product? 

Unless we do something with these questions, unless we obtain 
dependable facts about them, we shall be no better off than we 
were before. So progress in eliminating waste in distribution 
will be due largely to thoroughgoing research in that field. 

A certain large department store in a large eastern city, doing 
approximately $12,000,000 worth of business a year, had been 
advertising equally in three leading papers of its city. The 
question was raised one day as to whether or not the fourth 
leading paper should not be used equally. Accordingly an 
investigation was planned to determine which of the news- 
papers of that city reached the customers of the store. The 
finding was that the fourth paper was the one most widely 
read by the customers of that store, although it had been used 
not nearly as extensively as the other three. ‘The result was 
that more advertising was put into this paper than into any 
other, and almost as much was put into one of the other three 
papers which, according to the investigation, was read almost 
as widely as the fourth. Less advertising was placed in the 
two remaining papers. The subsequent business of the store 
showed that the results of this investigation were correct, and 
the managers of the various departments thoroughly agreed 
as to the wisdom of the plan. 

The same store made an investigation of the relation of ad- 
vertising to special sales, as the store conducted a considerable 
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number of these throughout the year. The investigation showed 
that a certain monthly special sale which was repeated through- 
out the year was an actual loss to the store of about $50,000. 

Needless to say, these sales were abandoned. ; 

In a middle-western city the management of a men’s furnish- 
ing store, which drew upon a considerable surrounding area, 
thought that they were deriving an equal amount of business 
from each of the three leading sections of the city and from 
certain outlying towns. A thorough research showed that the 
impressions of the management were far out of the way, that 
they were deriving very much less business from one area of the 
city than they had thought, and that they were also deriving 
very much less business from certain outlying towns than they 
had judged. This knowledge at once led to a strengthening 
of their advertising efforts in those particular areas. 

In the case of the larger problems common to the advertising 
and merchandising of many products, the results of research 
should be of much greater magnitude and wider influence. 

The first problem which the Research Department of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies is undertaking 
to solve is: What is the buying power of the readers of various 
periodicals? A reliable answer to this question should make it 
possible to know more accurately and intelligently how to reach 
the market for a given commodity requiring a certain buying 
power. } 

Our immediate objective in investigating this problem is to 
determine the most suitable and reliable methods for solving 
this problem. At the same time we are securing facts which 
will be of use in the final solution. Accordingly, we are ap- 
proaching this problem through four different methods. 

1. The first method consists of checking through the sub- 
scribers’ lists of some seventy-five leading periodicals for the 
purpose of determing the occupations of their respective readers. 

2. The second method is carried out by means of a house- 
to-house survey. This survey includes a series of questions 
designed in the main to determine the occupations of those who 
buy a given magazine on the newsstand as compared with those 
who obtain the same magazine through subscription. In addi- 
tion this survey will bring information about indices of buying 
power other than occupation. It will also bring information 
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as to how a magazine is regarded in the home from the stand- 
point of appeal and standing. 

3. The third method sphciats in making a newsstand survey 
through personal inquiries of those who buy magazines at the 
newsstand. This will furnish us a check as to the occupations 
and buying power of those who buy on the newsstand as com- 
pared with those who receive a magazine through subscription. 
According to present plans, we are arranging for approximately 
15,000 individual interviews by means of the house-to-house 
survey and the newsstand survey, being carried out through 
contacts which we have been able to establish with universities 
in various parts of the country. 

4. The fourth method consists of sending out by mail a brief 
questionnaire which is designed to determine the occupations 
and. two or three other indices of buying power of the readers 
of various magazines, both with reference to those obtained 
through subscription and those bought on the newsstand. 

Some persons make light of statistics because so many so- 
called statistics are paraded simply to show a point, and do not 
reveal the real situation, and such so-called research and statis- 
tics are worse than useless. I am sure that diligent, open- 
minded research, conducted in the same spirit as the research 
which led to the discovery or to the invention of various proc- 
esses In industry, will bring us also nearer to a solution of the 
puzzling questions which perplex us in the field of distribution. 

One of the leading engineers this country has produced made 
the statement that the most profitable investment he had ever 
made was the money he had put into research. 

Let us not misunderstand. Research, facts, and statistics 
cannot take the place of judgment and imagination in making 
and executing plans. Sound judgment and practical imagina- 
tion will always be most necessary. Facts, however, must be 
and are the only sure foundation upon which sound judgment 
and practical imagination can be based. 

Returning to our original main problems, we shall some day 
know with satisfactory accuracy: 

1. Who the people are who have the buying power to pur- 
chase a given product; how many there are; and where they are 
located geographically ; 

2. We shall know more accurately through what channels 
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to reach them with our sales messages without so much waste 
and lost motion; 
3. We shall know what sorts of sales messages will really 
influence them, without relying so blindly on individual guess. 
We shall know the truth and the truth shall make us free— 
free from mistakes, guessing, and waste. 


CoORDINATING ADVERTISING WITH SALES 


BY ARTHUR W. SULLIVAN 
Vice-President, Joseph Richards Co., New York City 


In THESE days of manufacturing, over-production, and close 
profit margins, the advertiser’s Thursday glow of pride at a 
double-page spread is often succeeded by a Monday chill of 
apprehension over the sales sheet. And all the mystic ritual 
of copy production is so much Sanskrit to your modern sales 
manager unless he can translate it in terms of black figures. 

Advertising to-day is a sales foree—a force for sales. It is an 
equally important force for sales—only in somewhat different 
fashion—as the two-legged sales force which is out calling on 
the trade. 

This advertising force for sales, no matter how good or bad 
it may be, no matter how large or how small, how gaudy or 
humble in appearance, has the magic ability to call upon thou- 
sands and even millions of people in a day. Having gained 
entrée to the prospect, however, advertising, like every two- 
legged salesman, must fight its own battle. If it is indeed a 
force for sales it delivers a sales talk to these millions of people 
that is a model for brevity, completeness, and the orderliness in 
which the sales points are marshalled. In its appearance, ap- 
proach, and courtesy it exemplifies the highest traditions of the 
advertiser it represents. 

At the same time that the advertising is calling upon millions 
of potential users of the product, it is also visiting thousands 
of dealers who sell it. 

At this point the advertising force for sales teams up with the 
human sales force. It introduces John Salesman to the dealer, 
so that when John walks in he is already favorably known. It 
saves John hours of time each week by presenting his credentials 
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for him—hours that John can utilize in taking orders instead 
of having to explain the parentage of his product. 

Time is the most precious commodity that John Salesman 
has in his portfolio. Last year it was discovered that only 
55 per cent. of the time of a large sales organization was spent 
actually in selling. The other 45 per cent. was spent in getting 
to dealers’ places of business and waiting for buyers to listen. 
Hence, in effect, a sales hour becomes a sales half-hour; and 
advertising is not a force for sales unless it conserves John 
Salesman’s time and makes it more profitable. 

When advertising increases the productive activity of John 
Salesman it is truly a sales force. For example, it helps him 
sell a larger average quantity per customer because it creates 
public acceptance of and demand for the line he carries. It also 
enables him to make more calls in a given day—and by the law 
of averages this, too, means more sales. 

In short, the right kind of advertising is so important a force 
for sales that it enables John Salesman to sell more goods to 
more customers in less time and at greater profit. 

You have lately heard prospects say: “‘We are not interested 
in talking about copy and art work. There are plenty of 
agencies who can turn out good-looking advertisements and tells 
us how to spend advertising money. What we want now is 
someone who can help us with our sales problems—someone 
who can show us how to hook advertising and selling together 
so as to sell more goods and sell them at a profit.” 

And many an agency man will make a reply which, reduced 
to its essentials, is this: “‘ We never interfere with the advertiser’s 
sales problem. That is his job. Our job is to produce the 
advertising.” 

But zs that all of our job? 

Do we advertising agents realize that sound sales counsel and 
codperation are the crying need of the average business in 
America to-day? The ignorance of many businesses in regard 
to the veriest fundamentals of practical marketing is colossal. 
To these businesses the modern agency can, if it will, be a pillar 
of fire in the darkness. And there is a rapidly growing convic- 
tion on the part of advertisers that sales counsel should be an 
integral part of agency service. 

The agency deals with the problems of firms in widely diver- 
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gent lines of business. It accumulates a broad knowledge of 
business principles and methods. It is equipped to probe 
deeply into almost any business. And it is an inexperienced 
agency man, indeed, who cannot ask the advertiser questions 
about his business that he cannot answer. 

In taking over one account an agency recently asked: 

Where was the record of total sales for the past five years? 
(The client had records for only two years, and those were in- 
complete by territories. ) 

Were there records of salesmen’s sales by products and by 
months? (No, there were not.) : 

Had any field investigation been made of actual business 
conditions in different parts of the country? (No, the firm 
subscribed to a bulletin service.) 

Had there been an analysis of competition in various terri- 
tories? (No need of it; they knew their market intimately 
and had for twenty years.) 

Were there any local conditions that worked for or against this 
Gara (None except the local manager and his sales- 
men. 

And so on and so on with like results for half a day. 

The agency was successful in getting permission to send a man 
into the field. He investigated two. widely different sections 
of the country. 

He found that in one group of states the product was poorly 
distributed and yet the volume per dealer was comparatively 
large because the dealers carried only a few competing brands. 
In another group of states this advertiser had 75 per cent. 
distribution, but the volume per dealer was very low and the 
number of competing brands carried per dealer very large. 
In this latter group of states the product led all brands in total 
sales. In the former group of states it stood fourth. There 
were good and sufficient reasons for the conditions in both terri- 
tories. 

When the agency presented these and other findings to the 
client, not the least important result was a complete change in 
sales and advertising policies to conform to the conditions of the 
respective territories. 

Perhaps the most important thing accomplished was that the 
agency literally taught this manufacturer more about sales an- 
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alysis and sound field operation than he had ever before known. 
More than that, the agency gained the well-earned and perma- 
nent confidence of the manufacturer. 

There is an agency that is not satisfied merely to have its 
advertising please the president, the sales manager, and the 
advertising manager of one of its clients. The agency urges 
that once each year the client cross-question every branch 
manager in the country on all sales and advertising problems. 
When that time comes each branch manager must send in to the 
home office a full and comprehensive report answering a long 
list of questions among which are the following: 

1. On what items in our line did you have the severest 
competition this past year? 

fd, : Which company was your strongest competitor on each 
item! 

3. On which of our products do you see major opportunities 
for next year; i.e., which will be your biggest sellers? 

4. Which competitors have branch offices in your city? 

5. What are their sales plans for next year? 

6. How do they distribute their products? 

7. What local advertising has each of your aap 
done this year? 

8. What products have they advertised? 

9. What media have they used? 

10. What do you know of your competitors’ advertising 
plans for next year? 

11. What returns, diréct or indirect, in dollars and cents, 
by items and by media, have you had from our advertising this 
past year? 

12. Which separate advertisements have produced the 
greatest returns? 

13. Which media do you favor continuing next year and why? 

14. Which do you favor dropping and why? ° 

15. How would you improve our advertising copy? 

16. How would you improve our window displays? 

17. How would you improve our direct mail advertising? 

18. Describe in detail what methods you use to get your 
salesmen to use our advertising as a factor in building sales. 
Give the examples of successful results from the methods you 
have used. 
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The returns to these and other questions give the agency a 
clear and exact picture of the sales and advertising situation in 
every section of the United States. With this data as a guide 
the next year’s advertising, based upon the opinion of the men 
who are selling the goods in the field, cannot help but rest upon 
a firm foundation of practical knowledge. 

Many a manufacturer wonders why his factory output and 
his sales accomplishments don’t jibe. The factory produces, 
apparently, too many of Model A and the sales manager sells 
too many of Model B. So the production manager and the 
sales manager square away in the office of the president or 
general manager, who is interested to know the answer. 

What is wrong with this picture? 

The agency representative is not there. 

How does the agency man fit into the picture? 

There is one agency which, in the case of a certain client, keeps 
a quarterly record of the products manufactured, by number 
and by value, in comparison with manufacture ever the same 
period in previous years and in comparison with other products 
in the factory. The agency also receives the monthly state- 
ment of sales by products and by branches. 

It is a comparatively easy matter, by comparing the factory 
output with results in the field, to see month by month the 
relationship and balance between production and sales. At the 
end of the year the agent talks right from the facts when he 
recommends that certain products be advertised in the year to 
come. 

A certain manufacturer was aaeuine his entire appropriation 
on one of the numbers in his line, and not the most profitable 
one, either. Sales were not increasing as the advertiser thought 
they should. He was thoroughly disgusted with advertising. 
It was everything that disgruntled advertisers have said about 
it since 1840. * 

The agency representative went sleuthing in the manufac- 
turer’s sales records. He found the advertised line represented 
but 35 per cent. of the total value of sales; 40 per cent. of total 
distribution and 29 per cent. of sales volume. He found that 
another number, previously ignored, represented a higher per- 
centage of distribution and a larger percentage of sales volume 
and value than the number advertised. 
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This one discovery led to many others. ‘The entire sales and 
advertising program was changed; the advertiser smiled again; 
his pocket nerve relaxed and the appropriation was 100 per cent. 
greater the next year. 

Such a tale needs no moral to adorn it. The method used 
was simplicity itself; the results so satisfactory that they far 
more than justified the extra time and expense incurred by the 
agency in digging to the root of the problem. 

How many of your clients can give you the following vital 
statistics over a period of five years; statistics which can make 
or ruin the success of an advertising campaign? 

1. Average purchase per customer per year by leading items. 

2. Average sales per salesman per year by leading items. 

3. Average value per sale. 

4. Average number of calls per salesman per day. 

5. Average turnover of accounts per year by branch offices 
and by salesmen. 

6. Average number of new accounts by branch offices and 
by salesmen per month. 

Here are some of the things an advertising agency executive 
can do to coérdinate advertising with sales: 

1. He can make the advertising a factor in balancing factory 
production with sales results. 

2. He can work out with the client a set of sales records 
that will tell the whole truth and that will stand analysis. 

3. He can help the advertiser find the answer to his local or 
national distribution problem. 

4. He can shift advertising to meet sales conditions— 
national or local—and know why he is doing it. 

5. He can codperate with the advertiser in setting sales 
quotas. 

ve He can suggest to the advertiser methods of increasing 
sales. 

7. He can work out with the client how to market a new 
product successfully. 

8. He can build sales, and hence advertising, by developing 
with the client sales contests of a sound character. 

9. He can prove himself invaluable to the client by helping 
teach the salesmen the principles of sound selling and merchan- 
dising. One agency has delved so deeply into each of three 
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great industries as to be able to write series of lessons on sales- 
manship for each of those sales forces. 

Such service on the part of the agency is hard work and 
tedious work and costly work. But the results of it come back 
in loyal customers and in growing appropriations. 

Under these conditions the erstwhile bumpy road of client 
relationship becomes a boulevard. Because you are as deeply 
informed of his difficulties as your client, and because you aid in 
their solution, you are no longer an outsider whose sole purpose 
in life appears to be to make him spend money. 

He has a deep and abiding confidence in you. All the facts 
and figures of the business are at your command. He brings 
you his troubles. You are a part of the firm; a trusted member 
of the family. You belong! 

With such a relationship as this the great and mysterious 
problem of coérdinating advertising with sales becomes only a 
normal part of your day’s work. 


SHALL THE CAMPAIGN BE SECTIONAL OR NATIONAL? 


BY HARBOROUGH I. LILL 
The Chambers Agency, New Orleans, La. 


OnE of the great problems of the advertising business to-day 
is where to spend the money. It is true that, in advertising, 
the size of the space is important, the attention-getting value 
is important, and the copy is important. 

Assuming, however, that the best copy will be written and that 
every detail will be looked after by experts, the first considera- 
tion in planning an advertising campaign is whether the cam- 
paign will be laid out to develop from city to city and state to 
state, and gradually throughout the entire nation, or whether 
it shall attack the whole national market right from the begin- 
ning. There are times when an article having small distribution 
and limited sales, even with a small company behind it, can at- 
tempt national advertising and make a success of it. There 
are other times when another article with a large organization, 
with a large volume of sales and lots of capital, would do better 
to go after sectional business first. 

If you have a commodity that is bulky, in which freight rates 
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play a most important part, on which your demand is limited to 
certain teritory, then, of course, your advertising must be 
sectional. As a general rule, it is better to start sectional ad- 
vertising on a popular priced article, such as a food product 
or commodities selling for 5 cents, 10 cents, or 25 cents. The 
reason is that on these commodities there are so many dealers 
and so many millions of people in a small section who can use 
the commodity, and these millions’ can be reached fairly eco- 
nomically by sectional advertising. 

Furthermore, the advertiser can make his try-out as large or 
as small as he wants to, picking out such territory as he can 
conveniently handle. It isn’t necessary for him to accumulate 
large sums of money and wait two or three years to find out 
whether he can make a “go” of it. 

On the other hand, suppose that the manufacturer is selling 
gas heaters. ‘The number of gas heaters sold in each community 
is rather limited, yet the total number for the whole United 
States is enormous. If this advertiser selected sectional papers — 
on his gas heaters, then the advertising cost per unit of sale 
would be too high. He could, however, pick out a few maga- 
zines, reaching the majority of worthwhile families of America, 
and for a comparatively small sum of money he could sell the 
American public. 

All that is necessary for him to start with is that he have a 
good heater and that his volume of sales already be large enough 
to permit him to appropriate enough money to conduct a 
campaign that is large enough to be effective. When a manu- 
facturer reaches this size, regardless of whether his business is 
done in two or three states or in two or three cities, he can start 
his national advertising and make a success of it. An article 
of this kind can, with the proper sales effort, be made to yield 
a quota that will take care of the advertising appropriation. 

This does not mean that articles selling for five cents and ten 
cents cannot be advertised nationally before they have been 
advertised and sold sectionally. ‘There are times when this 
can be done. There is this consideration, however, that it 
takes a great deal more advertising to sell a food product or a 
low-priced article than a higher-priced article—the market is so 
much larger and it is more difficult to capture. 

Then there is a third plan which contemplates national ad- 
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vertising as the basis of the campaign. Medium-size space is 
used in national magazines as a dealer and consumer educational 
program, this to be followed by intensive territorial sales effort 
and advertising. In other words, thoroughly merchandise the 
story told in national media in an intensive local way in im- 
portant key cities, that is, population centers with strong sec- 
tional media, where additional effort is required to bring the 
established buying motives to the point of sale. This plan has 
been most effectively used by the automotive industry, especially 
by the automobile manufacturer, the tire manufacturer, and 
many others. Where the plan has been carried through, suc- 
cesses have been remarkable. 

Even with the overwhelming amount of publicity given radio, 
coupled with intensive advertising in national media, equipment 
sales are gauged largely by the amount of sales or advertising 
effort behind them in any given territory. 

This plan undoubtedly develops a closer contact with the 
dealer and his problems, but the idea must not be carried too 
far. Starting with the national media carrying the weight of 
your message, do not, just because you find sectional assistance 
effective, change your plans and put the whole of your effort 
into certain sectional media that seem to offer the greatest 
sales possibility at the moment. 

There is more than a moral in the old adage, “Don’t put all 
your eggs into one basket.”’ There is a thought in this that 
should be given very serious consideration by every agent and 
advertiser. 

America is a great country—a wonderful country—but we 
must also remember that it is big enough to have all kinds of 
things happening in it at the same time. Every day news 
flashes advise us: “Strike unsettled in New England”’—“ Condi- 
tions of cotton unfavorable’—“‘New oil fields discovered ””— 
“Citrus crops bring good prices’—‘*‘Demoralized condition 
in the wheat belt,” and so on. Every day tells its tale of de- 
pression and prosperity for the different sections of the country. 
While all is not always serene for the national advertiser, his 
profits are generally greater—his “‘eggs are not all in one basket.” 

In determining your advertising plan, circumstances would 
indicate whether it should be made sectional, national, or a 
combination of both. The determination as to which plan to 
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adopt requires experience, skill, knowledge of merchandising 
of selling and a knowledge of business. 

There is this advantage to be gained—that as a general rule 
sectional advertising can usually be done at a profit to begin 
with, and national advertising is often done at a loss. 

On the other hand, there is more money wasted in sectional 
advertising, because, aside from the people who don’t make 
good with national advertising, the national advertising appro- 
priations are more efficiently spent, as the advertising dollar 
goes further; it reaches more people for less money. 


How ACCESSIBILITY OF PRopuct AFFECTS THE ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


BY A. B. TAYLOR 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


REGARDLESS of how accessible a manufacturer might aim 
to make his product, the public has the final say. Custom 
and personal habits must be taken into consideration by the 
manufacturer, because, even though buying custom and people’s 
habits can be involuntarily changed and have been changed, the 
attempt more often fails than succeeds. Some women look 
forward with pleasant anticipation to their shopping day in 
town, when they can look around the big stores. Others 
dread the shopping crowds and prefer to make their purchases 
in the neighborhood. 

Normal distribution is ordinarily difficult enough to obtain 
without attempting to go further, yet many manufacturers 
to-day are trying to do that very thing, not realizing that our 
markets are changing every day and quite different now than 
twenty years ago. Some of our markets are becoming more 
confined. Department stores have grouped together for the 
purpose of placing large single orders at the lowest prices; 
department stores are consolidating and buying from one office; 
drug, dry goods, and grocery chain stores are growing larger; 
more chain stores are being formed, and mutual wholesalers 
and codperative buying syndicates are becoming larger and. 
more numerous. 

The extent to which a manufacturer should aim to make his 
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product accessible can best be determined after certain facts 
and existing conditions have been taken into consideration. 
He must recognize the present buying habits of the consumer 
using his product and the selling practices of the trade channels 
through which his merchandise is sold. Perhaps new markets 
can be developed which would make his product more accessible 
to the public, but maybe this would disturb present trade rela- 
tions and prove a costly experiment. 

Competition is another important factor, and perhaps the 
opening of new markets would give competition an opportunity 
further to solidify itself with the distributors now handling the 
product. While the widest possible distribution is most often 
the manufacturer’s aim, too wide a distribution is sometimes a 
boomerang, as frequently it is better to confine the selling of a 
product to one or a relatively small number of selected retailers, 
who will be aggressive in their selling efforts, rather than to have 
the merchandise on the shelves of a large number of indifferent 
merchants. 

Giving the public what it wants in the way of merchandise, 
at a fair price, and making it easy to buy is the very A B C of 
profitable manufacturing. Just as the consumer desire influ- 
ences the manufacturer in the making and pricing of his product, 
so does that same individual’s desire ultimately determine the 
extent to which the manufacturer need go in making his product 
accessible. 

The public expects convenience merchandise like gum, five- 
and ten-cent confections, and cigarettes to be on sale almost at 
one’s finger-tips, despite the fact that some men will walk a 
mile for a Camel; and manufacturers in this class should not 
be content with distribution short of newsstands. Food prod- 
ucts and household goods offer another problem, while style 
merchandise, including high-priced specialties, offer still a third 
angle. 

Another answer to the question is that a manufacturer should 
aim to make his product just as accessible as the market will 
stand or accessible as turnover will permit, or as accessible as 
profit to the retailer will warrant, because all of these things 
have a bearing and affect the ends to which a manufacturer 
can afford to go. Obviously, a manufacturer cannot wisely 
attempt as wide a distribution on a product retailing for hun- 
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dreds of dollars, where profit per sale is large to the retailer but 
sales infrequent, as can a manufacturer whose product enjoys 
constant repeat sale, even though single sale profits are small. 
So, after all, regardless of a manufacturer’s aim, the retailer 
and consumer are really the ones who actually determine dis- 
tribution, and it is not unreasonable to conclude that perhaps 
the consumer is the final factor. 

One illustration is that of a manufacturer of farm lighting 
equipment. ‘This manufacturer compared his product to a 
farm implement and concluded that he should appoint a repre- 
sentative in each of the 3,027 counties in the United States, 
which he did. To-day that manufacturer has about 1,000 
distributors because he found later that in the Western part of 
the country each one should have an average territory of four 
counties, because one of these lighting systems lasts a lifetime, 
and without prospects of repeat sales the representative with a 
single county found his market too thin and unprofitable. 

- The higher the price of a product, the fewer are the retailers 

who will handle it and consumers who will purchase, and this 
must control the manufacturer in his accessibility aims. The 
public seems to realize this and is generally quite content with 
reasonable accessibility. I know of two homes in a town of 
700 population in Wisconsin in which $500 refrigeration plants 
are installed. The nearest point where this well-known, na- 
tionally advertised machine can be bought is Milwaukee, 200 
miles away, yet the orders for these machines were placed in 
Chicago. 

Approximately 40 per cent. of the people in this country 
live in rural districts, which means that 40 per cent. of our na- 
tional market has taken on a new complexion, chiefly because 
of one thing—transportation. Good roads and motors have 
made the rural population independent in its buying. Country 
stores used to be the dumping ground for many products too 
inferior for big city exploitation where competition has always 
been keen. Good roads and automobiles have made neighbors 
of people who, a score of years ago, would not see one another 
in a lifetime. These two things are making it more difficult 
every day for the “something-just-as-good merchant’ to 
succeed. 

Stores used to figure competition as a store next door or in the 
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next block. Now they must reckon with stores a hundred miles 
away. 

Each product and the habits of individuals who will buy that 
product must be carefully considered, and only after an ex- 
haustive market analysis should a manufacturer decide upon 
what his aim shall be, except, of course, in the matter of day-in 
and-day-out staples, and even then much thought and research 
should be done. Who could have predicted ten years ago that 
many drug stores would to-day be selling bathing suits, bathing 
shoes and caps, bath towels, whisk brooms, rubber balls, phono- 
graphs, alarm clocks, coffee, cutlery, and books? 

Who would have believed it possible for a hosiery manufac- 
turer to build up in three or four years a $22,000,000 business on 
a door-to-door policy? Who would have thought it possible 
to sell $425,000 worth of silk hosiery in one year in one city 
direct to the consumer? 

There are so many facts to weigh in every case of a distribu- 
tion problem that only a careful study will bring them out. 
For instance: In addition to transportation ease which is causing 
much heretofore rural trade to go to larger towns, there is also 
a condition that in many instances is making it necessary for 
farmers to go to the larger center. The farmer has eggs, butter, 
and vegetables to sell. In the very small towns there are not 
enough townspeople to consume the local produce. The small- 
town storekeeper can buy it, of course, but he can’t pay the 
price that the larger town stores can pay, as he has to ship it 
and pay freight charges. For this reason many farmers are 
obliged to seek the larger towns in which they can market their 
own wares so that they in turn may purchase their requirements. 

How far a manufacturer must go in making his product acces- 
sible is an individual problem. The Victor Company, in a 
recent test in St. Louis, which, I understand, is to be duplicated 
in other cities, made a door-to-door canvass, calling on 25,000 
homes. Following this canvass the salesmen of the dealers 
handling this phonograph made calls on prospective purchasers 
of Victrolas in an effort to place machines in the homes, and 
some aggressive salesmen took truck loads of Victrolas along 
with them and made immediate delivery. This is by no means 
a new stunt for musical instruments, as a similar practice was 
indulged in by piano salesmen twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
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but it is certainly making a high-priced specialty accessible on a 
broader scale than it has ever been before. 

Advertising plays a very important part in this question of 
accessibility, because advertising creates consumer demand, 
and consumer demand either automatically makes the product 
more accessible or so thoroughly “sells” the consumer on the 
desirability of the product that he or she will look for the store 
in which it is sold. 


PLANNING THE Copy APPEAL 


BY GEORGE W. HOPKINS 
Vice-President, Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc., New York City 


IN PRACTICALLY every successful advertising agency organiza- 
tion you will find the copy appeal for every campaign being 
planned intelligently, thoroughly, and as scientifically as is 
possible in dealing with the mass human mind. Guesswork 
and individual hunches are being eliminated. Inspiration is at 
a premium as much as ever—but that creative power is now 
being guided and helped by planning, just as the efforts of the 
competent personal salesman are guided and helped. 

These three main divisions summarize a careful planning of 
the copy appeal: 

1. Ascertaining the facts; this is what we might call the 
** diagnosis.” 

2. Formulating the appeal—the “prescription.” 

3. Testing or proving experimentally the soundness of the 
appeal on a small scale before spending money on a big scale; 
this is what is commonly termed to-day, Laboratory Field 
Testing. 

Every product has a number of talking or selling points. 
Perhaps people buy it because it has an unusually attractive 
appearance; perhaps its reasonable price is the drawing card; 
perhaps they buy it because they think it will give them un- 
usually long service—any number of reasons. 

But there is generally one outstanding point or appeal which 
is the biggest factor in influencing the sale with the majority of 
buyers. If the advertising plays up and is built around that 
appeal, it will usually be more effective than if it divides interest 
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among a number of reasons. What is the chief resistance point 
for the purchase of the article? This is the big question we 
have to answer. Then, what appeal is most effective to over- 
come that resistance? What are the facts about the product 
that the consumer most wants to know? 

Not so long ago, advertising men tried to find the answer to 
these questions inside their own brains alone or within the walls 
of their offices. But to-day investigators go out in the field, 
talk with a number of representative consumers, ask them 
questions about the product, find out what is the fact, or set 
of facts, which will most strongly appeal to them—in a word, 
know what people are thinking about instead of just guessing 
what they are thinking about, and then proceeding to write 
the advertising along those lines. 

A campaign was under consideration for a well-known soap 
powder, to advertise it for a new use—washing dishes. Under 
the old system of “looking at the ceiling” the copywriter might 
have written advertisements which told about the wonderful 
cleansing properties of that product. He could have talked 
about the glistening silver, glassware, and how it cut the grease 
from the frying pan. He might have gone into a little fanciful 
effort to the effect that if you used this product, you saved 
thirty minutes a day and had your supper dishes or dinner 
dishes washed up much more quickly and went to the movies 
earlier. But all of these things would simply have been guess- 
work—and, as a matter of fact, would have been wide of the 
mark. 

The actual methods utilized were through personal calls and 
mail questionnaires with housewives on this subject of dishwash- 
ing. It was found that out of 500 housewives, practically 
every woman questioned was interested primarily in the effect 
that washing dishes has on the hands. All women are vain— 
not one of them is so humble but that she is concerned about her 
appearance. 

Accordingly, it was established as a fact in this diagnosis that 
one of the biggest points on which you could appeal to women 
in dishwashing was the effect the product has on the hands. It 
was found that women washing dishes have their hands in the 
dish water about one and one-half hours per day. It was then 
easy to write the prescription. From these facts advertisements 
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were written which sold the soap for this dish-washing use. 

For a number of years a leading brand of disinfectant had 
been advertised in women’s magazines. The advertising had 
been devoted entirely to featuring the use of this disinfectant for 
disinfecting garbage pails, toilet bowls, drain pipes, and in the 
sickroom. It was decided to check up on this advertising in an 
effort to ascertain whether it could not be more effective. Be- 
fore starting to write a single line of copy, house-to-house calls 
were made on about two hundred homes in representative com- 
munities, and letters were mailed to approximately five thousand 
readers of the magazines in which the advertising was appearing. 
This investigation brought out a very significant thing: 85 per 
eent. of these women were using regularly a disinfectant for the 
particular germ-breeding spots featured in the advertising. 
More than half of them were using the specific brand in question. 
So the advertising was simply telling women to do something 
that they were already doing. The advertising had not kept 
up with the times. In the early days it was necessary to edu- 
cate women to disinfect those special spots—garbage pail, 
toilet bowls, etc. That had been accomplished, and yet the 
copy had been running along for some years in that same old 
fashion. It was not widening the market at all. 

This investigation brought out another very significant thing. 
While practically all of the women were using a disinfectant for 
these few spots around the home, many of them—23 per cent. 
to about 42 per cent.— were also using this disinfectant for other 
purposes; such as washing floors and woodwork, cleaning linen 
closets, washing door knobs and door jambs, the tiling in the bath- 
room, etc. It was obvious that if the advertising could make 
all the women who were using a disinfectant for just a few uses 
also utilize it for all of the uses to which a few women were 
putting it, the consumption and sales would be tremendously 
enlarged. 

Accordingly, the theme or keynote of the advertising for that 
disinfectant now is, ‘‘ Use Blank Disinfectant in all your cleaning 
water.” This is presented to the woman in an attention- 
compelling, interesting way. The result has been a steady in- 
crease in the sales. 

Another method utilized for determining the facts on which 
to plan the copy appeal is for the copywriter to consult scientific 
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authorities and sources. Doctors, chemists, architects, manage- 
ment engineers, and similarly technically trained men are called 
into consultation, and libraries and various other sources of 
scientific information are delved into for facts and ideas. 

It is in formulating the appeal that the creative skill of the 
advertisement writer has fullest scope for its exercise. Experi- 
ence has proved that the headline of the advertisement is the 
place of the greatest importance in the expression or formulation 
of the facts that the investigation has disclosed the consumer 
wants to know. As a result of a series of tests on headlines, 
body copy, illustrations, and complete advertisements conducted 
by Doctor Starch, formerly of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, it was demonstrated that the headline consti- 
tuted 50 per cent. of the pulling power of an advertisement. 
The body copy, on the other hand, constituted only 25 per cent.; 
while the attention value—that is, the illustration and the 
general layout—also played a 25-per-cent. role. In other words, 
a headline has what is termed a double weighting, whereas the 
body copy and the layout or physical form have but a single 
weighting each. This has been confirmed time and again by 
tests in mail-order advertising and keyed general advertising. 
It is not uncommon for a change in headline to multiply the 
returns from five to ten times over. 

Not alone in the headlines but in every element of the adver- 
tisement, the utmost care is taken to see that the copy expresses 
the appeal which the diagnosis revealed as the correct one. 
The advertisement which appears in the twelfth month of a 
campaign presents the same facts, the same proved appeal, as 
the advertisement that appears the first month. 

But the work of even the best copywriter is not put to use 
without safeguards. The better procedure to-day checks the 
presentation of the copy appeal in advance, just as carefully as 
the facts on which the copy appeal is based are ascertained by 
personal interviews, mail questionnaires, or scientific authority. 
Since there is such a difference in the pulling power of headlines, 
body copy, and the other elements of an advertisement, it is 
highly important that his phase of the planning be guarded 
against error or inefficiency before any large expenditure is 
incurred. This testing is done in three ways: 

Group testing of headlines or attention-value of advertisements: 
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This consists of writing the number of headlines, each with a 
different appeal or a different expression of the same appeal, sub- 
mitting these to fifty to two hundred representative consumers 
typical of the audience to which the advertisement will be 
addressed. 

Local or territorial tests: Of a series of advertisements based 
on ascertained facts, some may be good, some may be poor, 
some certainly will be better than others. These advertisements 
appear in a group of test cities—usually three or four different 
points. As the advertisements are published, sales are checked 
in the leading stores carrying the goods advertised. Some 
advertisements considerably outpull others. Only those which 
the test proves worthy are run in the final campaign. 

Keyed inquiry tests: It is not always practical, on all products, 
to conduct such a local or “over the counter” test campaign. 
The element of time may make it difficult, or the product itself 
may be of such nature that the test is not conclusive. So, 
another method for determining the strength or weakness of the 
copy appeal—and at small expenditure—is to insert keyed 
advertisements in two or three magazines of proved reader 
responsiveness. A booklet or sample will be offered and the 
returns from the different pieces of copy show which is the most 
effective expression of the appeal. The most successful adver- 
tisements will be scheduled for the entire list of magazines and 
the least successful will be rejected. 


How Acenciges Can Use VIGILANCE PROFITABLY 


BY H. J. KENNER 
Manager, Better Business Bureau, New York City 


Many people are under the impression that American adver- 
tising is the best in the world. Perhaps it is in quantity. Is 
this true of its quality? 

You may answer, “Yes,” and point to the growth of the 
science of advertising; its greater efficiency in copy, art, and 
typography, and the bigger and cheaper circulations attained 
by mediums, to the end that more people may be intrigued to 
read and respond to advertising. 

But an important consideration is the possible increase in the 
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number of those who believe advertising when they read it and 
who continue to believe after they use the article which advertis- 
ing persuaded them to buy. Since the volume of advertising 
has attained satisfactory proportions, can we not turn further 
attention profitably to the increase of its value in terms of 
reader experience and reader confidence? 

A large musical instrument organization in New York, 
national as well as local, has not used a certain newspaper of 
large circulation in New York because the manager of that firm 
has objected to what he called the “gyp” piano advertising 
which is carried. To his mind the newspaper has achieved 
quantity but has lacked quality in its advertising columns 
which have pulled results but have penalized consumers. His 
view is that diminishing returns would rapidly set in for piano 
advertisers in that medium were it not that the circulation is 
very large and is growing larger. The mortality of reader- 
confidence is offset by the new life thus injected. This news- 
paper, however, has been aware of the weakness which attaches 
to lineage volume resting upon such conditions and it has taken 
practical steps to improve lineage quality; one of the steps being 
definite codperation with the Better Business Bureau of New 
York City. 

Some advertising managers of newspapers estimate the harm- 
ful effect of misleading advertising by whether or not they re- 
ceive complaint from a reader. This measure is very unreliable. 
Readers lack special knowledge of merchandise or securities; 
usually they do not know their confidence is abused until it is too 
late to seek redress or register dissatisfaction to a newspaper. 
Bad experiences with advertising educate readers unfavorably 
against it, but the process is silent. They turn their backs and 
the damage is the greater because they keep it to themselves. 
The field of fake financial advertising furnishes overwhelming 
proof of this. 

Reader complaints are symptoms of sick advertising. Rather 
than wait for signs of sickness it is much better to discover 
the causes and apply a prophylactic. ‘The new science in adver- 
tising as in medicine should be prevention of destructive prac- 
tices which poison reader-confidence and weaken advertising’s 
productivity. That is where advertising agencies can use the 
vigilance movement to advantage. No group of men should be 
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more active in such prevention than advertising agents. The 
agent has the special training and the special interest necessary 
to achieve progress in this direction. He has the creative skill 
and the brains to use facts rather than bombast to tell a sales 
story. His leadership status in the advertising business makes 
it incumbent upon him to maintain quality standards; not only 
to avoid destructive practices in service for his own accounts but 
also to move constructively against such practices on the part 
of others. Many agencies have already added substantially to 
the value of all advertising by the high standards set by them 
in the representations of leadership advertising in America. 

Various practices might be cited to which agents could well 
give special attention. One is the use of the “hammer” in 
advertising. The National Vigilance Committee, a few months 
ago, issued a bulletin on this subject. Agencies should not only 
refrain from such tactics themselves, but should educate their 
clients away from them and report instances they discover to 
the National Vigilance Committee for action. Slurring adver- 
tising, deriding competitive products, contributes not at all to 
the public respect for and confidence in advertising, although it 
frequently gets results. Dynamite will tear a house from its 
foundations but builders do not use it as a material of con- 
struction. 

To debase genuine products by applying their names to goods 
which imitate them is a destructive practice against which 
agents should also exert their leadership and skill. For example: 
rabbit skins, dyed, are turned into products reaching the con- 
sumer as various brands of “‘seal.”” This custom is not merely 
deceptive; it debases an honest and respected name in the fur 
field; it steals a market by the pirating of a good name. ‘This 
has been done also by beads made of fish scales which are 
named “‘pearls”’ and sell as low as 10 cents a necklace. 

All this is as unnecessary as it is unworthy. Substitute 
products are entitled to a place in the market, but they should 
win that place on merit and not by filching it. Eventually, they 
can win greater public favor if they travel under names of their 
own, than if they continue to ride on the prestige of the products 
they imitate. They acquire distinction which substitutes never 
attain, by having distinctive names, not stolen ones. For 
example, there is a product, “Rayon,” which was formerly 
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called “‘fibre silk,’ and a poor second fiddle to the real thing. 
Its name kept it down. And the possibilities of its being passed 
off as silk were much greater than now, when it has a name with a 
meaning all its own. It has attained increased popularity and 
sales volume since it has been given a coined name to identify it. 

Famous trade-marks and proprietary names can be and are 
being protected by the vigilance of advertising agents, also. 
With the assistance of the organized vigilance forces as existing 
in the Better Business Bureau movement, much can be done— 
where the public interest is present—to aid agencies and adver- 
tisers in this important work. Some interesting examples of 
such protection are on record. ‘Palm Beach,” which a number 
of years ago was one of the most abused names in the clothing 
trade, now enjoys almost complete rest from infringement owing 
to the activities of the agent handling this account, assisted by 
the National Vigilance Committee and Better Business Bureaus. 
Much headway has been made in protecting leadership names 
in the new radio industry—not alone products of the Radio 
Corporation, but of other companies also—by the enterprise 
of the owners of such names and their advertising agencies. 
Other similar work in important fields could be mentioned. 

Indulgence in misrepresentation or exaggeration does not 
lead to profits, especially not for advertising agencies, since such 
methods jeopardize the life of the account. Some agencies 
forget this. They sacrifice accuracy and confidence-building 
to immediate returns and quickly increased appropriations. 
There are a number of tombstones in the graveyard of advertis- 
ing failures that bear witness to this. 

The toboggan is not always slippery, but it leads inevitably 
downhill. For example: certain home-work machines have been 
more or less extravagantly and deceptively advertised in the 
past. One prominent advertiser, after getting large volume by 
overstatement, cleaned his advertising house, at the suggestion 
of the Vigilance movement, and got in line with accuracy. But, 
largely owing to other circumstances, sales fell off and the busi- 
ness did not pay. The accuracy course was blamed; loose 
tactics were again employed. Sales resistance was again 
battered down by high-pressure copy. 

But other resistance must now be reckoned with. This 
advertiser must face the action of the forces that in the public 
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interest are strongly arrayed against malpractice. Investigation 
and the spotlight of publicity, if turned upon his excesses, will 
not help his sales or the commissions of his advertising agent. 
In fairness to the agent handling this account, and to the credit 
of the profession, it must be said that all the agent could do he 
did—except to give up the account, which might not have remedied 
the real trouble—to preserve the confidence-building qualities 
of this copy. But he could not combat the advertiser’s determi- 
nation to go it strong. 

In such instance, the forces of organized vigilance available 
to the agency, on a confidential basis, can aid materially in 
setting up a barrier of restraint against the advertiser’s will, for 
his own good. Some advertisers are so headstrong as to need 
such an outside check-rein to prevent self-destruction, agency 
embarrassment, and injury to all advertising. 

Thinkers must chart this kind of course for the protection of 
advertising—a course that keeps quality up. The advertising 
world looks respectfully and expectantly to advertising agencies 
to lead in the quality of thought necessary for this inescapable, 
important task. 


CONSTRUCTIVE COOPERATION 


BY JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY 
Executive Secretary, American Association of Advertising Agencies, New York City 


SIncE advertising is not a commodity, and since it employs 
tools of such comparatively small intrinsic value, and at the 
same time is vital in so much of plant investment and commerce, 
it needs organization perhaps more than other lines of business. 

Confidence, which is the soul in advertising, must have evi- 
dences on which to rest, and the evidences must be sufficient. 
Since they cannot be shown impressively as inventories, they are 
produced in the lengthening record of adequate performances. 
To-day it is unnecessary, even to absurdity, to ask a business 
man to have confidence in advertising. ‘That confidence is a 
commercial fixture, as is shown in the rapid growth of advertising 
volume each year since the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies was formed. ‘The total of appropriations handled by 
our members has increased until it has been multiplied more 
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than once. We may take that as an evidence of the value which 
amounts to a commercial need of constructive codperation or 
organized effort in building business. 

An advertising agency has no promises of results in its sales 
offer to a prospective advertiser. He may be a manufacturer, 
or a distributor for manufacturers, or he may have a service to 
spread. It may be a new product or a new service. ‘There 
may be no established want for it or for a thing at all like it. 
Yet the prospective advertiser becomes an actual advertiser 
confiding to the advertising agency a sum of money the loss of 
which would impair his business. The advertising agency 
accepts the grave responsibility, and the advertiser is willing 
and eager in the transaction. 

If there were no constructive codperation in advertising, such 
a transaction would not take place. There would not be enough 
confidence on the part of the advertising agency. There cer- 
tainly would not be on the part of the advertiser. 

The advertising agency accepts this responsibility with 
assurance because it knows the facilities which codperation has 
placed at its hand. The agency knows that the publishing 
industry of America carries on with methods and practices 
established in custom. The agency knows exactly what to 
expect from the publisher in response to what the agency does. 

Before reaching the publisher the agency knows what it can 
obtain from the organized institutions for typography and plate 
making. In every direction in which the agency turns for 
material or service necessary to its part of the advertising 
transaction, it finds trained minds and organized businesses 
whose performances of yesterday and to-day are exact indi- 
cations of what they will be to-morrow. 

When the making of an advertisement is begun, every line 
of business necessary to its completion and final delivery to the 
public understands its own part of the work and knows with 
aa what it is doing toward making the final completed 
thing. 

All of the twenty-five callings that make up the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World may be brought into a single 
transaction of advertising, and each will make its delivery with 
exactitude until the job is symmetrical as well as complete. This 
is codperation in the everyday work of advertising, rather than 
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comprehensive organization. It is constructive codperation. 
It is the product of harmonized intelligence. 

When the American Association of Advertising Agencies was 
formed it was eager and pulsing with the desire to do construc- 
tive things. It paused long enough, however, to take a good 
look at the horizon. Everywhere it looked it saw that the 
people were its real customers. Being so well organized it was 
able to recognize this fact for all its members, and to build the 
plans for its work upon that fact. Since the public pays all the 
bills the public is the all-important quantity, so we set about 
at our beginning by working to coéperate with the advertiser to 
please and satisfy the public. 

That idea in constructive codperation, more than all else, is 
entitled to credit for the success the advertising agencies in our 
group have been able to achieve in its eight years. We co- 
operate, too, with the publishers to reduce the number of 
motions required in getting the advertisement published, 
developing savings running into millions of dollars a year. 
They go to the publisher, they go to the advertiser, and every 
economy eventually goes into the savings of the buying public. 
By this form of constructive codperation we have introduced 
the Standard Rate Card and the Standard Order Blank, to 
eliminate delays and errors and to bring about economies. We 
have urged upon publishers the standardization of column 
widths and page sizes, and they have codperated with us to the 
end that still other millions of dollars have been saved in the 
advertising transactions. 

In a less spectacular way, perhaps, we have secured the 
constructive codperation of typographers, engravers, plate 
makers, and paper makers. Also, of various departments of the 
Government, particularly the Department of Commerce and 
the Post Office Department, all with the view to greater economy 
of time, effort, and money. 

Each year has brought more intensity into the codperation of 
all efforts that enter into the advertising transaction, but you 
should regard the work of organizing advertising as only fairly 
begun. Each of us should for himself, as a personal duty, go 
forth as a teacher of understanding until every calling of adver- 
tising knows the mental processes of every other calling. 


IV 
SPECIALTIES AS SYMBOLS OF GOOD-WILL 


Double advantage arises when an advertising medium conveys a message 
and engenders the warmth of a friendly greeting—How specialties gained 
a big convention for San Francisco—Rounding out the direct mail appeal 
with the adroitness of specialties—Value of making the medium fit the 
message. aie 


Tue Goop-WiLut Service From SPECIALTIES 


BY BENNETT CHAPPLE 
Director of Publicity, American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, O. 


ing should always be a personal one, clothed with sin- 
cerity and kindliness. The more personal it is, the 
better it is, and because specialty advertising is a personal affair 
—a gift—I care not how intrinsic the value—it must always 
remain a friendly token. Its mere acceptance is an evidence 
of good-will, for who wants to receive a gift but from a friend? 
Yet there must be some sort of appeal or worthwhileness 
about the gift. To break the seal of a little novelty advertise- 
ment and find no essence of human thoughtfulness or kindness 
expressed therein is disappointing to say the least. In specialty 
advertising, too, individuality has a much fuller sway than in 
any other of the several branches of publicity. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of personality is oozing out on every side, taking 
advantage of the delicious freedom that the advertising specialty 
field offers in the advertising world. 
There is a distinct place for this personal, friendly contact. 
It offers an opportunity for a big business to let down a bit 
and become friendly and human. What advertising appeal 
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Oe aca with the consumer through specialty advertis- 
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ever equaled the one, “Here, take this home to the kids’? If 
you haven’t a kid, you feel you ought to find one just to see his 
eyes sparkle at the pleasure the little novelty will bring. 

Armco is not a big user of specialty advertising, but our 
experience has been both interesting and profitable. Our 
biggest demand at the present time is for a small, blue skullcap 
with the word “ARMCO” on it. Undignified, yes, and yet I 
have seen hundreds of sedate business men wearing these caps 
at a banquet, as jauntily as college boys. Asa practical utility 
the caps are very much favored by workmen in the shops, to 
keep the dust and dirt out of their hair. But the big appeal is 
for the kiddies. Every man who has two children learns early 
that to go home with one cap is worse than to go home with 
none at all. Whole families must be outfitted if there is to be 
any peace, but the cost is trivial, and the hardest-boiled urchin 
in the world is known to have carefully preserved his Armco cap 
even at the expense of his Sunday straw hat. 

We feel these caps meet the requirements of a friendly gift. 
They help men to become boys again. They serve a good 
purpose, and they carry the trade-mark far and wide. 

Other favored specialties include an acid swab for sheet metal 
workers, and a trade-mark pennant to hang on automobiles, 
dress windows, adorn college quarters, or for the more lowly 
purpose of hanging out on the end of a projecting truck as a 
modest red rag required by law. 

However, the advertiser must choose his goods entirely from 
the friendly point of view. Let it express his own individuality, 
but make it a useful, friendly gift. 

I believe this friendliness marks a distinct field for specialty 
advertising in the big scheme of business building. It should 
not be confused with any other form of advertising. ‘There are 
concerns who have used only specialty advertising and who have 
been very successful in building their market. On the other 
hand, there are large concerns that have given very little at- 
tention to this friendly appeal, and they are successful. 

When advertising souvenirs enter the more expensive field 
there is danger of being put into the light of trying to buy busi- 
ness with expensive souvenirs. Most companies have distinct 
rulings that prevent their executives from accepting any 
souvenir that does not have the earmarks of an out-and-out 
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advertisement, and whose intrinsic value should be within 
reason, for specialties build good-will by their candid and frank 
friendliness. The world reacts to that spirit in a whole-hearted 
way. Itisa golden gleam of sunshine when something different 
breaks the monotony and smiles back at you. Out of it comes 
the touch of a great human impulse that makes the whole world 
kin—tnat of a friendly greeting. 


How Spectauty ADVERTISING SERVES COMMUNITIES 


BY CHARLES F. HATFIELD 
Secretary and General Manager, St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau, St. Louis. 


How San Francisco gained the convention of the American 
Medical Association in 1915 well epitomizes the value of 
Specialty Advertising for community benefit. The specialty 
in question was a California poppy bearing a yellow silk ribbon, 
imprinted “San Francisco Invites you in 1915,” and its distri- 
bution at the Atlantic City convention of the A. M. A. was the 
culminating feature of a two-year plan. 

Although the “‘time and place committee” of the Association 
was thought to be favorable to San Francisco, I learned, on 
arriving at Atlantic City, that Chicago had the preference— 
and in seventeen years the Convention had never rejected a 
recommendation of that committee. After considering the 
problem for two days, we decided to let the little specialty poppy 
carry the burden of creating San Francisco influence. Tactful 
distribution of a few here and there in the leading hotels finally 
led to many voluntary requests on the part of wives of doctors 
in attendance. They also volunteered sympathy for San 
Francisco and unquestionably exerted enough indirect influence 
to turn the tide. In the committee meeting—first distinctly 
favorable to Chicago—the vote was a tie on the initial ballot, 
San Francisco winning by a fractional majority on the second. 

Here was an instance of a city gaining an important con- 
vention largely because a specialty souvenir won favor with in- 
dividuals who, in turn, wielded important influence for that city. 

Advertising specialties are reminders. When you can put 
your advertisement in a man’s pocket, on his desk, or in his 
home, you have come close to one of his personal interests, and 
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just as commercial firms have used specialties to advantage in 
their selling campaigns, so can communities use specialties to 
win attention and to gain prestige. A properly chosen specialty 
should be such as can be pinned to the clothing or put into the 
pocket; compact and distinctly typifying the community which 
makes the presentation. 


Usine SPECIALTIES To SuPPLEMENT Direct Maru 


BY HARRY B. TODD 
Vice-President and General Manager, Kuhl & Bent Co., Chicago 


_A MANUFACTURER planning a campaign of advertising direct 
to his customers may consider how best he can lay his product 
before them, playing up at all times the product itself, yet unless 
he uses specialties, he does not leave permanent or concrete 
evidence with the consumer that will serve as a constant re- 
minder of the product offered. 

There is no question but that specialties can be used effec- 
tively to supplement any advertising campaign, but in the past 
specialties have been used more to hook up with other advertis- 
ing mediums than with Direct Mail. 

One of the two main reasons for this is that many specialty 
salesmen do not attempt to sell a product that ties in closely 
with the prospect’s own plans. They sell manufactured com- 
modities rather than a merchandising idea. 

If I were in the advertising specialty business, I would line up 
a number of prospects, determine the method of advertising 
they were using, and then go in and see them with a concrete 
plan which would work in with their scheme of advertising. 
In this concrete plan I would give suggestions as to how the 
specialty could be used and show what had been achieved by 
other concerns in the same lines through the use of specialties. 
No salesman can successfully sell any line by being just an order 
taker—which is the main trouble I have found with advertising 
specialty salesmen. It may be all right to send out men who 
get inquiries by a general solicitation, but in my opinion, most 
of this effort is a total waste, because most men are too busy 
to-day to give time to anyone who does not come in to them 
with some concrete, usable proposition. 
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Another reason more specialties are not sold to supplement 
the direct-mail campaign is because, seemingly, specialty manu- 
facturers themselves do not use mail advertising in a represent- 
ative way. Yet if your own direct mail is handled properly it 
will in itself suggest to the prospect who receives it the possi- 
bilities for using your particular specialty. 

Advertisers to-day are beginning to feel more and more that 
it is impossible to put a direct-mail campaign across without 
cultivating the personal appeal. ‘There are, however, many 
advertisers who do not have this realization and they are the 
ones to whom you must make the most earnest and ardent plea. 
The man who once uses specialties is unquestionably sold on 
their value unless, by chance, he has picked up some specialty 
that was really useless for his line of business. The inclusion 
of an advertising specialty with a booklet, letter, or mailing 
piece almost immediately insures its reading, because the 
recipient is generally interested in knowing why he was so 
favored. The indiscriminate use of specialties, however, is 
wrong, and this can be done so as to awaken a feeling of resent- 
ment rather than one of codperation. The chances are, how- 
ever, that, while the letter may go into the waste-basket, the 
specialty remains and will be a constant reminder to the receiver 
of a few of the pertinent facts which stay with him. 

The idea in selling specialties should not be to get your 
specialties used and then to drop the matter, but it should be 
the idea that specialties are an integral part of some definite 
campaign. I believe that every advertising specialty producer 
should set before each. of his salesmen the following questions 
to be answered before they want to call on a prospect. 

1. Will it fit the particular prospect’s product? 

2. Is the concern the right type to use this specialty? 

3. Will its use mean increased business for the advertiser? 

4. Will its use mean repeat business for you? 

The use of specialties in direct-mail advertising campaigns 
is only in its infancy, and in this field there is the biggest possi- 
bility for the producer of advertising specialties. But the in- 
discriminate endeavor to sell specialties will not increase their 
use in the way in which you desire. In the selling of specialties 
you must remember that every point of opposition must be 
covered because every buyer’s viewpoint is different. 
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TurRNING Ipras Into Facts 


BY L. H. BULKLEY 
American Art Works, Coshocton, O. 


ADVERTISING specialties as a business and specialties as a sales 
opportunity for others offer twin advantages of unequaled 
value. They accelerate friendliness of spirit and cement good- 
will. 

Who can contemplate the nine foundation stones of specialties 
and doubt their fundamental place in the distribution system 
of modern business, incorporating as they do these facts: 

1. Individual dealers sell 90 per cent. of all the manufactured 
products in the United States. 

2. The individual dealer who sells the manufactured product 
is the one connecting link between advertising interest created 
outside his store and sales inside his store. 

3. The dealer pays the manufacturer’s expenses through the 
profits on manufactured goods he sells. 

4. Advertising used by the dealer at his store is more pro- 
ductive of results than other forms of advertising, by cost com- 
parison. ' 

5. This kind of advertising entails less loss in distribution 
than any other form. 

6. The dealer charges no rent for the manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing space either on the outside or inside of his store; hence, the 
manufacturer could well afford to give him the best the dealer 
could and would use. 

7. With proper care, this advertising goes direct; the “‘irri- 
gation”? method rather than the “general rainfall,’’ where there 
is waste. 

8. If the dealer makes money in the sales of the products 
which the manufacturer sends to him for use at his store, then 
the dealer will give a reasonable space and a good place to the 
advertising. 

9. Such advertising lasts longer and talks more for the money 
it costs than any other medium. 

When we consider the possibilities of specialties in this light, 
the sales opportunity is without bounds, particularly from the 
viewpoint of development. 
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The highest point of salesmanship in specialties rests on 
demonstrating a need where none was recognized before. Here, 
as in life, the problem is to develop new fields—turn possibilities 
into realities—and leave others in possession of their own earn- 
ings and their own business. In all channels of industry, 
initiative—development—has gained a just reward. 

Looking over a Chicago hotel menu recently I reviewed a 
hundred different articles of food offered for selection. Just one 
was a natural food. Ninety-nine had been created to meet the 
variety of tastes from a variety of guests. 

A soft-drink manufacturer recognized the possibilities in 
catering to one type of thirst, and so capitalized this possibility 
that after some years his business changed hands at a figure of 
$25,000,000. 

Another manufacturer saw the possibilities in chewing gum, 
and so concentrated an artistic and compelling advertising 
program as to develop a business which last year published a net 
profit total of $10,000,000. 

A manufacturer of ready-made clothes, priced at $9.99, made 
nomoney. By raising the price One cent he rose from a “bargain” 
level to a higher merchandising class, thus approached his 
market with a more compelling appeal, and made a fortune. 

A soap manufacturing firm recognized that a claim of absolute 
purity would arouse skepticism and alienate patronage; so they 
qualified with the phrase “99.44% Pure” and thus set the pace 
for the most remarkable development known in that particular 
business. 

The humble peanut has been lifted from the grocery sack into 
the fancy “Mr. Peanut” in his special sack with the shuck off, 
and thousands to-day recognize Planter’s “Peanut Man”’ as a 
trade entity, this and those preceding being merely examples of 
the success which attends the careful and constant working out 
of a new idea—raising a product above its environment with 
scores of others, and into a distinctive realm of its own. 

Specialties may and do readily reach just such higher levels 
of commercial value and public appreciation when their form 
is appropriate and their use is apt. The useful little gifts which 
we give to those who are our customers bind us to them and them 
to us. 


Vv 
HOW NEWSPAPERS PROVE RESULTFULNESS 


Newspaper advertising solves urgent sales need for retail firms—Advertis- 
ing agency and newspaper relationship—Importance to newspaper of 
knowing full territorial facts—A plea for an extension of service in help- 
ing the department store—Value of intelligent promotion work—Setting 
respective standards for local and national advertising. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AND NEWSPAPER—KINDRED INTERESTS 


BY JAMES O'SHAUGHNESSY 
Executive Secretary, American Association of Advertising Agencies, New York City 


was a great institution, but as agency development has 
been recorded, newspapers have grown in number, in 
circulations, in financial operations, and in advertising lineage. 
To-day there are more than two thousand daily newspapers 
which might be called survivors, as the fittest, totaling a circu- 
lation well upward of thirty-one millions of copies daily, as 
shown by audited figures. Thus, on its commercial side, the 
newspaper offers a vast market-place for advertisable products 
because the newspaper habit is so ingrained in American life. 
The American newspaper is a complete response to the reading 
habits or requirements of the family. Its appeal to childhood 
gets in ahead of the First Reader, and as the child mind grows it 
finds supply for its daily requirements in the same newspaper, 
and all through the stages of life, finding cheer, seriousness, 
stimulation, and inspiration for finer living. So the newspaper 
enters, ever compelling a leveling up of home tastes and home 
management while enlarging the comforts and multiplying the 
conveniences of life and living. 
This factor of immeasurable service to the social welfare 
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radiates its influence to the political fabric of the nation. By 
bringing the same economy or convenience, labeled with the 
same trade-mark, into the millions of homes, it makes a relation- 
ship in thought which has developed into a kinship of homes that 
has unified our people. The labels on the pantry shelves of the 
nation alone would tell any archeologist that the people of all 
the forty-eight states were of the same stock. ‘The household 
equipment, toilet articles, and apparel would make that con- 
clusion inevitable. 

A copy of every one of the two thousand newspapers for the 
year 1925 would explain the phenomenon to any competent 
archeologist of the future, even on a hasty perusal. The first 
thing that would catch his eye would be the beautiful display 
type of the big advertising copy. The accurate illustrations of 
these advertisements would be a ready key to the customs and 
manners of the people. 

This phase of the newspaper arises from the patient toil of the 
now well-known advertising agency, going into the by-ways, 
finding the prospective thing, cultivating it into reality, and 
bringing it all to the publisher. He hands us back 15 per cent. 
We return to the prospect, which we have developed into an 
account, and we spend about 12 per cent. of the 15 per cent. 
keeping it looking like an account in newspaper columns. Then 
we find more prospects and repeat the process. 

Sometimes we have been asked why we continue to maintain 
this old family relation with its traditional arrangement. The 
answer is as simple as the arrangement itself. It is the only 
answer that we can find. It may be plainly stated: 

It is the best arrangement because it is logical in business; 
sound and just. The practice of years proves it is the best for 
everybody concerned. 

When we advertising agents say “‘everybody concerned” we 
think first of the consuming public that pays all the bills. Next, 
we think of the advertiser who provides the secondary material 
with which we work. We think of the publisher in the third 
place, because he was there before the advertiser began, and for 
the operating reason that he and the advertising agency working 
together provide the service which makes the advertiser a bless- 
ing to the consuming public. The advertising agency comes into 
consideration in the fourth place because its compensation 
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comes last. The advertising agency is the first on the job 
and the last to be paid. 

Discovering prospects and developing them into advertisers 
is another way of saying that the advertising agency finds the 
market for the publishers’ space. In describing our place in 
relation to the publisher it is accurate to say that the advertising 
agency is the publishers’ market finder, and the market for the 
publishers’ space is larger to-day than it ever was, the volume 
having risen with the growth and extension of the service 
rendered by the advertising agency. Yet the more the agency 
does in the way of service the more it costs the agency. 

This cost is so high now that the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies is confronted with the inexorable demand 
for further economies in the advertising operation. These are 
to be found chiefly in simplification and standardization. Some 
of these economies we must work out for ourselves. Others we 
cannot work out without the aid of the publishers, and it is easy 
to see that the time may come when the publisher and advertis- 
ing agency must sit down together to ask each other what both 
shall do. 

While we have advanced so far in standardization and simpli- 
fication that all other lines of business may envy us, we must 
remember that advertising is growing very fast and ramifying 
as it grows. It is all coming about so quickly that we need fre- 
quent readjustments of our perspective. 

Let us keep in mind as the best safeguard against dispro- 
portion that there are twenty-five recognized divisions of ad- 
vertising each of which is a living part. None could live in a 
fine house without the other. Each helps the other. Each 
helps to feed the other. No one can supplant any other cne. 
Every one of the twenty-five is necessary to the present pros- 
perity of all the others. All of them taken together make ad- 
vertising and the atmosphere in which it lives. 


Finpinc AND Usina Market Facts 


BY DR. DANIEL STARCH 
Director, Department of Research, American Association of Advertising Agencies, New York City 


THERE is a problem in how far newspaper publishers may and 
can go in securing facts relative to the distribution and market- 
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ing of commodities in their respective circulation areas. And 
the problem is especially important because dependable facts 
are among the most potent elements of progress in any industry 
or service. 

Of especial importance to newspaper executives is an answer 
to the question, “‘How can we build up facts that shall be useful 
in the marketing of goods in our respective communities?” 
This may be broken down into six main points: 

1. Who has the purchasing power within the area covered by a 
given newspaper to buy a given product? 

2. How many of this buying power are there within this given 
area and how many of them may buy or need this product now 
or in the future? 

3. Where, geographically within this area, do they live? 

4. To what extent does a given newspaper reach the people 
within its area; that is, 

a. How many people of each degree of buying power does 
a given newspaper reach? and 
b. What standing does a given newspaper have in the 
minds of the persons in each class of buying power? 
If we had accurate and reliable answers to these questions for 
any given area, we would have a more correct and complete 
picture of the market in that area than anyone now possesses. 

Newspaper publishers have, for some years past, undertaken 
to supply information along these lines. Some of these studies 
have been satisfactory and useful. Many have been partial and 
incomplete. In some instances they are regarded by the ad- 
vertiser with a feeling of doubt as to their adequacy and im- 
partiality. There is, therefore, a very great need for providing 
facts on these problems that shall be adequate, complete, and 
acceptable at face value. 

The question now is, what can the newspapers do? The 
first point on which newspapers should provide, as far as possible, 
reliable and complete information is question 4, namely, how 
many people of each degree of buying power does a given news- 
paper reach, and what standing does it have in their minds? 
In the next place, newspapers might provide reliable facts 
regarding questions 1, 2,and 3. The extent to which individual 
newspapers may be in a position to provide facts on these 
probiems is open to question. Whether or not any individual 
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newspaper would have the financial resources to do this work 
thoroughly and whether it could not be done better jointly 
by the newspapers in a given locality are matters of debate. 

Apart from these questions, I wish to outline what, it seems 
to me, it would be desirable to do in order to study question 4 
above stated. Perhaps I may do so best by stating what the 
Department of Research of the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies is now undertaking in the periodical field. Similar 
methods could no doubt be used also in the newspaper field. 

This Department of Research is determining the occupations 
and the buying power of the readers of the various periodicals. 
It is also attempting to determine certain facts regarding the 
extent to which periodicals are read by their subscribers. ‘This 
is being done by several methods: 

First, by analyzing the complete subscription lists of the 
various magazines in selected communities. 

Second, by making a house-to-house survey through personal 
interviews by means of a questionnaire in a considerable variety 
of localities. 

Third, by a survey at newsstands to ascertain similar facts 
regarding the persons who purchase their magazines at the 
newsstand. 

Fourth, by means of a mailed questionnaire. 

The reasons for using these four methods are (1) to obtain 
certain facts that can be gotten by one method but not by 
another, and (2) especially to check the findings of these four 
methods against one another so as to be sure of the results 
and their reliability. 

The work in this field has progressed sufficiently far so that 
there is every indication that the results will be thoroughly 
reliable and satisfactory. 

Without stating in detail the methods, I may say that the 
readers of the periodicals are being classified according to 
occupations and buying power into five groups designated as 
follows: 

AA—Incomes of $10,000 or over 
A—$5,000 to $10,000 
B—$2,000 to $5,000 
C—$1,000 to $2,000 
D—Under $1,000 
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It would seem that by an adaptation of these methods a similar 
analysis of the buying power of the readers of a given newspaper 
and the standing of that newspaper in the minds of the readers 
of various degrees of buying power should be possible. This 
could probably be made: 

First, by taking the delivery routes of a given newspaper and 
determining the occupations and buying power of the various 
readers. 

Second, by making a survey at newsstands of the people who 
buy their newspapers at the newsstand. 

Third, by making a house-to-house survey by means of per- 
sonal interviews through a questionnaire. 

Fourth, by means of a mailed questionnaire. 

By a thorough and impartial study along these lines facts would 
be made available regarding the market reached by any given 
newspaper such as no newspaper has available at the present 
time. 

Whether such investigations can be made sufficiently ex- 
tensive by individual newspapers is open to question. Possibly 
it would be better to carry out such work through coéperation 
so as to avoid duplication of effort and, what is perhaps more 
important, to make the investigations more complete and 
thorough in any given community. It is possible that the 
Department of Research of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies will extend its activities into the newspaper 
field as soon as work in the periodical field has been well started, 
and possibly some codperative effort might be planned. It is 
obvious that such investigations would have to be kept up 
currently, as information on these points soon becomes out of 
date. 

At any rate, let us hope that, either through the efforts of 
individual newspapers or through the efforts of an independent 
research department, thoroughgoing facts along these lines may 
be made available. We are often afraid of research because we 
are afraid of the truth. Some day, however, we shall know with 
a satisfactory degree of assurance (1) Who the people are who 
have the buying power in a given area to purchase a given 
commodity; how many there are; how many may buy or need 
that product and where they are located geographically within 
a given area; (2) To what extent a given newspaper or other 
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advertising medium reaches these people with its advertising 
and sales messages. We shall then realize, here as elsewhere, 
that ‘‘there is nothing so powerful as the truth and nothing so 
strange.” 


Quit SPACE-SELLING; START SERVICE-SELLING 


BY GEORGE S. COHEN 
President, Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co., Houston, Tez. 


WHEN woman’s dress began to grow scanty she created a 
problem for the department store. Her expression of inde- 
pendence has taken form in shortened and more masculine 
dress. She has bobbed her hair, has dispensed with gloves and 
ribbons, and has made a nonentity of the whalebone industry. 
So, the department-store man has sold her gift things for her 
party, accessories for her home, provided a barber shop for the 
short tresses, lured her into garments for sport, and wrapped 
her in fur-betrimmed robes for lounging, in an effort to sell her 
two garments of half their former yardage—to make up for 
the shrinkage in her usual day dress. 

To do this, he must use more advertising space. And this is 
but one of the problems which the newspaper executive should 
understand in order that he may provide his department store 
advertiser with helpful service of suggestion in addition to the 
commodity of white space. Indeed, the interests of newspapers 
and their best customer, the department stores, are intimately 
interwoven. Department stores present to the newspapers 
copy which, I believe, the larger number of their women readers 
consider the most important items of news in the paper; yet the 
department stores must pay for this privilege. Further, they 
are constantly trying to find reasons to justify buying more 
space. While it is trying to work more lineage into its scheme 
of things, the businesses against which the department store is 
arrayed in competition are using none, or less and less, of news- 
paper space. The mail-order house uses its catalogue; the 
itinerant, his dodger and ballyhoo; the house-to-house canvasser 
is backed by national magazine advertising; and the five-and- 
ten, the small chain store, its window and counter display to 
attract trade—in place of newspaper advertising. 
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Service-selling on the part of the newspaper representatives 
would aid the department store in many of its problems. And 
I speak of “department store” as the business doing a volume 
of from $1,000,000 to $8,000,000 a year. The largest as well 
as the smallest has, even in the perfectly healthy business, what 
the department-store man calls “sick cats.” But, according 
to the law of averages, a sufficient number of departments are 
successful despite other departments “‘in the red” and some 
“just holding their own.” 

Only by a competent analysis and study of department-store 
ills can more and better advertising become a factor in effecting 
their cure. Only when the newspaper coéperates in this study 
will it truly serve and become a torch-bearer both to the depart- 
ment store and to the public. Is it not constructive to give a 
thought to more than just ordinary selling methods? 

Opportunity arises for assistance by giving more attention 
to the fashion sections of the newspaper, by providing the 
department store with needed local color and publicity—by 
scattering ““buy at home” sunshine through the newspapers. 
The suggestion can be profitably made to the department store 
to increase space on mail-order items during periods when rain 
and snow make personal buying unattractive. For bad weather 
is productive of increased mail-order business, as was demon- 
strated to us by one space salesman who thought below the 
surface when last January our own monthly mail orders did not 
show the usual increase. He investigated, checked up all 
factors, and showed us that the exceptionally fair weather that 
month had brought to our door customers who had been in the 
habit of ordering by mail. 

A newspaper should have a representative on the board of 
directors of its local Retail Credit Men’s Association. There 
should be someone present at the meetings of the Retail Dry- 
goods Association and the Merchants’ Association—to hear 
what merchants talk about. Newspapers should survey their 
local situation, learn the percentage of returns, and estimate the 
tax that this department-store problem places on their com- 
munity. Newspapers should support and actively interest 
themselves in the work of their local Better Business Bureaus. 
They will refuse to insert advertising that smacks of fake. 
That is a newspaper boomerang. 
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If the newspaper would maintain the use of its space as a’ 
primary faetor of department-store promotion, it must exert 
the most constructive influence possible. To keep advertising 
costs from becoming prohibitive in relation to sales, advertising 
must work hard for the hard-working departments of depart- 
ment stores; but it can work hard only after hard thought has 
been given to its most profitable use. 


More ErrectivE Promotion NEEDED 


BY A. L. CARMICAL 
Director of Publicity and Promotion, Chicago American, Chicago 


THERE are many otherwise progressive newspaper publishers 
who assume the odd position that promotion work—for their 
own enterprise—is “lacking in dignity.” Yet it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the publisher gains the same ad- 
vantages that accrue to other advertisers when he employs dis- 
play space in creating further reader interest in advertising, or in 
supporting the work of his advertising salesmen. 

Creating reader interest in advertising is the keynote of the 
promotion work of the Chicago Evening American. We have 
no arbitrarily fixed publicity program. We have, however, an 
appropriation available for publicity and promotional service 
which, from the standpoint of money involved, is exceeded by 
few newspapers in America. This appropriation maintains an 
efficient and elastic publicity and promotion department which 
is constantly alert for weaknesses in lineage in all departments, 
and which can be thrown into the breach wherever need for pro- 
motional work develops. 

This publicity instrument, as stated before, is used wherever 
and whenever it is needed. If furniture lineage shows a tendency 
to shrink, a series of advertisements on furniture designed to 
create buying interest—not for a specific furniture house, but 
for all furniture dealers—very quickly remedies the tendency, 
and we find that dealers respond generously to the codperative 
spirit which is designed to advance their special interests. The 
same thing holds good on many classifications, including musical 
instruments, radio, food advertising, etc. 

In almost every newspaper office there are days when the 
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advertising is of such a quantity that it does not balance with 
the allotment given to the editorial department, or vice versa, 
and it either becomes necessary to use more advertising or more 
reading matter. Then comes one opportunity to use carefully 
prepared display advertising that will either create additional 
reader interest in the display columns or that can be utilized to 
splendid advantage in bolstering up some specific classification. 
And a progressive newspaper not only utilizes its own columns, 
but it buys space in other newspapers and it buys billboard dis- 
plays and direct by mail to secure more circulation and more 
advertising. Obviously when a newspaper employs its own 
columns it reaches only those advertisers and those readers who 
already use or buy the paper. A newspaper, like any other 
business, must have new readers and new advertisers if it is to 
prosper, therefore, other forms of publicity are not only desir- 
able but essential in getting your message before prospective 
advertisers and prospective readers. 

In the final analysis people buy and read a newspaper, and 
advertisers buy space in it just as they would purchase a pair 
of shoes or a pound of coffee—because they like it from experi- 
ence, or because they want to “‘sample” it because of the 
commendation of someone they know. And since advertising 
is to-day the life blood of business, publishers certainly should 
be willing to use liberally the product they manufacture and the 
product which determines their success or failure. 


DIsTINGUISHING BETWEEN LOcAL AND NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


BY RALPH A. TURNQUIST 
Advertising Manager, Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALL newspapers are interested in establishing and maintaining 
equitable rate standards so that three interests may be served— 
local merchants and national advertisers who must have ade- 
quate returns for their investment, and a profit for publishers. 
But in past years unfortunate controversies have arisen because 
of a lack of clear mutual understanding as to what constitutes 
local and what constitutes national advertising. 

In referring to advertising chargeable at local card rates we 
are using the term “‘local retail advertising” as more clearly 
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expressing the classification. The terms “general advertising” 
and ‘‘local retail advertising”’ are readily understandable by all 
parties and immediately provide a basic dividing line for classi- 
fying the business, which is easily explained. 

Therefore, in our work we consider two classes of display: that 
to stimulate local sales for an individual merchant, and that to 
create and perpetuate general selling of an article or service in 
our territory of circulation, through a diversity of retail selling 
outlets or selling agencies. We no longer refer to foreign 
advertising or national advertising. Some such distinction is 
essential because for so long there has been a constant problem 
of classification of advertising as to local retail or general rate 
schedules. It has been generally accepted that there may be 
a differential in these rates to these two classes of advertising, 
and the two-rate basis is almost universally accepted as ethical 
and practical among advertisers, advertising agencies, and 
publishers. 

When is advertising general and chargeable at the general 
card rate? What accounts are local retail and chargeable at 
the local retail card rate? The advertiser has a right to expect 
a definite and logical answer from a newspaper promptly. The 
average advertiser and the good agency do not haggle over rate 
if they are satisfied that the medium is a good value at the price 
asked. But they have a right to know on what basis that rate 
is established, and the right to know that they can buy space 
on the same basis as any other advertiser purchasing the same 
class of advertising service. 

Most newspaper advertising men will admit controversies 
from time to time with local retail accounts, national manu- 
facturers, and distributors and advertising agencies. A good 
many when subjected to a close questioning before a shrewd, 
well-informed buyer of space, owing to their indefinite information 
or a poor guess, have been in embarrassing and expensive contro- 
versies many times. And please remember that these contro- 
versies were expensive to both the advertiser and the publisher. 
They both lost—the advertiser by delayed action on his sales, 
and the publisher in lost lineage. 

At Milwaukee, our most difficult problem was in handling the 
questions on accounts within our city and those from out of 
town that maintained local agencies, either for local retail selling 
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or for general distribution and selling in our territory of circu- 
lation. If we allowed a Milwaukee manufacturer or general 
distributor to place his space direct at local rates, he was receiv- 
ing a price advantage which penalized the out-of-town manu- © 
facturer or distributor. In some cities precedent has allowed 
this as a policy, but I believe it is changing It has been changed 
in some cities. Milwaukee is included. All manufacturers and 
general distributors are on the same rate basis no matter whether 
out of town or local firms, no matter whether the orders come 
direct or from an advertising agency, commissionable or non- 
commissionable. 

For an easy interpretation as to proper classification, the 
detail of our own plan includes these points: 

1. Firms doing a retail-to-consumer business exclusively 
through their own retail outlet in Milwaukee are to be con- 
sidered as “‘local.”’ 

2. Manufacturers or wholesalers, with their home offices out- 
side of Milwaukee, selling their product to Wisconsin retailers 
or consumers, are “general” accounts. 

3. Manufacturers or wholesalers, with their home office 

within Milwaukee County, selling their product at wholesale to 
dealers, are “‘general” accounts. 
_ 4, Manufacturers or wholesalers, with their home office in 
Milwaukee County, selling their product through a combi- 
nation of their own retail outlet and also through dealers in 
Wisconsin, are “general” accounts. 

5. Manufacturers or general distributors, with their home 
office within Milwaukee County, doing a general business to 
consumers or dealers within Wisconsin and outside of state, are 

“general” accounts. 

6. Any advertisement carrying one or more retail dealers’ 
names, selling their product or service, is subject to a “general” 
rate. 

7. Any advertisement carrying a dealer’s name as a general 
distributor is subject to the “general” rate. 

Communications from leading newspapers in nineteen cities 
of more than one hundred thousand population show consider- 
able variation in policy expressed, ranging from a flat rate for 
generai or local retail advertising to an acceptance of any adver- 
tising offered, local or general, so long as it conformed to the 
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respective card rate. In other words, one publisher did not 
have to question the account because their rate was flat, and 
the other extreme did not want to question it because he might 
get into an argument. Nearly all of the nineteen, however, 
consider that copy intended for local retail selling is local retail 
advertising chargeable at the local retail rate and that copy 
intended for general selling is general advertising chargeable at 
the general rate. This is basic and readily understandable, and 
covers a very large share of advertising. 


How Newspapers AID VIGILANCE 


BY HOLLAND HUDSON 
National Vigilance Committee, A. A. C. of W., New York City 


Hieu advertising standards are a proved dollars-and-cents 
business asset. Nor can there be question that the phenomenal 
growth of use of newspaper space by national advertising during 
the last few years can be importantly attributed to the general 
improvement in newspaper advertising standards. Display 
space has become a more effective aid to sales because it is more 
carefully read and more frequently believed. 

It is reassuring to the National Vigilance Committee to have 
newspapers make increasing use of the Committee’s fact-finding, 
fact-distributing functions. For we have found that when the 
facts concerning any type of advertisement are accurately 
presented both newspapers and advertisers are quick to co- 
operate in correcting misleading or dishonest statements. 

One example not long ago was the epidemic of advertisements 
offered to many mediums calculated to sell a battery dope 
solution. Some extraordinary claims were made for battery 
electrolytes which consisted of the usual acid solutions plus a 
little coloring matter and a quantity of Epsom or Glauber salts. 
The reader of these advertisements was told that such products 
would charge a battery instantly, that they would do away with 
line charging and end all battery troubles for the motorist. We 
analyzed and tested a number of these solutions. We found out 
what they were made of; and we found by electrical and me- 
chanical tests that they would not do the things which the 
advertisers claimed. 
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We bulletined our findings. In due time, after argument 
from some quarters and an official checking of our own con- 
clusions, the exaggerated claims began to disappear from the 
display and classified pages of practically all newspapers. 
Recently we have given some special attention to two other sore 
spots in advertising—medical fraud and some of the corre- 
spondence-school advertising. But we quickly found willing 
codperation on the part of both reputable publications and 
many of the advertisers themselves. Unfortunately, there are 
some papers which continue wobbly on the commercial side, 
and we believe that it will take logical argument from within 
the newspaper industry to help modify their reluctant attitude. 
As long as a few irresponsible publications continue to print the 
advertising of obvious medical frauds, and products and 
services which are exaggerated in their claims, we shall have 
generalities from many uninformed persons derogatory to news- 
papers as a class. 

We cannot be satisfied, nor can leading publications be satis- 
fied, until the development of trustworthy standards has 
reached all publications. Self-censorship gains wider respect 
than the results of censorship under pressure. As newspaper 
readers gain faith in newspaper advertising, the power of that 
space increases. 


VI 


GIVING RELIGION IMPULSE WITH 
ADVERTISING 


Alert understanding of news values puts church activities in prominent 
place before newspaper readers—Using personal letters to attract the 
“outside audience’’—Methods for insuring newspaper cooperation—A pply 
basic principles of selling if religion is to exert its widest appeal— 
Attractiveness a factor in religious appeal—Some concrete results. 


Puttinc RELIGION ON THE FRONT PAGE 


BY E. P. BEEBE 
Assistant Treasurer, Iron Age Publishing Co., New York City 


INCE public interest is the slide rule on which the city 
editor appraises the value of the news brought to his desk, 
and his estimation of the public interest determines the 

space to be given, its position, or its rejection—how essential is 
it that religious news be created and presented with this stan- 
dard of “‘public interest” in mind. Constructive religious news 
can be. made acceptable to all newspapers when the principles 
of news value are observed. 

An illustration of front-page news is afforded by an incident 
which happened in New York about a year ago. A movement 
for religious education of the young embracing the Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Hebrew faiths was started. It 
received the backing of the Federated Churches, and a number 
of the Rabbis, and Cardinal Hayes. The New York Times 
devoted columns to stories of the different meetings and com- 
menting editorially said that this was “front-page news.” It 
was of vital importance to the individual, the city, and the 
nation. This is the secret of the front page—codperation. 
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Flushing, N. Y., has tried out the codperative plan and found 
it successful. An organization termed the Laymen’s Publicity 
League, which, as the name implies, devotes its energies to 
religious publicity regardless of creed or denomination, has 
been formed. The League asks that each church have its own 
press representative and from time to time advertises in the 
local papers giving reasons why people should attend their 
respective churches, and on Mondays the press committee sees 
to it that the sermons in most of the churches are reported. 
The local newspapers regard this united effort as news of the 
first value and give it prominent position. 

The results are most satisfactory. Congregations are steadily 
increasing. Those competent to judge make the statement 
that there has been more interest taken in, and more publicity 
given to, religion in a few months than in a previous decade. 

The League organized a sunrise service Easter morning which 
was a memorial to the soldier dead. Four clergymen who had 
been overseas in one capacity or another conducted the service. 
Four different denominations were represented by these men. 
It was the first time in the history of the town that a sunrise 
service had been held, and a large crowd turned out. 

This service had a favorable reaction on the attendance at all 
the church services that day. The press work had put religion 
on the front page of Saturday’s papers, both in picture and 
headline, and contributed largely to the wonderful attendance 
Easter morning, every church being filled to the doors and 
hundreds of people turned away, while men gave up their seats 
to the women. 

On Easter Monday the papers devoted a page to sermon 
write-ups and ran a big headline across the top stating that 
people had been turned away in many of the churches, which 
was literally true. There was only standing room in all of 
the thirty churches in that vicinity—in not a few churches 
people were unable to find even standing room, and went away. 

This League believes in the generous use of printers’ ink, but 
chiefly in the purchase of newspaper space. It believes churches 
should advertise, and that it is the province of the League to 
assist them by general advertising—not an invitation to come to 
church, but to give suggestive reasons why. 

A concrete example of this codperation is shown in the appear- 
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ance in Flushing of Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D., known as 
probably the greatest missionary of the day, but whose repu- 
tation is largely confined to the clergy. A local church was 
offered an engagement for a Sunday evening. The pastor, 
realizing that Doctor Zwemer was too big a man to face a 
comparatively small audience, such as would be afforded by 
his congregation, especially on a Sunday evening, consented to 
ask Doctor Zwemer to speak provided the Laymen’s Publicity 
League would handle the engagement. 

The League prevailed upon three pastors of large churches to 
omit their Sunday evening service on that Sunday, and similar 
codperation from two smaller churches made a total of six. 
Doctor Zwemer was thoroughly advertised with newspaper 
space, mailed postal cards, tastefully printed cards distributed 
through the respective congregations, and small cards sent 
home to the parents through the Sunday-school. People who 
had never heard of Doctor Zwemer prior to this campaign 
flocked by the hundred to hear him; again religion went on the 
front page under big headlines, as his message was carried 
through the press to those who did not hear him. It was the 
largest union service ever held in the town and more are to 
follow. 

Sunday-school Publicity is one way to get on the front page, 
with a monthly attendance contest. This is news. Every 
child in the Sunday-schools is interested, the parents are inter- 
ested, and the publication of results and figures of the contest 
goes on the front page or in an equally important location. 

Another way is through the group plan. Bring prominent 
speakers to address a group of mothers’ clubs or of men’s organ- 
izations along religious lines. The newspaper work before and 
after these meetings can be made very effective. We have a 
good-sized press committee, some members of which take their 
sermon write-ups direct to the newspaper office on Monday 
morning. Others telephone the chairman, who edits their 
efforts and turns the stories in to the city editor. This means 
a great deal of work for somebody, but the results are well worth 
the effort. ‘The advertisement of one church does not make 
much of a dent on the community, but the display advertising 
of a dozen on Saturday followed by the sermon stories on Mon- 
day wields a powerful influence. 
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The rural church has failed to take advantage of its great 
opportunity. There is scarcely a country newspaper in America 
which does not reach a territory in which there are five to a 
dozen churches. If these organizations would only combine in 
an advertising program, pool their efforts, each set apart a small 
fund for publicity, buy some space in their local papers, see to it 
that their publicity committees report all religious activities, 
they will go a long way toward solving their problem. 

Get together. Buy as much space for general religious ad- 
vertising as you can afford. Organize a press bureau with a 
representative in every church. It is utterly impossible for a 
newspaper to cover all the churches on Sunday. Newspaper 
men want to rest on Sunday as well as the rest of us. Codperate 
with them. From time to time put on a codperative effort, 
advertise it, get your story on the front page, both before and 
after. This kind of effort is accumulative, sets people talking, 
and creates a suggestion for church-going. 


REACHING THE OutsIpDE AUDIENCE 


BY JOSEPH M. RAMSEY 
Manager, The Expositor, Cleveland, O. 


None will deny that of all church problems one of the most 
serious is that of the competing appeals—golf, movies, Sunday 
motoring, to that great unnumbered horde of people who profit 
by the presence of the church in their community, and yet who 
have never actively affiliated with it. This is the “outside 
audience” of the church representing congregational resources 
from which the church must draw to maintain and build up its 
inside audience. Advertising will help do this, and because of 
its strength of appeal, personal tone, and economy of use, I 
regard the advertising letter as an especially effective instru- 
ment. 

A letter used in advertising the church is nothing more or less 
than a sales letter. The church has something for the prospec- 
tive member. Using the vernacular, the church has merchan- 
dise to sell to the prospect. When used as a means of advertis- 
ing, the letter must present this merchandise in such a manner 
as to create a desire for it on the part of the reader, which desire 
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will ultimately lead him into the church in his search for that 
merchandise. Asa sales letter it must be so framed as to secure 
the prospect’s attention, arouse his interest and maintain it, 
create his desire for it, and turn his steps to the only place 
where it may be secured. In other words, a letter so used 
becomes the official representative of the church, its official 
salesman, and if it is to be effective in its undertaking it must be 
constructed along lines that are in harmony with the accepted 
principles of personal salesmanship. If one contemplates adver- 
tising by letter, one should know well the basic principles of 
personal salesmanship. First impressions count. If the church 
is to be represented among strangers, by a letter, let the letter be 
worthy in appearance, for it has created an impression for or 
against the church before it is read or even opened. A letter 
reflects accurately the character and personality of the sender. 
Use a very good grade of stationery, if not the very best. Seal 
the envelope, just as though you really intended that letter for 
an individual rather than for anyone who happened to examine 
it. Stamp it with a two-cent stamp at least, although special- 
delivery stamps frequently pay their own way. Don’t give the 
idea that while you want the prospect, the reader, in the church, 
there is a question in your mind as to how much you will venture 
to get him there. Be liberal in your outlay for stationery and 
postage. Yes, liberality costs to-day, but liberality pays to- 
morrow, and it is results we seek. 

The question comes up occasionally as to the relative value 
of letters and printed matter. The church bulletin and calendar 
have their place and their value. However, there is a cold, 
impersonal element about printed matter which does much to 
defeat the purpose of such material. Warmth in the letter goes 
a great way toward making it more generally effective than 
printed matter. There are congregations whose mailing lists 
practically prohibit a personal signature on the letters, but in 
the interest of this personal contact, time taken to sign every 
letter by hand is time well spent and the signature should be 
the minister’s. 

The letter is inexpensive yet can do all that any type of 
advertising can do and do it with a smaller mortality. In 
nguring the cost of the various kinds of advertising, for com- 
parative purposes, one must bear in mind that as long as one 
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keeps his eye on the mailing lists, a letter will find its proper 
destination. Another feature of the letter is this: When a 
letter comes addressed to you, sealed and bearing a two-cent 
stamp, two of the four duties to be cared for have been auto- 
matically accomplished. Your attention has been secured and 
your interest has been aroused by the mere fact that your name 
appears on the envelope. All other forms of advertising must 
compete for your attention and strive to gain your interest 
against one another. 

To that one who regards church advertising as the spectacular 
and therefore will have none of it, I say, “‘ Look to the letter,” 
and remove the charge of sensationalism. 

While it is undeniable that as an advertising feature, a power- 
ful and eloquent preacher may not be bettered, it is also true that 
the institution is larger than the individual. We will travel 
miles to hear a forceful speaker. Objections to church adver- 
tising on the basis of its advertising the minister rather than 
the church are not wholly warranted. Proper church adver- 
tising admits no such charge as “‘self-adulation of pastor.” 

Results count. The records of a certain congregation showed 
delinquent pledges running back some three years and amount- 
ing in the aggregate to some $4,000. Two letters were sent 
out. The first form letter brought in practically 50 per cent. 
of the outstanding funds. The second letter raised that 50 
per cent. to about 95 per cent. 

Here is a congregation with $14,000 in bonds due. An 
emergency letter is mailed. Before it is in the mail, the pastor 
is ina distant city. That one letter over-subscribed the amount 
by several thousand dollars. 

A congregation sought new members. Letters were sent out, 
and still continue to go out although there are on an average 
of about forty new members received every Sunday. “Standing 
room only” signs are used at almost every service. 

-Doubled and trebled memberships, insurmountable financial 
barriers torn down, new churches built, whole towns turned 
toward the church. Such are the reports we get in answer to 
“What are letters doing for your church?” Where good adver- 
tising joins hands with good merchandise, expect results, for 
they will come. Make your letter a living thing of life and 
personality, when you advertise your church to Your Church’s 
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Outside Audience, knowing that your efforts will not be in vain 
and that having once left your hands they are bearing effective 
testimony concerning that great institution whose worth to 
humanity is beyond reckoning and by whom is accorded, to you, 
the honor and the privilege of being her representative. 


Wuat Can THE CHurcH ADVERTISE? 


BY REV. KERRISON JUNIPER 
Pastor, First Congregational Church, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


In THESE days of accelerated speed in living the Church 
must needs keep pace with the movements of life in men. It is 
true that the Church moves on through generations of men as 
they come and go. It is old, but, nevertheless, it must always 
become new in its ministrations, and must reckon with in- 
ventions which in the natural order of things have tended to 
restrict its influence, and with competition from other agencies 
and organizations, doing business in a modern way. 

So the Church, as the best institution in the world, should 
advertise. It pays from a spiritual standpoint, from a moral 
standpoint, and it pays to advertise from a financial standpoint. 
It helps the church treasury, increases the collections, keeps 
alive the giving habit which is the true spirit of Christianity. 

The Church has as advertising resources, the greatest mes- 
sage in the world, the Golden Rule in business, the Patriotism 
of Peace, the Brotherhood of Love. ‘The Church must direct 
public opinion on all great subjects, on social and economic 
questions. We must present a complete gospel to the world. 
We hold the key to the solution of all situations. We have a 
religion for practical use in everyday life; therefore, we believe 
in advertising it. The charge that Christianity is not practical 
contradicts every elementary principle of the Christian faith. 
If it is not practical, it is of little or no use in this world. Re- 
ligion is no good in a business man unless it goes into his busi- 
ness, yet there is no place in the world where practical religion 
receives more reverence and attention than among business 
and commercial men. With such a message to give to the world 
we feel there is no reason why business and professional interests, 
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and the theaters, and other attractions should have a monopoly 
of this valuable method of gaining public attention. 

Every live, going concern to-day advertises. Business men 
like business methods. They like to know what you are doing. 
They will read church advertisements when they are well 
written. The general public needs to be made acquainted with 
the work of the Church—its needs, its possibilities, its ad- 
vantages, its work in the community. During our building 
campaign, one business man, not of our church, gave me, 
unsolicited, a donation, saying, as he wrote out a check for a 
hundred dollars: “Your church advertising has been worth 
that to my business.” 

Church advertising, if the Church is going to live up to what 
it advertises, prevents slipshod preparation. The minister 
cannot leave the choosing of his Sunday subject until the last 
thing Saturday night. 

The church calendar is another most important adjunct of 
church advertising. Stamped upon it should be the thought 
and personality of the pastor. A quotation, an invitation, an 
expression of sympathy or gratitude, the hymns, the reading, 
if carefully selected, will mean everything to the worshipers; 
but if the calendar is merely an announcement of services and 
events to come, it is only fulfilling a small part of its real useful- 
ness. A note should always appear on the calendar telling 
the public where to look in the local papers for the church 
program. 

The most important thing of all in church advertising is to 
have an experienced advertising man to do your newspaper and 
magazine advertising, and to. suggest and supervise general pub- 
licity. To my mind, it is right here that many churches fail in 
their advertising propaganda. We pay a monthly fee to our 
advertising man who takes charge of all advertising matter. 
We also make a yearly contract for advertising space. An 
experienced advertising man, who understands people, who will 
write human interest stories, whose heart and soul are in his work 
—such a man will codperate with the pastor and the Church 
and get results. 

William C. Freeman, better known in advertising circles as 
“Pop” Freeman, head of our advertising department, attends 
nearly all the services in connection with our church, thereby 
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getting first-hand impressions, and seeing that everything is 
carried out as advertised. 

For example, one Sunday he sits by the side of an elderly man 
and his wife, watches the delight with which they join in the- 
singing of the hymns, overhears some of their conversation as 
they walk out of the church, and the following church advertise- 
ment contains, by way of introduction, a pen picture of the 
couple, as illustrating the beauty of comradeship in worship. 
On another occasion, he starts his weekly advertisement with a 
question: “‘How did you like the services last Sunday? Wasn’t 
the singing fine?” Or, if the children’s address at the morning 
service appeals to him, he reproduces it in his own style in 
the paper on Monday, and it is passed on to the man in the 
street. 

Another most important thing about church advertising, 
which must not be overlooked, is the fact that through your 
paid advertisement you are able to say to the public, in your 
own way, exactly whatever you want to say, which is worth un- 
told money to your church and to the Kingdom of God. I 
cannot recommend too strongly the insertion of a short editorial 
by the pastor in the center of his weekly advertisement. A 
yearly program of advertising should be systematic and con- 
tinuous. When you consistently advertise your church, it gets 
on the mind of the man in the street, and, eventually, he comes 
to your church. Then, if he likes the services, he comes 
again. 

We ministers are said to be “Fishers of Men.” A good 
fisherman will bait his hook with some dainty morsel. If you 
have anything good to tell people, do not be afraid to advertise 
it in order to get it before them. 

The Church has the greatest message in the world to advertise. 
Let us see to it that we ministers give the people a living message 
when they attend our churches. Many a church is empty 
instead of full to-day because of the intellectual, self-satisfied 
attitude of its pastor and people. The old dignified conserva- 
tism of the Church of yesterday will lose nothing of real worth 
by including in its appeal the new, unconventional liberalism 
of the Church of to-day in its effort to reach the man in the 
street. Advertising is worth trying if men are worth saving. 
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How to Win NEwspAPER COOPERATION 


BY FRANK LEROY BLANCHARD 
Director Public Relations, Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York City 


It may be accepted as axiomatic that newspapers are eager 
to print any submitted material which they judge will interest 
their subscribers. The minister who develops friendships among 
his local newspapers and who gains understanding of the news- 
paper standards of values will find few difficulties in gaining space 
for the news of his parish. This problem and its solution are 
summarized in a conversation between a clergyman and an 
elderly clerical friend, developed from a complaint by the former 
ae ae newspapers seldom published anything about his 
church. 

“T am afraid that you have not codperated with the local 
newspaper men in the way you should,” said the friend, “‘and 
perhaps that is the reason why they have not paid more at- 
tention to your church. Codéperation implies mutual helpful- 
ness. It takes two persons or groups of persons to practise 
codperation. You wonder why the representatives of the news- 
papers are not more eager to print items about what is going 
on in your church. ‘Tell me, frankly, have you personally done 
anything to indicate your desire to codperate with them in their 
news-gathering efforts?” 

“Well,” replied the clergyman, “‘I always treat them courte- 
ously when they call to see me and give them the information 
they desire when I am free to do so.” 

“But that isn’t enough,” said his visitor. “If you wait for 
the reporters to come to you uninvited you may wait a long 
time before one of them appears. Bees are no more industrious 
in gathering honey from thousands of flowers than reporters are 
in searching for news. They will travel through storm and flood 
and endure all kinds of discomfort to get an important piece of 
news for the papers that employ them. To anyone who gives 
them aid in their eternal round of duty—for there is no end to 
the unquenchable thirst of the public for news—they are always 
grateful. 

“Therefore it is to your interest to make friends of the news- 
paper men and women by codéperating with them. You will find 
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them willing to meet you more than halfway. Most of those 
with whom you will come in contact are college graduates and 
keen readers of human nature. Their work is hard and often 
not very remunerative. You are in a position to render them 
valuable assistance if you will make the effort.” 

“I am curious to know what I am to do,” said the rector 
smilingly to his friend. “I had supposed all along that the 
aa would cover our church services as a routine 

uty.” 

“In a small town they might do that, but not in a city of this 
size with thirty churches,” continued the visitor. “‘How can 
you win the good-will and coéperation of the newspaper men? 
I will tell you. 

“TI take it for granted that you advertise your Sunday 
Services in the newspapers. Some churches don’t, and miss an 
opportunity to attract larger congregations and increase their 
income. A Detroit church that had never advertised was in- 
duced to invest $2,000 in newspaper publicity. Much to the 
gratification of the church officials the contributions that year 
were $10,000 greater than the year previous, and many new 
members were added to its list. If advertising can be profitably 
employed in selling merchandise it certainly can be profitably 
employed in bringing people to church on the Lord’s Day. 

“When you send the copy for your weekly advertisement to 
the newspapers, send along with it to the city or Sunday editor 
a news item in which the principal feature of the morning and 
evening service is set forth. It may be that the subject of the 
sermon, because of its timeliness or unusual character, will 
arouse general interest. Perhaps you have invited a dis- 
tinguished clergyman from out of town to preach in your church, 
or the choir is to render special music at the evening service. 
Although your advertisement contains this information the busy 
editors do not always have time to prepare a news item from it, 
but will print the item if you furnish it to them. 

“Don’t ask a reporter to call upon you for this routine 
matter—send it to him by mail or messenger and thus save his 
shoe leather and conserve his time. He will appreciate your 
courtesy even if he says nothing about it. 

“During the year you are called upon many times to perform 
the marriage ceremony—sometimes in the church, but often 
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at the home of the bride’s parents or at the parsonage. Unless 
requested not to do so, notify the newspapers of these events by 
telephone, giving the names of the bride and the groom. Such 
information is always welcome, especially when the persons are 
socially prominent. 

“Items about the deaths of members of your parish or notices 
of funerals have a certain news value. They may not always 
be considered of sufficient importance to print, but the fact that 
you were thoughtful enough to send them in makes an im- 
pression on the editorial mind. 

“Again, in your contact with the public you sometimes hear 
news stories that have not appeared in print. If not of a 
confidential character, and when they are of sufficient im- 
portance, you can give your friendly reporter or city editor a tip 
that he can follow up. 

“You may think from what I have said that you are to be 
a reporter, in addition to your duties as a clergyman. In a 
sense that is true, but only to a degree. It is not necessary for 
you personally to attend to all the things I have mentioned. 
Your secretary can do it, or a bright young man with ability to 
write news items who goes to your church, can probably be found 
who will gladly act as your publicity representative. 

“The reward for your assistance to the reporters in gathering 
religious and other kinds of news will be found in their helpful- 
ness to you through the articles they will voluntarily print about 
your church and the work it is doing in the community.” 

The advice given by the elder clergyman to his friend, the 
young rector, was sound, because it was founded upon his own 
experience. What we learn through contact with the real prob- 
lems of life is most valuable. 

Every church should have a publicity committee to take care 
of its routine news. Appoint from the members of your congre- 
gation a newspaper editor or reporter as chairman. If there are 
none, select someone—man or woman—who has had some 
practice in writing for the press and who has a nose for news. 
Such a committee would work under your supervision and re- 
lieve you of much of the detail. 

When you are to deliver a sermon upon a topic of unusual 
interest, prepare an abstract which you can furnish the news- 
papers beforehand, and if you find out first how much of your 
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manuscript they want, you can often save considerable time and 
effort. 

You should also remember that the amount of space devoted 
to your church, and incidentally to you, depends upon your 
ability as a preacher. ‘The newspapers will not print any part 
of a commonplace sermon, unless for a special reason. But 
something that indicates thought and study will attract their 
attention and literally compel publication. 

You do not have to be an orator to impress people and make 
them think. If you have dedicated yourself to Christian leader- 
ship and your heart burns within you in your eagerness to serve 
your fellow men: if, moreover, you are not afflicted with physical 
or mental laziness, but are willing to work with your brains as 
well as with your body, you can, with the assistance of a few 
earnest and devoted men and women, build up a church that will 
be a tower of strength in the community. In such a case you 
need have no fear that the newspapers will fail to let the public 
outside of your church know what you are doing. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF NEWSPAPERS NEEDED 


BY JOHN T. BRABNER SMITH 


Director, Secular Press Publicity Division, hay Service Commission, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
icago 


Lack of definite knowledge by the clergy of the working of 
the press and, in some cases, lack of knowledge of the Church by 
the press, causes irritation, misunderstanding, criticism. In the 
belief that the time is ripe and the opportunity great, we have 
tried to find the weakest link and to find a way to strengthen this 
chain which binds the Church and the press together in acommon 
cause of service to humanity. For there is no greater field for 
real, vital, stirring news than the Church, and the Church can 
find no better medium than the newspaper for advertising its 
wares and spreading the Gospel. The newspapers offer the 
best medium for reaching all the people, the non-church-goers 
as well as the church-goers. Christian codperation with and no 
carping criticism of the newspaper is urgently needed. 

Believing that in the newspaper the coming generation will 
find, when Christianity is applied to the newspaper, a great 
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apostle of Christianity, we sent a questionnaire to the managing 

editors of more than two hundred newspapers. There were 
eighteen questions: 

1. Does your paper give more space to church news than 
ten years ago? 

2. Is there a greater demand for church news now than ten 
years ago? 

3. Do you find churches displaying a friendlier attitude for 
furnishing church news than ten years ago? 

4. Is there more news in churches now than then? 

5. Do you receive any commendations from churches or 
church people for the publication of church news? 

6. Do you have a department or column of church news? 

7. If so, how often and when do you print it? 

8. Do you have a religious editor or someone especially 
assigned to church activities? 

9. If so, do you find it a real contribution to your paper? 

10. How can the Church give better codperation to the news- 
paper? 

11. How can the newspaper give better codperation to the 
Church? 

12. Do you believe that church news will have more or less 
space in your columns in the future? 

13. Is church advertising increasing? 

14. Do churches ask for more or less free space for what is 
really advertising than they did ten years ago? 

15. Is crime news increasing? 

16. What, in your judgment, is the effect upon criminal 
activity of the “playing up” of crime news? 

17. Can the Church be of any service to the newspaper in a 
campaign against crime? 

18. What suggestion would you make to the Church that more 
attention in general might be given in newspapers to church 
news? 

The answers gave illuminating information, and those regard- 
ing church news were particularly interesting because they as- 
serted that church news is in more demand and more could be 
used if it was of the right kind, that is to say ““newsy,” of general 
interest—safe, sound, sane, snappy, sensible, serviceable church 
news is eagerly sought by the editors of these great papers. 
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Some editors assert that they will give the churches all the 
space they ask for, others that they can never secure sufficient 
real church news. 

However, the creation of an organization to gather and 
centralize sources of knowledge regarding the churches, and 
the centralization of distribution of this official accurate infor- 
mation is already in existence in church denominations, and the 
idea is growing rapidly. 

In order to give out accurate data to those outside and to the 
particular church membership, headquarters have been es- 
tablished, and in these centers, or at their call, are experts who 
can interpret such needed church data to the public through the 
press and pen as is thought necessary or is asked for by the press 
or by writers. While these central or official organizations are 
under the auspices of the particular church, its representatives 
create or write the material necessary for the general ground- 
work of news-stories or articles for the general press and public. 

Now comes a suggestion from a church press bureau that 
another and larger codperation of churches for publicity purposes 
be organized for the sake of accuracy and efficiency. This 
organization would be a central plant for producing really great 
vital church news common to all Protestant churches and ready 
to supply articles and news for the public press on request, also 
to write and place church news and articles on church activities, 
general to all Protestant churches. 

Besides this, there are growing up like mushrooms inde- 
pendent church publicity bureaus, ready to write or sell at a 
certain price news or stories of church activities. All these evi- 
dence a growing desire to codperate, and a clear recognition of 
the need and opportunity that exists, and a practical desire on 
the part of the Church to coéperate intelligently with the press. 

Practically every day I read the Chicago papers, for my 
school of journalism is the paper itself. What is news, church 
news? Ask the papers. Watch the papers! New York papers 
are different from Chicago, Boston from Detroit, Cleveland 
from Philadelphia. Don’t ask me why. Read them. They 
are different. There is similitude and at the same time an 
individuality in every paper. Papers in different cities and 
various states have peculiar ideas about the Church and church 
news. Find the “password.” It is there in every paper, but 
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only he who reads and studies that paper ever finds the open 
sesame. 

The Church must study the needs of the press and of the 
pulpit. Clergymen must know the how and the why of a paper. 
Please don’t ask the city editor, the managing editor, or the 
editor-in-chief the simple question, What is church news? Study 
the impression of what is worth printing; there it is before you 
on the newsstands and at your own door every few hours. The 
newspaper editors are buyers and you are sellers of news. If 
they want your wares, Mr. Preacher, they will ask for them and 
pay good prices. But if you have “the pearl of great price,” 
some rare piece of church news, a unique sermon or article, put 
it on the market, let it compete with other stuff offered. Per- 
haps it will be accepted and printed—you have your reward. 

In some instances the press needs only the general infor- 
mation; but in a regular way the press needs not so much a pre- 
pared news story ready to print in paper, but accurate data for 
a rewrite to suit the respective paper’s character and idiosyn- 
crasy. 

But let it be remembered that church news, interestingly 
prepared, is not all in the appeal to the public. Every church 
should also have a fund for regular, systematic, and sensible 
advertising in the newspaper, and a committee on church 
publicity, utilizing the newspaper talent already in the Church. 
If it has no experts, it can cultivate talent. Churches could 
organize a publicity committee in a small community and use 
the best talent possible. Small towns and villages as well as 
cities have generally citizens who are the ablest of advertisers. 
They are commuters to the cities. This is true of the many 
editors, reporters, and publishers. These can all be called in 
for consultation and practical assistance to the Church. There 
should be lectures or informal talks on advertising by advertis- 
ing men to laymen and ministers in church or community or 
parish house. There is a great field for advertising clubs 
among churches, church federations and conferences, synods, 
and other church official meetings. 

The Bible continues to be the only real textbook on adver- 
tising, and few modern papers excel it in recording human 
interest stories. Here we have creation, God, man, woman, 
wife, husband, marriage, family, son, daughter, lover, brother. 
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Then there are tragedy, romance, literature, and editorials. 
Some of our great newspapers and even great preachers can 
learn much by reading, studying, and copying from the Bible. 
It is a word, then the voice. The pulpit and the written word— 
the press—are twins. ‘What God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.” 


SALESMANSHIP WILL SELL THE CHURCH 


BY GRAHAM STEWART 
Advertising Director, People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Ia. 


IF aut of the laws of salesmanship which are now in use in the 
business world could become operative in the field of religion, 
it would not be long before religion would be doubly effective. 
One prominent minister said recently that a third of the cur- 
riculum of a theological seminary should be taken up with sales- 
manship, publicity, and advertising. 

In the business world people are “sold” through the eye and 
the ear. What we see usually makes as deep an impression 
upon us as what we hear. Yet almost all religious preaching is 
oral. It is the habit of the Church. It has taken too literally 
Christ’s command to “‘Go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.”’ Preaching then and until a couple 
of hundred years ago meant oral preaching. I believe that if 
Christ were giving the same advice to-day, he would tell His 
disciples to advertise and publish the good news to the world. 

Bringing the people into church develops religion in their 
lives, and inspires them to go out and carry to others the good 
news. But what about the millions who do not go into the 
churches? How are they to be challenged as to the value of 
religion to them? 

To arrest the attention and secure the interest of the un- 
churched millions on religious matters is undoubtedly one of the 
biggest questions of the day. Nothing could mean more for 
world peace, for law enforcement, and for the safety of our 
national life. This cannot be done without the use of the 
present-day channels of publicity. ‘Those media which people 
see and read regularly must be utilized. They do not now go 
to church, but they read the newspapers, billboards, and street- 
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ear cards. But I think the real story must get to them through 
the newspapers. It must be a fuller story than can be told 
through posters. 

It must be a general religious message—the effort of all the 
churches. To the unchurched millions, denominationalism 
and sectarianism are repugnant. Lack of unity has held back 
for decades the fullest advance of the Church. The big prob- 
lem is to get united action, and there is no organization in the 
position to do it so well as the local advertising club, made up 
as it is of advertising experts from all denominations and re- 
ligions. Centralized responsibility is important if this is to be 
accomplished. So find the man within the club who will make 
this his job—a man of character and influence, broad-minded 
and with organizing ability, a man who sees in religious publicity 
the greatest character-building opportunity of the day. 

When this is done, advertising clubs will occupy a more stra- 
tegic point of benefit in this great movement, advancing not only 
the cause of truth in advertising but the advertising of the truth 
—an obligation and an opportunity. 


Use Copy Tuat ComMprEts 


BY WILLIAM N. BAYLESS 
President, The Tiffany-Bayless Co., Cleveland, O. 


CHURCH advertising calls for particularly earnest and serious 
study now because in volume it is increasing in an astonishing 
way, and second, there probably is no division of advertising 
where so much wasted effort is represented. 

Neither the average advertising man nor the layman has a 
clear conception of the annual increase in volume of church 
advertising. Churches everywhere, both pastors and congre- 
gations, are catching the vision and are becoming increasingly 
impressed with the value of the printed word to sell the institu- 
tion and its purpose to the people of their community—not 
alone to get more members and friends, but also to broaden the 
baseline of the church’s influence both in general and local ways. 

It is indeed a conservative church that does not see in ad- 
vertising a major means of extending its influence. Such pro- 
motion work includes not only advertising in the newspapers and 
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on the billboards, where the world may see it, but that vast 
amount of direct-mail advertising in the way of letters, folders, 
mailing cards, house organs, church bulletins, etc., that most 
churches are producing. 

The house organ, often called a bulletin, is meant not alone 
for the members, to keep them informed of parish activities, but 
is also mailed to a selective list of unchurched individuals and 
families within that community, to sell them on the idea of at- 
tending that church and its services. Moreover, almost every 
church nowadays is getting out a good-looking booklet telling 
of and illustrating its various activities, which might be consid- 
ered asa catalogue. Almost every modern pastor is sending out 
a campaign of personal letters. As a rather close observer of 
church advertising for a decade or more, I am becoming more 
and more of the belief, however, that the most efficient medium 
for church advertising is the newspaper. ‘The time is not far 
off when individual churches will cease to spend their money in 
small individual announcements and will pool their interests 
to make common cause in large full-page advertisements in the 
daily press. The major job is not to sell some individual pastor 
or some individual service, but to sell the Church as an institu- 
tion and what it has to offer. More and more Protestant 
churches are jointly financing an inter-church campaign which 
takes full-page space in the daily newspapers to set forth the 
enduring value of religion. 

But a huge amount of weak and futile copy marks much 
church advertising. It falls into two groups: First, either dry 
and formal, or weak and anemic. This latter class predom- 
inates. Second, the kind that tries desperately hard to be 
smart and succeeds only in being smart aleck. The writers 
seem to feel that humor must take the place of good common 
sense. 

Of course, poor copy in church advertising in the past has 
been prepared either by the pastor or by his young lady assistant 
and, of course, neither has had any training in the technique of 
modern advertising. ‘Their best is amateurish. So more and 
more the larger churches see that they need a real advertising 
manager, that they are spending so much money in printers’ 
ink and in newspaper space that it behooves them to see that the 
message is prepared by a trained mind and hand. Every church, 
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large or small, should have its advertising in trained hands if this 
waste is to be prevented. 


ADVERTISE TRUTH FITTINGLY . 


BY NORMAN T. A. MUNDER 
President, Norman T. A. Munder Co., Baltimore, Md. 


How significant that in 1455, Gutenberg, the first printer to 
make use of type ink, a printing machine, and design, should 
have concentrated his facilities in producing as the first printed 
book, the ‘Book of Truth’’—the Bible. Here was “‘advertis- 
ing”’ of the most sacred nature, and it was thoroughly appropri- 
ate that in physical form the Gutenberg Bible should represent 
a high point in legibility, design, compactness, economy, and 
particularly a refined and impressive style. 

Here are some suggestions for presenting Spiritual Truths 
through the printed page. The minimum size page should be 
about 55 x 82, which is convenient, fitting into the pocket; it 
cuts without waste from a standard size paper. A smaller size 
denotes something unimportant, although if the little book is 
handsomely done it makes up for its, we might say, picayune 
size. Larger size, say 6 x 9, is more impressive and is also stand- 
ard. The public should be offered their choice of board-back or 
paper-back; many would pay the difference in order to preserve 
important literature. A book means more than a pamphlet 
and a pamphlet means more than a leaflet.. Many a fine truth 
has been labeled “‘unimportant”’ and lost entirely because of its 
poor presentation. The presentation should not appear ex- 
travagant, but it should be refined and impressive. Elegance 
in dress is in order when it is to be a gift book. ‘There are many 
such books promoting the Truths of God. Untidy dress of an 
individual almost invariably indicates a cheap person. It is so 
of a piece of literature, it is pronounced commonplace literature 
if it is in a commonplace dress. Many who promote church 
matters follow the cheapest form, which is unfortunately due to 
the lack of funds and no doubt thoughtlessly done as well. 
Some persons present truths better than others; it is the same 
with the printed messenger. . 

To-day there is a great deal of what might be termed “collec- 
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tive advertising.”” Those promoting walnut and white pine, 
limestone, and many other lines, have joined hands in edu- 
cational advertising. Even the dentists have such a class of 
advertising. It is time for the Church to do likewise. Beauti- 
ful posters have been used advantageously at Christmas-time, 
maybe Easter. This represents the thought in mind. 

There should be a big publishing institution supported by the 
churches. They could jointly publish, in interesting form, re- 
ligious truths. There are many books published possessing 
wonderful religious truths—Henry Van Dyke’s, for instance. 
Booklets could be issued with just a few chapters from such 
books; this would give the reader a taste of not only fine writings, 
but important truths. 

In promoting truth the best artists’ talent should be made use 
of, just as the big advertisers to-day are doing. ‘There is a rea- 
son for it—it pays. The finest writers should be also brought 
into this work, the men who know the fine art of description. 
Fortunately, men possessing truths record them and they are 
published. 

Should the Churches Advertise? If they fail to do so they are 
withholding from the world its greatest treasures. ‘Truth is a 
privilege, it is a duty, it is a vital necessity. When the Church 
withholds the advertising it withholds these things—hides them. 
Just as an advertising man can take one to a store, just so can 
he take him to church. Even if they do not go to church the 
advertising man can send the truths of the church to those who 
will not go. If all advertising were stopped it would be an 
alarming state of affairs. 


DEMONSTRATIONS FRoM EXPERIENCE 


BY REV. P. B. HILL 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, San Antonio, Tex. 


WHILE some churches have failed because they advertised 
more than they could deliver, others fail to realize their full 
opportunities because they do not use to best advantage the 
advertising mediums at their command. In San Antonio we 
have used many forms of advertising, in every instance deter- 
mining seriously the comparative advantages of eachform. And 
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there are six channels of advertising and publicity advantage 
which we have found of constructive value. 

A primary medium is newspapers which open four main op- 
portunities. First, is the conventional announcement of sub- 
jects and meeting hours, space for which is generally given with- 
out charge by the newspapers. Second, display advertising 
offers a broad foundation for results. But newspaper display 
should be very carefully thought out, well worded, never 
crowded, and planned for regularity of appearance. Give care- 
ful consideration to make-up, form, position, and space. Some- 
times my display copy is merely an announcement of subjects; 
sometimes we capitalize local or national movements, and during 
“Better Homes” week, for example, we wrote “Better Homes 
Are Built on Better Relationship with God.” Sometimes we 
used illustrations and at other times an uncompleted story which 
arouses interest by its introduction but which ends with such a 
statement, perhaps, as “—but that will be the point of Doctor 
Hill’s sermon at 11:00 a. m. Sunday.” 

At times we join in a coéperative display page with other 
churches, and as a universal practice I should like to see the 
churches foster a church page in newspapers in which the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion on which the churches are agreed 
are emphasized, and the big idea of church attendance set forth 
from various angles in a brief and effective way. Specific in- 
formation about the codperating churches would be printed in 
uniform space elsewhere on the same page. 

The third opportunity which newspapers offer is the value of 
their classified section. For example: “Wanted—2,000 people 
to hear Doctor Blank tell the mission of the home.”’ 

The fourth phase of newspaper value is, in reality, publicity 
—reports of sermons and activities of the church, but it must 
be remembered that such items must contain something of cur- 
rent news value in order to gain editorial attention, and should 
be reported before the news value is lost in the passage of time. 
Another advertising medium which we find effective is the con- 
ventional bulletin board with interchangeable letters in front 
of the church. There are big possibilities in large outdoor signs 
and billboards. I approve the use of electric signs, too. We 
really use local hotels as a further advertising medium, using 
the regular hotel church directory, distributing special editions 
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of our bulletin, personally addressing neatly printed invitations 
to hotel guests, and furnishing art calendars for hotel rooms and 
public writing desks. ‘Through the radio our morning service is 
broadcasted and is one of the most effective agencies I have for 
making our church known. We use considerable printing— 
produced in the very best form—chief of which are our monthly 
church papers and our weekly bulletin. The former is eight to 
twelve pages without advertising, and might be termed an in- 
stitutional house organ. The cover of our weekly bulletin is 
changed practically every Sunday. Of value also are the smaller 
items, such as advertising blotters, cards, tags, ete. 

Supplementing these other forms, we are now planning an 
experiment with a show window, using a handsome picture which 
suggests the story to be told in the sermon, a simple announce- 
ment of text, place, preacher, and hour, beneath. The back- 
ground, draperies, and other properties will be appropriate. 
We feel that no legitimate advertising possibility should be 
neglected. In this hour when man is groping for a rock on which 
he can safely and firmly stand, God pity the Church if it does not 
use every means to proclaim eternal truths. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHURCH ADVERTISING 


BY NORMAN M. PARROTT 
Secretary, Advertising Club of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 


THERE are certain principles that have been successfully used 
to advertise merchandise which can be used toadvertise churches; 
yet there is considerable difference between merchandising and 
marketing material things such as merchandise and service, and 
merchandising and marketing that which the churches have to 
sell—a service dealing with the souls of human individuals. 
Advertising to market this precious commodity must, therefore, 
be approached with more seriousness and, in fact, with a rever- 
ence far greater than any campaign on mere material things, 
regardless of their value. 

Yet much church advertising should rather be put under the 
heading of Church Notices, because very little is told in so-called 
church advertising, either about the church or its services. We 
give attention to those things and only those which are brought 
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to our attention more frequently and impressively. The aver- 
age church advertisement gives the name of the church, its 
location, the name of the pastor, the hours of service, and 
occasionally you see the subject announced, but frequently the 
subject does not mean much. It would seem far better if, in 
connection with such announcements, they would give scriptural 
text and where found, and some synopsis, in a few words, of 
what the sermon is to be about. You see such descriptions 
about theatrical performances and about public lectures, and 
not only is the lecture sold to the public but the lecturer himself 
is sold. 

Church advertising should not, for two reasons, be written 
by the pastor of the church: First, he cannot consistently boost 
himself; second, the average pastor has enough to do to look 
after the spiritual affairs of the church without attempting to be 
the business executive. Then, again, a church should have 
something to advertise! Analyze the advantages of the church, 
its location, its music, its sermon, its ability to welcome strangers 
and how they can take care of strangers if they should attend 
the service because of the advertisement. There should be a 
committee to handle this situation—a committee to supervise 
reports from all departments of the church’s activities, as to their 
work and attendance. One church’s attendance was increased 
by hanging up in the auditorium a record of the number present 
at every meeting of the church and making it comparative. If 
an attendance record were kept of the actual attendance of the 
individual members, it would be a comparatively easy method 
to find out those who were staying away and thus save, not only 
the loss of members, financial support, but in many cases to 
prevent those once interested in church affairs from falling from 
grace. 

Toward furthering the work of organized church advertising, 
two suggestions arise: First, that serious consideration be given 
to an effort to bring about the display of uniform spiritual 
messages on billboards outside of churches; second, that the 
Church Advertising Department of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World endeavor to secure a local church advertising 
committee in each city in the United States; that these local 
committees endeavor to secure opinions through questionnaires 
from each church in their community, and that these be for- 
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warded to a national committee, as suggestions, in order that 
we should face seriously and constructively the subject of 
Church Advertising. 


CuurcH ADVERTISING IN ENGLAND 


BY SIDNEY JOSEPH FOX 
Hallett, For & White, London, England 


CHURCH advertising in England has not recorded adequate 
effectiveness or progress, chiefly attributable to a lack of pro- 
fessional point of view. As it is now, the advertising for churches 
is immediately directed by churchwardens, deacons, and the 
clergy. But while the deacons and wardens may be good 
business men, they haven’t adequate advertising experience, and 
in my judgment the clergy, from the very nature of their train- 
ing, are unfitted for advertising activity. It is their function to 
amplify a subject rather than to summarize it; by the spoken 
word they enlarge on a topic to make it clear to their hearers, 
whereas the function of advertising is to condense a subject and 
present it in forceful, brief, snappy phrases which will arouse 
the attention of those who see them. 

Churches in England, while not advertising at all comparably 
to churches in the United States, in a varying way use the follow- 
ing mediums: Hand bills, poster bills; monthly magazines, gen- 
erally not well presented; sandwich men who parade the streets 
with boards bearing texts or church announcements; display 
banners; wayside pulpits, boards on which texts are displayed 
week by week. The Salvation Army exploits its influence 
through brass bands and the Church Army uses motion pictures. 
The church field often employs special concerts and musical 
services to arouse interest, but as a rule these are not given 
proper publicity. 

Scientifically planned advertising is obviously a necessity in 
giving interest to religious thought in England. It should be 
dignified and reverent in keeping with the sacredness of its pur- 
pose, yet unfortunately some of our religious advertising only 
arouses amusement in the unbelievers and minimizes religious 
influence. This must be obviated, of course, because scoffers 
must be attracted rather than given opportunity to scoff more 
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loudly. Certain supporters are already familiar with these 
activities. ‘Those who are non-believers, however, are the chief 
public to be reached, and this can be done properly only by care- 
fully directed and controlled advertising prepared with a clear 
eye to the purpose in view. 


VII 
COMMUNITY BENEFITS OF ADVERTISING 


Community health offers important element for making community adver- 
tising effective—Missouri and St. Louis plans demonstrate advantages of 
care wn conducting territorial campaigns—How appreciation of com- 
munity advertising has spread—Experiences of California and Florida— 
Tourist camps wield strong influence—Benefit of retail standards. 


CoMMUNITY HEALTH AS AN ADVERTISING ASSET 


BY HOMER N. CALVER 
Executive Secretary, American Public Health Association, New York City 


E CAN, if we will, prevent disease and postpone death, 

\ \) and we can develop and maintain health in individuals 

and communities. This knowledge gained, public 

health workers set out to sell it to the public, but their efforts 

have not been phenomenally successful. The failure has with- 

out doubt been due to poor selling technique rather than any 

inherent defect in the product. No one questions the value of 

health, and we are particularly encouraged now to see that ad- 

vertisers are applying their special skill to the marketing of this 
commodity. 

For years advertisers have appealed to pride, desire for power 
or gain, to pleasure, fear, comfort, and a host of secondary im- 
pulses. Now a variety of things are recommended because of 
their health value alone, and one has only to scan the page of a 
current magazine to appreciate the large number of instances in 
which this is true. The vast sums being spent for advertising 
which makes health its principal appeal indicate the confidence 
business men have in the power of this appeal. Also the tre- 
mendous business of life insurance companies further testifies 
to the force of appealing directly to the basic instinct for life itself. 
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This health appeal is a modern appeal. It is an appeal to the 
fundamental instincts, and it is creating a demand for a host of 
products. The community advertiser can, with more justifica- 
tion, use the health appeal with even greater effectiveness, for 
sturdy business and prosperous communities depend on those 
things which make for the health of our citizens. 

Judge Gary said that the important things to consider in estab- 
lishing an industry in a city were the tax rate, the freight rate, 
and the death rate. The general death rate, by itself, however, 
is not a complete index of the healthfulness of a community. 
It is affected by many factors, especially the natural environ- 
ment and man-made environment. In the former are included 
geographical conditions and climate; in the latter, man-made 
environment, there is the physical environment—houses, fac- 
tories, stores, streets, parks, etc.—and the social environment 
created by social organization, a part of which we call govern- 
ment. 

Natural environment of cities is frequently emphasized in 
community advertising, but a city with the best climate in the 
world, which has a polluted water supply, will kill more of its 
citizens and guests from typhoid fever than will a city which 
has a well-protected water supply and the worst climate imagin- 
able. Furthermore, man-made environment is controllable, 
anh any city can truthfully advertise itself as a health resort if it 
will. 

That watchword ‘“Truth”’ is especially important when using 
the health appeal. First, we must determine, if possible, what 
prospects for health and life our community offers to its citizens 
and to those whom we would have become its citizens. To as- 
certain the true facts is difficult but not impossible. I have al- 
ready indicated why the general death rate is inadequate. Life 
and death involve human beings and their relationship to their 
environment. Death rates measure the end results of that 
struggle and thus indicate the powers of both sides, for, after all, 
the healthfulness of a community can only be measured by the 
protection it offers to its citizens. In our struggle to promote 
health, we must take people as we find them, put into their 
hands all the weapons we can devise, and create for them the 
most favorable environment possible. 

How, then, are we to appraise our forces? This question has 
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concerned sanitarians for years, and we have devised a method 
by which each protective measure may be rated, to provide a 
score or index figure for each city thus studied; a single figure 
which will tell where that city stands in its care for the life and 
health of its people. 

You may ask how we arrive at this valuation of cities; what 
are the essential elements of health protection? The activities 
may be divided into those which are carried on to meet problems 
common to all cities, and special activities designed to combat 
local special conditions. Under the head of common activities 
are such things as the protection of the water supply and the 
milk supply, the control of communicable diseases, and the serv- 
ices for the health of children. ‘The necessary special activities 
depend largely on the geographical location of the city in ques- 
tion. In Texas, malaria control is important, in Michigan, 
goiter is a special problem, and in California, the prevention of 
plague is essential. Modern public health science has devised 
effective means of meeting both the common and the special 
problems. In fact, the American Public Health Association 
has officially declared that if all of the preventive measures we 
now have could be universally applied, twenty years could be 
added to our lives. 

Of the cities scored so far, the best has a score of between 80 
per cent. and 90 per cent., the worst has a score near 25 per cent. 
Perfection in this, as in other human affairs, is not to be expected. 
A score of even 80 per cent. is a reasonably high achievement, 
and it would perhaps put that city in Grade A. In a year or 
two, we will, perhaps, classify cities and make public announce- 
ment of those in Grade A. Meantime, the services of the 
American Public Health Association, the American Child Health 
Association, and of other organizations, are available to help 
those cities which are now in the lower grades. 

Often the first step in a community advertising campaign is 
to sell the community to itself so that every citizen may be an 
enthusiastic salesman. Nothing convinces a man so muchas 
his own experience. If your citizens observe that they are in- 
frequently ailing and constantly see measures taken for their 
protection, they must have a sense of security which they can 
convey to others. Furthermore, there is an immense propa- 
ganda going on at the present time which aims to inform the 
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public about health matters, and as this takes effect the people 
will become more and more critical of their own health institu- 
tions. If these institutions are good, the community advertiser 
has a fallow ground in which to sow the seed of satisfaction when 
he attempts to sell a community to itself. 

Next, you will wish to attract the tourist. Many now come 
by automobile. In Minnesota, the State Department of Health 
is posting signs along the highways outside of each town, which 
proclaim to all who travel that way that the water supply of that 
town is safe to drink—if it is. Texas also has a sign which it 
posts near unsafe water supplies, and in Texas they have a 
scheme for rating cities on milk supply alone. 

The unusual prevalence of a single disease may stand in the 
way of a city’s progress for years, through killing off large num- 
bers of its people, incapacitating others for longer or shorter 
periods, and driving many away. It was not so long ago that 
yellow fever held many of the cities of the South in its grip. The 
discovery of the cause of this disease and the vigorous applica- 
tion of the remedy have left these cities free to grow. Similar 
advancement may be expected to follow the conquest of malaria. 

The dramatic and ghastly failure in health protection which 
we call an epidemic has a great effect on community business. 
Because of this some communities make the foolhardy mistake 
of trying to keep the news of an epidemic from getting out. 
Experience has shown that the quicker a community learns of its 
situation, the quicker it may be remedied. ‘This policy of sup- 
pressing news has cost many lives in cities which followed it. 
Sooner or later a condition which affects hundreds of people 
must become known, and delay in facing it only increases its 
severity, postpones the resumption of business, and makes the 
return to normal more difficult. 

The health appeal is a strong appeal. The health factor may 
be the deciding factor in the location of an industry, the selection 
of a convention city, or the attraction of visitors. We now have 
a means of determining the truth about a city’s health protection, 
a method of appraisal which gives us a single figure that is an 
index of a city’s healthfulness. The city that heads the list in 
health protection will have a distinction unexcelled. 
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RESULTS IN SELLING CALIFORNIA 


BY C. E. PERSONS 
H. K. McCann Co., San Francisco 


Wir a fund raised entirely in San Francisco, Californians 
Inc., a non-profit organization, is selling “‘ California, Where Life 
Is Better.”” In Los Angeles, the All Year Club of Southern 
California is advertising an all-year-round tourist season and 
residential opportunities. El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, Portland, 
Seattle, and the Puget Sound cities are selling winter homes, 
farm lands, tourist travel—each its own product. Residential 
campaigns bring in new families and new wealth. 

At a paid space expenditure of $400,000 Californians Inc. has 
brought more than five thousand families, at a conservative 
estimate, into the state, and each family brings on the average 
new assets of from $3,000, to $5,000, or a total in new wealth 
alone of well above $15,000,000, at an advertising cost of less 
than 3 per cent. In the Pacific northwest, tourist travel, with 
its average expenditure of $10 a day, has been tremendously stim- 
ulated. Along the border, El Paso, Tucson, and Phoenix reg- 
ister their new arrivals at a cost of from $25 to $60 each. In 
Tucson, an investment of $85,000 in three years brought 2,033 
arrivals, and new investments of $1,178,000 of record, including 
real estate purchases of $300,000 and automobiles bought cost- 
ing $68,000. Other communities show similar results. 

Community advertising has given the Pacific Coast whatever 
it wants—tourists, farmers, business men, retired capitalists. 
It has proved itself, in five years, to be as effective, as sound, 
and as productive of results, when properly administered, as the 
advertising of canned goods or any other national commodity. 


How Missouri Is REAcHING THE OUvuTSIDE WoRLD 


BY GEORGE A. PICKENS 
General Secretary, Missouri Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 


ADVERTISING and publicity in behalf of their state had little 
place in the thought of Missourians prior to 1923, when a mass 
meeting of influential citizens developed into a definite plan to 
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accomplish two purposes: Sell Missouri to Missourians, then to 
exploit the resources and advantages of the state on an outside 
scale as wide as possibilities would permit. Even in the two 
years of activity since its formation, the Missouri Association 
has demonstrated its justification for existence. And the out- 
line of responsibilities was comprehensive: To federate all the 
constructive organizations of the state for exploitation of her 
resources, her social, educational, agricultural, and industrial 
advantages; to build and foster a larger state pride through 
proper publicity and advertising; to sell Missouri to her own 
citizens through maintaining a research bureau for collecting 
worth-while facts as to the economic standing of the common- 
wealth as compared with other states, and to disseminate these 
facts free of charge at all times, through all of the available 
avenues of publicity, which include practically every newspaper 
in the state, the columns of which have been opened for any 
purposes related to state-wide progress. 

Builded upon the lines of a state chamber of commerce, but 
reaching into a vastly broader field, the Missouri Association 
includes in its membership individuals, companies, and corpora- 
tions, Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, chambers of commerce and 
rural community clubs, and many state organizations, among 
them being state grain-dealers, state press, state teachers’ as- 
sociation, state bankers’ association, farm bureau federation, 
federated women’s clubs, with country and regional groups of 
these same bodies. We believe that with all of these interests 
merged for the common goal of state advancement, we cannot fail 
to make substantial and permanent progress. 

When, through state surveys and research work, we began to 
prepare our plans for active functioning, we found that millions 
of dollars of Missouri wealth is being used to develop other states, 
particularly along the Western coast, because those states long 
ago learned the value of advertising and publicity to attract new 
capital in state building. We found that our state, through lack 
of foresight, was allowing thousands of citizens to be lured away, 
carrying with them the capital that should have been used for 
our own interior development. We found that Missouri prod- 
ucts were being marketed in many localities under local labels 
and with no credit given to the state that produced them, owing 
somewhat to lax enforcement of trade laws, but mainly to lack 
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of forethought and state pride among our producers in that 
ty er not put out their surplus under a Missouri trade-mark 
or label. 

The Missouri Association is now attempting to remedy these 
evils. In promoting a greater consumption of home products 
by Missourians, we have designed a trade-mark sticker in orange, 
blue, and black, carrying the slogan, “Use Missouri grown, 
milled, mined, and made products,” to be used on letters, enve- 
lopes, parcels, or manufactured goods. In addition to carrying a 
real appeal to the Missouri housewife and other consumers to 
favor home products in making purchases, it will help to create 
a new pride among producers when they see the Missouri trade- 
mark on their commodities going out into other states, and it 
will stand for quality in the minds of purchasers in foreign 
markets. 

Radio publicity has interested our own people and those of 
other states in what Missouri has to offer the home-seeker and 
investor. ‘Twice each month addresses bearing generally upon 
development and progress bring responses from all over the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico, and some of the island 
possessions, with inquiries about Missouri lands, industries, and 
possibilities for investment. We have in the past two years put 
out hundreds of thousands of pieces of literature to these in- 
quirers, giving very valuable publicity to our state. These in- 
quiries from sincerely interested persons who express a desire to 
locate with us are carefully tabulated, mimeographed, and sent 
out to reliable sources with the request that only the “Truth in 
Advertising”’ about Missouri be mailed out to any inquirer, and 
that in giving out information to possible home-seekers, they 
give only practical facts that will help us to secure a good class 
of immigration. We are urging every citizen of the state to 
identify himself with the work of spreading truthful propa- 
ganda about our resources and advantages; with the completion 
of our great system of state highways we believe that a wonder- 
ful era of industrial and agricultural development is at hand in 
Missouri. The sponsors of the Missouri Association believe 
that the state is primarily a business proposition and that the 
people are stockholders in it. 
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How Sr. Lovis ADVERTISES 


BY WALTER B. WEISENBURGER 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis 


BEHIND every regional or civic campaign there is a great nat- 

ural idea; attributes native to the particular section which have 
caused that community gradually to assume importance. 
These natural advantages more often cause cities to be popu- 
larly known by symbolic products: Detroit, automobiles; Pitts- 
burgh, steel; Chicago, livestock; Minneapolis, flour; Hartford, 
insurance; Rochester, kodaks; Denver, mountains; New Or- 
leans, cotton; Los Angeles, movies; Pasadena, oranges; Portland, 
roses; Tulsa, oil; Baltimore, oysters; St. Louis—more recently 
—shoes; Atlanta, Stone Mountain; Herrin, seat of civil insur- 
rection, and Milwaukee still remains famous. These marks of 
distinction provide a vital index to what communities should 
seek to achieve through advertising. Certain conditions have 
produced these specific or distinctive growths. It is wise to 
follow their trend in selecting the purpose around which to build 
a campaign, for the dominating characteristics of our American 
localities are: recreational, industrial, healthful, scenic, market- 
ing, or educational. Each type of city has its particular appeal, 
its own audience, its special media, but these are seldom the 
same for all kinds of cities. There is no patent formula in 
municipal advertising; every place is a separate study that chal- 
lenges the best of merchandising minds. 
__ Five years ago, when St. Louis began its first campaign under 
the auspices of the city administration, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Advertising Club, she did two things: First: She 
determined what constituted her distinctive appeal. It was 
found to be industries and markets. Second: A survey was 
made to ascertain what types of concerns were needed to round 
out her industrial life; what factories, if brought here, would 
Laas a succeed because of market demands already estab- 
ished. 

It was found that sixteen different types of concerns were actu- 
ally needed, as well as development of greater buying power in 
her trade territory as an outlet for the production to be thus 
stimulated. 
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Through these deductions, St. Louis became a conspicuous 
exception in the municipal advertising field by starting after 
something tangible—a course that makes it possible actually to 
check results. 

Each year the industrial campaign was—and still is—opened 
with newspaper space in certain New York dailies, carrying the 
information to the purse-string center of the nation that 
St. Louis is both an advantageous distributional and manu- 
facturing center. ‘This is, then, specifically supported by copy 
in the trade papers devoted to certain lines, seeking firms of 
their type. 

In attracting buyers to the St. Louis market, a spring and a 
fall campaign are run in 148 daily newspapers in 100 cities of 19 
states of her trade territory. 

As an additional background of impressiveness for both these 
related objectives—market patrons and industries—27 national 
magazines, with a total circulation of 10,250,000 are used. 

For purposes of follow up, two booklets, one “St. Louis as a 
Manufacturing Center,’ and another, “St. Louis, the Home 
City,” have been prepared and are revised annually. 

There was developed last year a paralleling activity, the 
St. Louis News Bureau, supplying news, pictures, and features 
through two distinct departments, one a Missouri state service 
ad ne other a national service to dailies, mailed once a 
week. 

Every phase of the work is businesslike. Each year a com- 
plete printed report of how the money was spent and where, and 
with what results, is furnished to every contributor. St. 
Louisans have come to have a high regard for its efficacy, a con- 
dition that is best illustrated by the fact that fully 85. per cent. 
of the contributors renew. This season’s fund is just now be- 
ing raised, and already, through a mere billing of subscribers, 
nearly $20,000 has been collected. Subscribers’ interest, too, 
is constantly on the increase. In the beginning 117 made up | 
the list; to-day 547 contribute. 

The one great truth that comes to us from the St. Louis ad- 
vertising is that a moderate appropriation devoted to a constant 
- repetition of an idea will produce far greater returns than a 
generalized, expensive, flash-in-the-pan broadcasting of your 
community’s greatness. 
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Inquiries have increased from 2,000 the first year to 5,000 in 
1924. The copy is not published in foreign media, yet replies 
were received last year from sixteen foreign countries. ‘The 
campaign has so increased St. Louis’s market importance that 
the buying seasons of the fall of 1924 and the spring of 1925 
broke all previous records in the number of visiting merchants 
and in the volume of purchases made. 

Fifty-one industries in ten of the sixteen types wanted have 
been brought to St. Louis directly or indirectly as a result of this 
municipal advertising. A survey, which is still unfinished, 
shows that two thirds of the industries brought to St. Louis by 
the Chamber of Commerce in four years are now paying to the 
city in net taxes each year at least $110,000. It is fair to esti- 
mate conservatively that the completed survey will show a 
yearly tax return to the city treasury of $200,000. 

It doesn’t take a rapid calculator to reason the profitable side 
of the St. Louis campaign on this audit. Spending $270,000 
in five years—only $135,000 of which is city appropriation—to 
establish a permanent $200,000 a year income, with its limitless 
accumulative possibilities, is convincing enough that city fathers 
not only need, but can wisely employ, advertising in the munici- 
pal business they conduct for the taxpayer. 

Cities in all parts of the United States are beginning to know 
that community advertising is community building. Among 
the American cities that show evidence of this use of creative 
advertising are: 

Portland, Ore., raised $300,000 for a two-year program; 
Denver, Colo., raised $150,000 in 1924—$15,000 contributed by 
the city; Salt Lake City raised $76,000 in 1924 in a five-day 
campaign; Kansas City is planning to spend $75,000 a year for 
three years; the Gateway Club of El Paso raised $152,000 and 
now plans a three-year campaign; the All-Year Club of Southern 
California spent $300,000 in 1924—60 per cent. subscriptions 
and 40 per cent. taxation; San Diego has spent $317,000 in ad- 
vertising in the last three years and is now preparing a campaign 
for a fourth year to cost $125,000; Cincinnati plans a three-year 
advertising campaign to cost $500,000; San Francisco has raised 
$400,000; Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia have 
authorized the expenditure of $150,000 jointly to advertise the 
resources of the Pacific Northwest country. 
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ComMMUNITY ADVERTISING GAINS IMPETUS 


BY CHARLES F. HATFIELD 
Secretary and General Manager, St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau, St. Louis 


Ir ts significant of the growing appreciation of community ad- 
vertising that, during the past nine years, this phase of promo- 
tion in the United States has grown from an expenditure of less 
than $100,000 to more than $4,000,000 a year—and this is only 
the traceable amount employed in advertising by states and 
municipalities. Added millions are known to have been invested 
by the Government, by railroads, public utilities, banks, insur- 
ance companies, reest stores, health resorts, and other special- 
ized groups. And community advertising is yet in infancy, 
although twenty-six states and two foreign countries are now 
represented in the American Community Advertising Associa- 
tion, all devoted to better farms, towns, and cities. 

With this background of experience as proof of results which 
can be gained, the question arises, ““Why should not the United 
States follow the policy of the last few years so successfully em- 
ployed by municipalities and states in first selling themselves to 
themselves and then advertising their resources to the country 
at large? We should influence the citizens of this country to see 
what we have before they go abroad. This has never been done 
in the intelligent and broad manner it should be. Heretofore 
about all that has been done in a national way has come from a 
somewhat selfish interest of railroads and tourist agencies who 
have a commercial interest in developing the tourist business, 
particularly in the West. 

It would be readily possible for the Government to do for this 
country what one prominent newspaper has done for its own 
city and circulation territory. 

Three years ago, the St. Louis Globe Democrat began in a 
thorough and vigorous way to advertise the 49th State, the 
market surrounding St. Louis. 

In its own columns, in other metropolitan newspapers, in 
advertising periodicals, on bulletin boards, by direct mail, the 
Globe Democrat has sounded the glories of the 49th State. The 
various towns have been described. The resources have been 
heralded. The industries, the commerce, the wealth of this 
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great market have been advertised throughout the world. 
Among the studies and activities pursued to that end are a book 
showing some of the more important towns, their chief industries, 
and their retail outlets; a geography, specially written by a pro- 
fessor of Washington University, and now being studied in 
many schools in the 49th State; and a remarkably comprehen- 
sive analysis of the market, which has been placed in the hands 
of sales and advertising executives the country over, in addition 
to a map of the 49th State, showing the roads, railroads, cities, 
and towns, also mailed to executives to help them in their study 
of this market. Bulletin boards along the highways and rail- 
roads in the 49th State welcome thousands upon thousands of 
travelers into this market. And others along the Pennsylvania 
Railway, just out of New York, herald the 49th State to Eastern 
business men and travelers from everywhere. 

The Globe Democrat has invested thousands of dollars in this 
campaign to advertise its market, and the results of this gener- 
ous, far-seeing policy have been manifold. The people in the 
49th State have found a new pride in their community. They 
have been educated to see the great possibilities right at home. 
And outside the 49th State, business men, professional men, educa- 
tors speak with new understanding of this great commonwealth. 

Other states are not behindhand, however. Michigan invests 
approximately $100,000 annually for advertising through its 
highway commission. Other states that appropriate various 
amounts are Minnesota, Florida, Maine, California, Oregon, 
Missouri, Virginia, and the latest is Maine. Very recently we 
are advised that Wisconsin has adopted a Home Rule Enabling 
Act, so that cities in Wisconsin have very broad powers to de- 
termine their local affairs. Other states are swinging into line 
and are planning to have Enabling Acts passed authorizing ex- 
penditure by the state or authorizing municipalities in their said 
states to use money raised from taxes for advertising purposes. 

But in this connection I understand that no state has set about 
a definite campaign of advertising with a thorough survey made 
in advance, so that even with what has been accomplished, 
community advertising, national, state, and municipal, is in its 
infancy and the possibilities are so tremendous that they cannot 
be measured. The attractive part of it is that it is creatively 
bringing new business, of benefit to all mediums of advertising. 
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All railroads do more or less community advertising, and since 
the introduction of the customer ownership plan of financing 
utilities, in 1914, utilities adopting that plan of giving the people 
an opportunity to become shareholders have, naturally, done 
considerable publicity work that fairly may be classed as com- 
munity advertising. 

But the utilities are confronted with a larger opportunity 
for codperation in community advertising than they so far have 
embraced. ‘They can and should devote much of the advertising 
that they do to the solution of the important problems confront- 
ing their communities, each utility becoming literally part and 
parcel of its community. Copy must be localized and then re- 
localized—that is, subdivided so that it gets down and into 
the feeling of the community itself, thus proving that a utility, 
even if not owned largely by customers, will become recognized 
by the people as their champion and enjoy their stronger support. 

This association enjoys quite favorable membership represen- 
tation in all the progressive work recorded in industry and 
political divisions, but an analysis of the report of Secretary- 
Treasurer J. M. Mallory shows much development yet to be 
brought about. Geographically the record shows: Arkansas, 
1 member; California, 3; Colorado, 3; Connecticut, 2; Georgia, 
3; Florida, 2; Illinois, 7; Indiana, 2; Iowa, 1; Louisiana, 1; 
Massachusetts, 2; Michigan, 2; Minnesota, 1; Missouri, 6; 
Nebraska, 1; New Mexico, 1; New York, 2; North Carolina, 2 
Ohio, 3; Pennsylvania, 6; South Carolina, 1; South Dakota, 1 
Texas, 3; Washington, 2; West Virginia, 2; Wisconsin, 2; London, 
1; and Honolulu, 1. 

As between Community. Advertising activities the distribu- 
tion is: Advertising Agencies, 6; Advertising Clubs, local, 2; 
Associated Advertising Clubs and Headquarters, 1; Banks, 1; 
Business Organizations, 5; Chambers of Commerce, 35; Con- 
vention, Tourist & Publicity Bureaus, 5; Highway Association, 
1; Publishing Companies, 3; Railroad Development Depart, 
ments, 4; and Retail Merchants Associations, 1. 

As the secretary-treasurer further reports, our organization 
has been hampered for several years by debts arising from vari- 
ous causes, reaching a serious situation in finances and member- 
ship at the Atlantic City convention; but, as he adds: “By 
strict economy, and I should say liberality on the part of the 
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officers and the loyalty and coéperation of the members of the 
department, we come to the Houston Convention free of debt, 
a cash balance of $106.05, and with sixty-four members in good 
standing.” 


How TaxaTION FOR CoMMUNITY ADVERTISING OPERATES 
IN FLORIDA 


BY JEFFERSON THOMAS 
President, Thomas Advertising Service, Jacksonville, Fla. 


AccorRDING to a newly completed state census, Florida has 
enjoyed a population increase of 30 per cent. plus within the 
past five years, and of this increase, fully 90 per cent. has been in 
those portions of the state which have made liberal use of com- 
munity advertising and not less than 75 per cent. in the counties, 
cities, and towns which have handled advertising during the 
past five years in general conformity with the Florida idea. 

Briefly stated, the “‘Florida idea”’ of the present, in regard to 
community advertising paid for with tax-raised money, is to 
place the handling in the hands of local civic organizations— 
county, city, or village chambers of commerce or boards of 
trade—officered and directed by men of outstanding position 
in the business life of their communities, and, as far.as possible, 
selected by reason of successful experience in the use of advertis- 
ing. Such has been the system followed in St. Petersburg, 
Tampa, Fort Myers, Orlando, Miami, West Palm Beach, Fort 
Pierce, and Daytona—to name but eight of our several nation- 
ally known cities, with admitted leadership in advertising mat- 
ters. Such has been the system, too, in Jefferson, Lake, Marion, 
Orange, and others of the more progressive counties of the state, 
which advertise to promote agricultural development, the tax- 
payers providing the money, and county chambers of commerce 
affording the vehicle for its efficient expenditure. 

In the majority of cases there is a special millage for commun- 
ity advertising. Numerous city and county governments, how- 
ever, have appropriated money for the purpose from general 
funds. Advertising men mostly prefer specific provision for ad- 
vertising in the official budgets, as thereby the people are in- 
formed as to what they are spending and given pride in what is 
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accomplished. It is generally held by legal authorities that a 
special enabling act of the state legislature is required before a 
city or county can levy a specific tax for advertising. Such en- 
abling acts are always local in application and usually permissive 
in character—sometimes requiring approval of the people in a 
referendum election before they become effective. ‘The rates 
of taxation for advertising in Florida communities range from 
one-half mill to three mills. From one mill to two mills is the 
more popular rate, the lower figure predominating in the wealth- 
ler communities. 

Concrete results of community advertising handled in accord- 
ance with the idea of taxation as the basic source of revenue for 
the purpose are numerous. While this type of community ad- 
vertising has been practised in a few places for ten years or more, 
it did not become at all general until about five years ago. The 
one great need of Florida has been more people to bring into 
production the vast areas of uncultivated land and to make 
possible fuller utilization of the unparalleled climatic advantages 
and natural resources of the state. By common consent, there- 
fore, the chief objective of Florida community advertising has 
been the increase of population, year round and winter. 

The first advertising campaign of the Jefferson County 
Chamber of Commerce cost less than a thousand dollars. By 
the time the periodical schedules had been completed, more than 
fourteen hundred inquiries were received, more than ninety of 
the persons making them had definitely agreed to visit the com- 
munity within a few months with the expectation of buying 
homes and making investments, and four or five newcomers had 
been permanently located as a direct result of the advertising. 
In a campaign that involved the outlay of less than five thousand 
dollars, the Fort Pierce Chamber of Commerce, before half the 
insertions in magazines and newspapers had been made, reported 
purchases of realty in a sum exceeding a quarter of a million 
dollars by men who specifically stated they were induced to come 
to the city by the advertising. These are typical examples of the 
speed with which good results are obtained from community ad- 
vertising as it is done in Florida. As the practice is continued, 
and the advertising given opportunity to cumulate its results, 
the record becomes a little less than marvelous, and compre- 
hensively beneficial to every good community interest. 
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Ten years ago Miami was slipping back, in 1914 having done 
less business than in 1913. Up to that time advertising had 
been used only in a limited and spasmodic way, but in 1914 it was 
turned to in a serious manner. To-day, every citizen of Miami 
consciously or unconsciously credits advertising with the city’s 
growth in population from 7,000 to more than 70,000 between 
1915 and 1925. In the same period assessed property values 
increased from $6,500,000 to $87,000,000. The building record 
for Miami before the advertising era had never been more than 
$650,000 annually. Last year it exceeded $17,000,000 in the 
city limits and nearly $25,000,000 in near-by suburbs. Post- 
office receipts grew from $67,547.62 in 1914 to $493,000 in 1924, 
and bank deposits from a little more than $3,000,000 to more 
than $74,000,000. 

In 1914 Miami was seventeen years old; thus the first figures 
given represent the result of that many years’ endeavor without 
advertising and the gain in each case represents the result of 
ten years’ effort with advertising. 

That the people of St. Petersburg firmly believe in advertising 
is indicated by the fact that during the last year they spent for 
various forms of promotion work more than $250,000. Of this 
sum, about $100,000 was raised by private subscription and 
some $160,000 by taxation. The advertising provision in the 
tax levy of St. Petersburg is for two and one-half mills, or ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. of the total. Obviously, a public so 
satisfied with advertising as to approve this large expenditure of 
public funds therefor had to be sold on community advertising 
by actual results—and St. Petersburg has had them! Between 
1915 and 1925 the city’s population increased from about 5,000 
to nearly 27,000. During the last five years building permits in 
St. Petersburg have grown from less than $3,000,000 to more 
than $10,000,000. Postal receipts in ten years increased from 
less than $50,000 to about $250,000. The ten years’ growth in 
assessed valuations of property was from $15,000,000 to 
$70,000,000. Bank deposits increased in ten years from 
$2,000,000 to $24,000,000. 

One most important reaction from community advertising is 
the degree to which the advertising of a community paid for by 
taxation and thus contributed to by every citizen causes general 
interest in advertising and leads to greater confidence in it. A 
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peculiarly friendly feeling on the part of Florida folks to adver- 
tising in general is very largely predicated on the fact that most 
of them regard themselves as advertisers. 


Usina SPECIALTIES IN CoMMUNITY ADVERTISING 


BY WILLIAM L. CRAMER 
Assistant Sales Manager, U. O. Colson Co., Paris, Iil. 


BEcAuvskE specialty advertising represents a method of reaching 
individuals as units rather than people in the mass, its value links 
it closely with the two objectives of community development— 
seeking the right kind of permanent residents, and attracting 
more business. 

Yet there is no more important factor in community building 
than that of convincing its own residents of the advantages of 
their residence there. You can do this by building confidence 
in your community and creating a strong spirit of loyalty. 
Advertise your community to the people in it to gain their con- 
fidence in your city. From that confidence will spring a spirit 
of loyalty to your home town. Then you are building from the 
bottom up—building for the future. Keep the home folks and 
those in your drawing territory sold on their community. 

What has your community to advertise? What have you 
that no other city has? What have you that is outstanding in 
comparison with other cities? Is it the size of your city, its 
location, its industries, water supply, or other public utilities, 
its schools and churches, its parks and playgrounds, its civic 
organizations, its transportation facilities? Are the people of 
your community boosters? Are they sold on their own com- 
munity? Are they loyal? 

In answering these questions you have a mass of material 
available for advertising your community to the outside world 
and to your own folks. And there are countless specialties that 
fit into your own community advertising program. They 
should be associated in some way with the life of your city and 
products. A thermometer, for example, might show that your 
climate is more genial and equable than in other sections of the 
United States, if that is one of your talking points. 
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The materials used in the manufacture of the specialties you 
select and designs you wish carried out, should adequately tell 
through slogan, emblem, and text, something about your oppor- 
funities in agriculture, investment, health, sports, commerce, 
etc. 

To illustrate this point somewhat, the distinctive products 
of the community of Palm Beach County—palm, cocoanut, 
orange, grapefruit, banana—could be made to symbolize its 
agricultural resources. Sea shells, fish, turtles, and other forms 
of marine life; tennis, golf, swimming, aéroplaning, fishing, 
sports, and so on down through the entire scale of the great 
variety of human activities, could be symbolized. 

A community must prove its worth at home before it 
can permanently attract outside patronage and respect. The 
ambitious city wants more population, more factories, more 
capital, more trade, more prosperity, but in reaching out for 
these things it needs to remember that it has to fight equally 
hard to hold that which it already possesses. 

The local merchants are becoming aroused more than ever 
over lack of community loyalty, and as a result are putting on a 
much-needed community advertising campaign designed to sell 
the home folks on their own community, foster a boost-your- 
town, trade-at-home spirit, and promote loyalty and co- 
operation. 

To build community confidence, immediate and for the future, 
you should incorporate advertising specialties in your plans. 
You must first sell the community to itself, then to the outside 
world. Community advertising is an educational problem. 


Five Years’ Progress In Community ADVERTISING 


BY DON E. MOWRY 
General Secretary, Association of Commerce, Madison, Wis. 


PRACTICALLY all community advertising that has taken hold 
and proved effective has been done during the last five years. 
Communities that have started this advertising have continued 
it. Many of them have increased their appropriations from 
year to year. There is a growing tendency on the part of state, 
county, and city units to make official appropriations. 
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More than one hundred cities and communities are now adver- 
tising. Some $4,000,000 is expended for what we may properly 
term community advertising by public organizations and by 
governmental units, with Florida, California, Maine, and the 
Northwest the outstanding leaders to-day. It is being dis- 
covered in a number of states that for some years there have 
been provisions on the statute books which permit governmental 
units to advertise, but no one, heretofore, has taken the trouble 
to look up the present laws and then create the sentiment which 
would make possible the use of such moneys which may be 
appropriated. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of the year has been 
the campaign in Chattanooga to raise $50,000 a year for five 
years for community advertising. The Community Advertis- 
ing Association in that city now proposes to secure a survey 
before undertaking to let any contracts for advertising. 

The development in Maine at the present session of the state 
legislature is most worthy of attention. An appropriation of 
$25,000 for two years has been made by the Maine legislature. 
The cities and towns have been authorized to hold meetings 
to consider appropriations for magazine and newspaper funds. 
Portland started with an appropriation of $10,000. Inasmuch 
as Portland never before made an appropriation of this charac- 
ter for publicity, this is an indication of what a change has come 
over the people of Maine since Governor Brewster signed the 
state bill. Various towns have already made appropriations 
ranging from $25 to $6,500. Maine’s slogan has already been 
suggested: “‘ Bring them to play—persuade them to stay.”’ 

The National Real Estate Boards have interested themselves 
in selling cities on their merits with particular reference to the 
part played by real-estate boards in establishing economic 
values and in developing industrial movements. 

In a summary of remarks made by James Heaton at the 
Winchendon meeting of the New England Association of Com- 
mercial Executives, copies of which remarks President Hatfield 
will have distributed, there are some interesting summaries 
which need not be repeated here. These facts and figures 
should give you a clearer idea of how New England is interesting 
herself in community advertising. 

We sometimes fail to appreciate the fact that since community 
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advertising links itself up with all forms of advertising it is 
all-inclusive. A number of agencies are beginning to bring into 
action their individual advertising and apply it, at times, for 
the benefit of the community or communities served. This is 
particularly true of the railroads, the public utilities, real-estate 
dealers, insurance companies, and similar public or quasi-public 
organizations. ‘This side of community advertising should not 
be neglected. It is my belief that these agencies hold the 
balance of power and weight in applying community advertising 
principles to obtain results. 

Broadly speaking, the question of whether or not community 
advertising pays or will pay depends upon how well the program 
has been prepared in advance of the campaign. And the ex- 
tension committee of this department should have at hand the 
machinery with which to develop a melting pot for ideas of 
benefit in this growing field of advertising endeavor. We ought 
to be able to tell how many states make appropriations for 
advertising, what states authorize the mill tax plan for local and 
state advertising purposes; there should be some study of the 
mediums of community advertising, and we ought to be able 
to tabulate the appropriations by years on a definite schedule 
or scale arranged so that we would know whether or not the 
advertising was really advertising or just an attempt at adver- 
tising. 

Community advertising is really something new—all forms of 
advertising are more or less intimately related with and to it, 
and the movement is spreading so rapidly from one end of the 
country to the other, we are virtually at the threshold of an 
opportunity we should not pass over lightly. 


How Tourist Camps ADVANCE COMMUNITY WELFARE 


BY J. LEE BARRETT 
Secretary-Treasurer, International Association of Tourist Camps, Detroit, Mich. 


A WELL-CONDUCTED tourist camp not only makes permanent 
residents from many travelers but also sends out, as ambassa- 
dors of good-will, many others who advertise by word of mouth 
the merits of the camp and the city which sponsors it. Prac- 
tical benefits have become so obvious, it is estimated that more 
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than $15,000,000 is now invested in tourist camp equipment 
in the United States, and this total is rapidly increasing. 

The advent of the automobile has changed old conditions. 
Entering a city from many different routes, the attractiveness 
of a community is visibly impressed upon the tourist and when 
he leaves he carries a favorable impression with him. Hence, 
instead of permitting merely a casual stopping in a city for a 
few minutes or hours, the well-regulated tourist camp endeavors 
to prolong the tourist’s stay in order to observe fully the city’s 
beauty, the home-making, industrial, or business possibilities. 

There are many reasons why so many cities to-day are located 
in lowlands, in unhealthy localities, whereas convenient high 
ground has been used for cemeteries and factories. Others have 
sprung from a few misguided settlers, and afterward the city 
has gained a large population. But to-day poorly situated 
cities are expending millions of dollars for reconstruction, sanita- 
tion, playgrounds, and establishment of parks by the actual 
razing of skyscrapers. 

Future cities which obtain their growth will be developed 
more largely by the tens of thousands of travelers who will 
think more of the ideal living conditions and by reason of having 
stopped at the many tourist camps will be inclined to stop at 
the attractive city. 

There are approximately 515 tourist camps in California, so 
that a tourist may venture on a long tour without apprehension 
of being isolated in a strange and unknown country. He knows 
he will spend a safe and protected night on the road. He 
knows that a friendly tourist camp awaits him at the end of the 
day’s journey. 

The Automobile Club of Southern California, the Automobile 
Association of America, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Detroit Automobile Club, and a number of large 
industrial firms have spent much money and time in the study 
and investigation of the automobile tourist camp problem as 
their growing importance to the various communities has been 
warranted. 

Many states have introduced and others are planning legis- 
lation to bring state camps into existence and the regulation of 
those now in operation. The recent organization of the Inter- 
national Association of Tourist Camps has been the outgrowth 
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of the increasing demand for furnishing information and the 
standardizing of tourist camps throughout the nation in respect 
to sanitation, police protection, good drinking water, etc. 

That the tourist camp is not confined to the villages and small 
cities is seen in the recent action of the Michigan State Fair 
Association, which is establishing a tourist camp in Detroit. 
The entire field of the race track is to be used and the tourists 
will find everything ready for their comfort. The Wayne 
County Road Commissioners are also erecting a tourist shelter, 
seventeen miles from Detroit’s City Hall, where the tourist 
may spend a few restful hours. 


How Morton Pictures Fir intro Community Lire 


' BY J. HOMER PLATTEN 
Treasurer, Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., New York City 


THERE is close kinship between advertising and motion pic- 
tures in their individual influences as molders of public opinion 
and as mediums for educating the public to a broader knowledge 
and appreciation of the finer things of life. 

It is now a matter of public record that the motion picture 
industry sensed the responsibilities placed upon it by the in- 
herent appeal of pictures. In 1922 the important producing and 
distributing companies set in motion the machinery which they 
intended should be the means of properly discharging this re- 
sponsibility and which would furnish the motive power for the 
proper development of the screen to its maximum usefulness and 
influence. To guide and advise them in this undertaking, they 
obtained as their counselor Will H. Hays, formerly Postmaster 
General of the United States, and there came into being the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, with a 
membership at that time of nine of the larger producers and 
distributors of pictures. The membership has grown to twenty- 
two of the representative companies in the industry, who furnish 
approximately eighty-five per cent. of all the pictures produced 
in this country. And in close affiliation with this Association, 
there are the Association of Motion Picture Producers of Cali- 
fornia and the Motion Picture Distributors and Exhibitors of 
Canada, pledged to aid in establishing and maintaining the 
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highest ideals of motion picture production. Our Association 
has passed through the experimental stage and much has been 
accomplished, but much yet remains to be done. There is 
need, however, for a greater realization by the public of the 
part that the motion picture plays in community life, and the 
industry is preparing to focus attention on this matter to the 
end that its importance may be impressed upon the public and 
support of the development program increased by a greater 
participation on the part of the public. Plans have been formu- 
lated for a national Greater Movie Season in August of this year, 
expecting codperation from the owners of motion picture 
theaters, producers, exhibitors, publishers, and national ad- 
vertisers. 

This activity shows the good that can come out of group 
thought and action when properly applied to the solution of 
problems common to all. The benefits accruing to the public 
are notable. The Association has but recently completed a sur- 
vey of the pictures available for children, and throughout the 
country there is being inaugurated this summer the Saturday 
Morning Movie with an admission charge of only ten cents. 
Similarly, the responsible leaders of the industry have taken a 
forthright stand against the production, distribution, or exhibi- 
tion, in picture form, of the prevalent type of book and play. 
Since last June, when this policy became operative, the members 
of our Association have voluntarily refused to produce, dis- 
tribute, or exhibit more than one hundred of the most popular 
books and plays because their picturization would have been 
in violation of the standards of the Association. ‘This contribu- 
tion of the motion picture industry for the good of all should 
furnish the greatest amount of satisfaction to those in this 
country and abroad who sincerely seek the elevation of the 
standards of our civilization. 


Hich ADVERTISING STANDARDS INSURE GoopD-WILL 


BY WILLIAM P. GREEN 
Associate Director, National Vigilance Committee, A. A. C. of W., New York City 


Community advertising standards play an important part in 
maintaining community good-will, especially among the resident 
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citizenship. And when advertisers can be brought to recognize 
a public responsibility, they enjoy a more sympathetic attitude 
on the part of customers, and the whole community benefits. 

In the early days of the Better Business Bureau movement, 
the work of the National Vigilance Committee and the local 
representative bodies had to do almost wholly with the adver- 
tiser. But the need always has been felt for a closer relationship 
with the public, because, as the advertiser who is inclined to 
misrepresent his goods comes to learn that the public is watching 
him, he begins to exercise greater care in the preparation of his 
advertising copy. Likewise, his sales methods are toned down 
so that he is not so likely to be open to the charge of selling 
merchandise under false pretenses. 

Through the appointment of public relations committees, 
our national and local Better Business Bureaus are achieving 
this end. These committees include representatives from out- 
standing women’s organizations, civic associations, church 
groups, and other bodies. When a question comes up as to the 
truthfulness of any statement or practice, the Public Relations 
Committee offers a source of information as to what the public 
thinks of the statement. This construction on the part of the 
public is a pretty difficult argument for the advertiser to answer. 

This new development in the movement, bringing both 
business and the public into a closer relationship, and the public 
particularly into a more active position in our work, is one of 
the outstanding services now being rendered by this movement 
in its efforts to make every community a safer place in which 
to trade. 


Vill 
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Appreciation of human element gives power to advertising—Direct-mail 
medium serves best when advertiser properly gauges its individuality of 
technic—How one firm maintains contact with 30,000 salesmen with mail 
advertising—V ital facts about letters. 


HuMANIZING ADVERTISING 


BY CLAUDE M. BOLSER 
Department of Journalism, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


VERYONE who deals with mankind should recognize 
that human nature is not a thing that can be dealt with 
in the aggregate; it is not a thing that can be handled in 

the mass; it is solely an individual problem. We speak of crowd 
psychology, and we speak of mass appeal advertising, and 
class and group advertising; but—it is believed that there are 
no such classifications possible to advertisers. We must revert 
to the individual if we hope to discover the human traits which 
can be influenced by our advertising. Man has only three 
fundamental wants and needs throughout all his life. One of 
them is preservation; another is progress; the other is pleasure. 
These fundamental wants of man, call them what you wish, 
are the foundation stones on which a structure of humanized 
advertising is built. True, they have been adorned with all the 
brocatelles of invention and improvement imposed by centuries 
of civilized development. But we strip man of his tinseled 
finery and find preservation, progress, and pleasure the only 
motivating influences that have carried him through eons of 
development to his present state of cultured living. 
Advertising can discard much extraneous detail and quit 
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trying to sell merchandise. Instead, create in the mind of your 
prospect a buying idea. What I mean is this—that a lot of 
advertising is thoroughly non-human. It has a “come-and- 
buy-me” point of view—all from the standpoint of the seller. 
To humanize our advertising, we must forget ourselves when 
preparing advertising and present ourselves and our merchandise 
as services to man. The advertiser holds his commission from 
the people as a medium of service. He can no longer say to all 
the people: Here is my product, come and get it; I am for sale, 
buy me. On the contrary, buyers who have commissioned 
you their supply agent demand that you present to them, and 
to each of them, a thing that will satisfy a fundamental need, 
then they will buy. You must manifest a service. 

Preservation—Life is not a smoothly running machine; it is a 
struggle. So man has, through evolutionary development, 
built a stockade of defenses about him. His fortress is armed 
with the ideas of money saving, health keeping, social prestige, 
business success, buying power, economy, and a lot of others, 
commonly called “instinctive”? weapons. In destroying the 
preservation armament of the buyer, you, as an advertiser, 
bring to him more modern, more useful weapons for use against 
other enemies than yourself. Your weapons are alertness and 
aggressiveness. Alertness means an elaborate vigilance system 
that will tell you all the conditions surrounding your natural 
enemy, the prospect; just what is lacking in his store of defense 
weapons; just what new weapons he wants in his conflict with 
some other enemy; just when you should make your attack, 
and just how the campaign should be waged. 

A manager of an Indianapolis store told me of a manufacturer 
who was working hammer and tongs to get him to stock his line 
of merchandise. All letters from the home office were armed 
with golf gossip and golf chatter as contact ideas. Surely, a 
store manager in Indianapolis knew and played golf. This 
manager fed every letter to his friend, the waste basket, after 
the first sentence. He did not know golf and was not interested 
in golf. His hobby was chickens—the kind one raises on a plot 
of ground in the suburban districts. Persistent refusal to buy 
brought an aggressively alert salesman to the manager’s office. 
This salesman discovered the manager’s hobby. All letters 
that followed the salesman’s call were replete with “chicken” 
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talk. The manager was interested, and read the letters, and 
eventually stocked the line he had so long resisted. 

With a thorough awakeness to your complete program of 
attack, wage an aggressive campaign. You must know your 
weapons (your product) in their most intricate detail, how 
to use them, how to utilize them. You must know your am- 
munition (all the talking points for your product), what charge 
to use here and what aim to take there. Take soap, for instance. 
Does the soap user fear a scientific attack of alkali, animal 
fats, and vegetable oils, or of house reputation and prestige? 
He does fear the great bomb shells of cleanliness, healthfulness, 
sanitation, protection from disease, because these are weapons 
he may convert to his own use against a more insidious enemy 
than you. 

Folks are pretty non-resistant if you attack with the weapons 
and the ammunition that will penetrate their defense armament. 
Successful advertising campaigns are programs of knowing 
be to use, how to attack, when to strike, and then crusading 

ard. 

Progress—Everything is in motion. There is a constant 
evolution in all nature. Nothing stands still. It is worth 
every advertiser’s while to study the progress program of man- 
kind. We must discover the driving urges of our prospects. 
The advertiser must show his reader some benefit that will 
accrue to him. The man who can sense the difference between 
the propaganda advertisement that offers the reader nothing 
and a concentrated constructive message is the advertiser who 
will make sales. Man’s progress program is a_ two-plank 
platform. It is one of ambition and imitation; a thorough- 
going desire to improve one’s state and the happy faculty of 
imitating success programs. You never saw anyone imitate 
a failure. But you see man using this tool in patterning his 
development program. 

Pleasure—The advertiser must bring to his prospect a pleas- 
ant, helpful program. In other words, he must be of service 
through a project of codperation. ‘Too many of our advertising 
schemes are founded on the idea that any amount of money 
invested in publicity will bring so much returns. Investment 
and returns—both the selfish viewpoints of the inhuman ad- 
vertiser. Yes, such advertising will no doubt realize the anti- 
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cipated returns, but you never saw the returns from such appeal 
roll in in such an unexpected volume as to swamp the mer- 
chandiser. He gets what he goes after and nothing more. 
When he wants more returns, he’ll have to spend more money. 
What a contrast to the message with a vigorous, constructive 
appeal that manifests the writer’s whole-hearted interest in the 
reader. He gives the buyer pleasure because the buyer knows 
that with the destruction of his buying defense will come 
service, codperation, helpfulness, dependability—a friend upon 
whom he can depend in the event of attacks by other enemies. 
And the advertiser must convey this idea through sincerity. 
The sincere advertiser is characterized in his advertisements by 
a personality, an individuality, that leaves no impression of 
weakness, of selfishness, or lack of feeling. He is the active, 
virile type of individual whose very presence in word or person 
is acceptable to his fellow man, because in all his activities he 
has a feeling for, he recognizes, he regards, he sympathizes with 
his fellow man, with a feeling of wanting to help, of wanting to 
serve; it is a codperative sympathy that hopes to destroy the 
bad and replace it with the good in life. It is an unselfish con- 
viction that the marketable product or service will be of real 
value to the buyer. 

So, humanizing advertising lies wholly within ourselves. 
While it is important, if we are going to make efficient advertisers 
of ourselves, that we give regard to economics, sociology, 
psychology, it is more important that we forget the various 

“ologies.”” Our job is so to broaden our feelings for all men 
that we may manifest our interest, our desire to serve, our sin- 
cerity, and our sympathy in the advertising messages we write. 


ELIMINATING Drrect-Mait WastE 


BY HOMER J. BUCKLEY 
President, Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago 


Ir we are to eliminate much of the waste now taking place in 
direct-mail advertising, the mass selling appeal must be materi- 
ally limited and must be replaced with specific approach to the 
interest of the prospective buyer. 
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In selling by mail the mass appeal of copy preparation and 
circularizing is the lazy and, more often, the inexperienced way. 
A series of mailing pieces is sent to a mere “list” of names with- 
out previous study of specific classification. No analysis is 
made to determine buying habits—whether urban or R. F. D., 
rated or unrated, department store, chain store, or small-town 
dealer, or dozens of other important angles which enter into a 
merchandising campaign. 

This carelessness is going on to a surprising extent—all the 
tume—and it is not alone confined to small concerns, but it is 
found among experienced agency men and advertising managers 
who ought to know better, but who are prone to treat direct 
mail as only an incidental part of their program of advertising. 
This indifference may be likened to an advertiser running a 
general publicity campaign and using the same page copy in 
agricultural papers that is run in newspapers or industrial 
business papers. Successful direct-mail advertising is a highly 
specialized business—calling for the best brains in the prepara- 
tion of copy, classifications and study of lists, and selection of 
the type of mailing piece that will prove most effective to the 
various lists that are to be covered. Careful thought would be 
given to the number of times the prospect should be covered 
and during what length of time, so as to tie in most successfully 
with the general advertising and merchandising program. ‘The 
omission of any of these points, or an error in judgment— 
which is often based on guesswork instead of experience—very 
frequently results in failure and waste. 

Broadsides are used indiscriminately; when other forms of 
mailing pieces should be sent out, some advertising men run to 
broadsides just because they like them, but sending broadsides 
to householders very often is a scandalous waste of money. 
Yet to certain classes of dealers and merchandise buyers the 
broadside is one of the most effective mailing pieces that could 
be designed for results. 

Third-class mailings are often employed when they are a 
criminal waste of the advertiser’s money. 

Some advertisers depreciate the value of letters, and will 
not use them in a campaign, and yet the letter is the ace in the 
deck of a series of direct mailings, if judiciously employed. 
The specific requirements in the preparation of successful direct- 
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mail advertising are training and experience, combined, with a 
thorough understanding of: 

1. The product—its merchandising angles, and competition. 

2. The lists to be covered and most effective method of 
classifying them according to buying habits, etc. 

3. The ability to produce the type of copy appeal of direct 
and specific interest related to each group at the point of pur- 
chase. 

4. The mechanics of direct-mail pieces and their specific 
application to each class. 

5. The follow-up—when, where, and how employed. 

In other words, direct-mail advertising to-day calls for a higher 
order of application; an understanding of fundamentals, and 
practical operation in mastering essential details if waste is to be 
eliminated. 


SELLING 30,000 SALESMEN BY Mat 


BY A. RASMUSSEN 
General Sales Manager, W. & H. Walker, Inc., Pittsburgh 


Four tasks face us in gaining country salesmen, whom we get 
by circularizing mailing lists. 

First, we must sell the person addressed, on the quality and 
selling merit of our 125 household products such as soaps, ex- 
tracts, spices, toilet preparations, medicines, and the like; second, 
we must sell the idea of selling them; third, we must sell him a 
sample outfit; and fourth, we must prevail on him to carry the 
sample case, display the assortment, and make demonstrations 
of the merit of the products. 

Direct-mail work has proved itself thoroughly capable of 
carrying such a load, in our experience, and of approximately 
30,000 salesmen we have obtained 11,000 by mail in seven 
months, equipping each with a sample case for which he paid $10, 
although a commission basis is the only method of compensa- 
tion we employ. 

Realizing that the start is the hardest step for the new sales- 
man we follow him closely with educational, encouraging letters; 
and after he has begun work we mail occasional further letters 
to him, somewhat complimentary in tone, yet vigorously em- 
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phasizing the importance of steady application and full time de- 
voted to making calls. Our sales manual is especially important 
in the selling plan so we constantly urge its study, supplementing 
it with a regular monthly house organ, devoted to the interests of 
all who sell Walker products. Here he finds articles on 
salesmanship and kindred subjects dealing with the Walker 
line. 

In addition, we send him letters concerning special drives on 
seasonable products, for instance, pushing the sale of cough and 
cold medicines in fall, winter, and spring months, and pushing 
the sale of toilet waters, perfumes, etc., as gifts before Christmas, 
and similar periods. | 

Our correspondence is extremely small because we try to 
make all our literature, such as sales manuals, bulletins, etc., 
cover practically every detail in a thorough manner, and it is 
only rarely that the salesman finds it necessary to write us. 

We believe in and use form letters because: 

1. They are most economical. 

2. They are efficient and time-saving. 

3. Form letters are generally more thoroughly thought out 
ong serve the purpose better than the average hurriedly dictated 
etter. 

4. Salesman is entirely satisfied with a form letter provided 
he gets the desired information and a prompt reply. 

The plan of selling, not only the salesman, but the plan he is 
to use in selling his customers, should be carefully and thoroughly 
worked out in various sections of the country, so that you are 
sure it is a successful one and right in all respects for: 

1. The customer. 

2. The salesman. 

3. The company. 

The copy should fully explain the proposition in such a manner 
that any fifteen-year-old schoolboy can easily understand it and 
in such a way that there will be no chance for misunderstandings. 
It should be long enough to cover the subject and short enough 
to be interesting. All superfluous copy should be cut out. No 
space should be filled unless for a specific result-getting purpose. 
It should be attractive, interesting, easily understood, right to 
the point, and absolutely convincing. No type smaller than 
8-point should be used. Layout should be attractive, type 
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set so that it is easily read, and subjects in copy should follow 
in logical sequence. 

It is important that the selection of proper mailing lists be 
carefully made. Only those names to which your particular 
proposition will have greatest appeal should be selected, if 
best results are to be secured. 

In our business we are especially interested in mailing lists 
of agents, salesmen, canvassers, etc., and even though these 
lists are a year or two old they generally prove good with us 
because generally a man who is once an agent is always an 
agent. 

A survey of our experience has indicated eight primary 
causes of failure. 

Some causes of failure in direct matling—1l. The selling plan 
and copy are based on personal prejudice or vanity instead of on 
practical experience and actual conditions. 

2. Plan is worked out and copy is written to appeal to and 
please the owner or writer rather than to secure best results by 
appealing to and pleasing the prospect. 

3. What pleases a laborer might prove an eyesore to a banker 

or college professor. Likewise literature appealing to a high- 
pressure security salesman is very unattractive and dull to the 
average laboring man. 
4, This is why many men of ordinary education write the 
most effective copy, because they write in simple terms exactly 
pet appeals to the greatest majority of largest class of the 
people. 

5. Much copy and many forms are too complicated. They 
would be much more effective if simplified to save the prospect 
time and make it easier to understand. 

6. The entire make-up of the selling plan, the application 
forms or order blanks, etc., do not make it easy enough for the 
prospect to order or buy the goods which are for sale. 

7. Mechanical make-up is neglected, and the finished piece 
of literature is often simply a jam of type to fill a given space 
rather than an effective selling instrument. 

8. Follow-ups are oftentimes inconsistent. Policies and 
plans are changed constantly, naturally ruining the good work 
already performed by previous mailings. 
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Maxine Better Bustness LETTERS 


BY S. R. STAUFFER 
Letter Counselor, Minneapolis, Minn. 


So Lona as the average executive figures that the average 
man can write an exceptional letter, just so long are we going to 
continue with the present wastes and injuries of business 
correspondence. Business letter writing is not an individual, 
but an organization problem. No matter what the individual 
signature under a letter may be, the organization whose letter- 
head carries the message is held responsible for what is written. 

There are three definite reasons for mediocre letters: 

First, a letter is dictated and typed in the privacy of a business 
office. In most cases, but three people see it, the dictator and 
stenographer in the organization from which it comes, and the 
reader in the organization to which it goes. By the very nature 
of this condition, letters cannot profit by the great good which 
comes from public criticism and approval. To illustrate: 
Men and women take pride in their personal appearance because 
they are constantly in the open and subject to the approval 
or disapproval of their fellows. Beautiful homes, well-kept 
lawns, splendid factories, attractive stores, well-appointed 
offices, good office furniture, and what not, are all dressed up, 
made attractive, modern, and effective, because they are con- 
stantly on public exhibition. Letters, because of the covered 
way in which they are sent from one place to another, cannot 
take advantage of this wonderful incentive for improvement. 

A second reason for the large number of ineffective letters is 
the mistaken idea that they are inexpensive, and, consequently, 
of little importance. When all of the costs, however, are taken 
into consideration, such as the salary of the dictator and the 
stenographer, paper, printing, lithographing, engraving, postage, 
general office overhead, and supplies (such as dictaphones and 
typewriters), we find that the cost ranges around thirty-five to 
forty cents a letter. 

The third reason for mediocre letters is the lack of definite 
standards, delegated responsibility, and specific instruction. 
Letter copy is greatly inferior to advertising copy, because it 
lacks the comparative standard such as that furnished by the 
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published advertisements of the advertising agency. Letter 
copy is also inferior to printed direct-mail copy, because it lacks 
the assistance which printed direct mail secures from the copy 
writer, the layout man, the artist, the engraver, and the reputa- 
ble printer. Another weakness in letter copy, in most organ- 
izations, results from the lack of the proper stimulus and guid- 
ance of a responsible individual within the organization, such as 
a competent man who should be appointed, given free rein, and 
held responsible for letter instruction and the correspondence 
policy of the firm. A firm should standardize the physical 
appearance and typographical arrangement of all its letters. 
Have the stenographer place the date in the upper right-hand 
corner of your letter copy, about three or four spaces above the 
heading, and even with the right-hand margin of the letter. 
The date is an integral part of the letter—not the letterhead. 

If you use the dictaphone, tell the stenographer whether your 
letter is short, medium, or long. She will be able to visualize 
it on paper and secure the proper margins above, below, and 
on either side. The right and left margins should be equal and 
even, the upper just a shade narrower than the lower. The 
complimentary close should start in about the middle of the 
sheet from left to right, and the full name of the dictator should 
be typed above his title, or in the lower left-hand corner, so 
there will be no mistake in deciphering his pen-written name. 

There are two evident reasons for another letter problem— 
hackneyed expressions. The first is habit. Second, we don’t 
think sufficiently about the seriousness and importance of our 
work to be original. In order to overcome the hackneyed ex- 
pression habit, the dictator must think to use the conversational 
tone. He must talk his letters instead of dictating, orating, or 
preaching them. Too often, at the very beginning of the letter 
and at the very end, its two strategic places, we find a hackneyed 
opening and a hackneyed close. If you must use hackneyed 
expressions, save them for the body of the letter where they 
are the least objectionable! 

An analysis of letters from the angle of the “you” attitude 
shows a great majority written from the point of view of the 
house instead of the prospect or customer, yet the reader is 
interested just in so far as you assist him to interpret his prob- 
lems, to gain his advantages, to satisfy his needs. In sales, 
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credit, collection, and adjustment letters, “you” and “your” 
should take precedence over “we” and “I.” Inroutine 
letters, where information is asked or facts are given, it is 
perfectly natural and right that you should speak in the first 
person. 

Many business letters to-day are falling into the bad habit of 
superlative or exaggerated copy which suffers serious inability 
to inspire confidence or stimulate belief. Nor does it teach us 
anything. In our letters we must make specific statements 
instead of generalities. We must state the truth simply and 
straightforwardly, and then offer proof to verify our state- 
ments. 

A letter, to be successful, must run the gauntlet of six mental 
hazards: First, it must be opened; second, it must be read; 
third, it must be understood; fourth, it must be believed; 
fifth, it must be agreed with; and sixth, and finally, your letter 
must be acted upon. 

Every firm should have a definite letter policy. It saves 
the waste and avoids the injury resulting from ineffective letters. 
The right sort of person in this position can easily save a firm 
more than enough to offset his salary. ‘The increased business 
which results from the proper education and coérdination of 
the correspondents will be surprising. 

Increasing competition is forcing business firms to write 
better letters, just as it is forcing them to secure better salesmen, 
and just as the high character of a firm is usually determined by 
the individuals who direct its policies, so must this uniform 
character be the rule and guiding principle of every letter that 
leaves the organization. Far and wide will be the influence of 
such letters in building up good-will that will be worth thousands 


of dollars. 


Writinc Music ror House OrGANS 


BY R. FULLERTON PLACE 
Publication Editorial Director, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue best guide for the editor of the house organ is the daily 
newspaper. There you see information handled in the best 
possible manner for the benefit of the busy reader. Every 
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style of writing is used in the production of the modern news- 
paper. ‘The straight news story, the feature story, editorials, 
book reviews, business, professional, and scientific reviews, 
humor, poetry—all are contained in the daily press. 

The editor of a house organ who would make his magazine 
readable will follow these various types of news presentation. 
Many times a business moral can best be driven home by a story 
written in conversational style. Then again information on 
a business topic should be written in the clear, concise style of 
the experienced reporter. More business men would read house 
organs if they could be led to expect the same convenience and 
conciseness and attractiveness of type and presentation that 
they find in their newspapers and magazines, yet the reading 
material in the publication of a business house is apt to be 
mediocre. It is often dull and amateurish, and while the im- 
portant information may be there, it is generally not clearly nor 
forcibly presented. That is why business men, who are used 
to the clear and easy style of the newspaper, find it extremely 
difficult to read house organs. 

Edited from the standpoint of the class of readers reached, a 
house organ has one of the greatest missions in the broad field 
of advertising to-day. It can do for the select few what the 
newspapers and the magazines do for the great masses. It can 
express your business in terms of human interest. It can take 
massive machinery and invest it with a heart and a soul. It 
can take the great industrial plant with its acres of floor space, 
and picture it to the dealers on the firing line as a happy com- 
munity, throbbing with the ideals of service. It can go into the 
hut of the foreign laborer with a bright message of hope and 
cheer, and leave behind it a feeling of pride and loyalty. It 
can encourage the disheartened salesman and soothe the wounds 
left by the sharp comment of the sales manager. It can fire 
imagination, create enthusiasm, arouse ambition, and bring 
romance into the hearts and the homes of millions who toil and 
buy and sell. It can make a big family out of a disgruntled pay- 
roll, put color and life and vision into a cold, forbidding pile of 
brick and stone, and it can inspire an entire industry with a 
zeal for bigger and better things. 
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Four Factors or Britisu Direct-MaiL SELLING 


BY MRS. A. MARLAND 
London, England 


Retait buying in Great Britain is especially easy because 
distances are short and buying centers are large, adequate, or 
both. For this reason selling by mail is not easy, and to succeed 
must have literally 100 per cent. pulling power. 

According to the experience of British firms which have 
devoted much thought and effort to mail-order work, four ad- 
ditional factors must be considered if mail campaigning is to 
be successful. 

There must be a “hook” to every letter, whether directly to 
the customer, to the customers through the press, or to the trade 
behind the press and the customer. 

The English manufacturer can find his million-dollar idea in 
his incoming mail if only he will be there to look for it. The 
Englishwoman is our greatest prospect but not the only one. 

We must have a follow-up system to hold the interest of and 
keep the custom of the original purchase and we must always 
count our returns by sales and not by inquires. 

Our staffs have to be trained to reflect the spirit of the house 
so that not one customer procured by these costly and laborious 
means is ever lost by avoidable neglect or muddle-headedness. 


APPEALING TO WoMEN BY Direct Mau 


BY IRENE I. DONATH 
President, Donath Service, New York City 


Man talks about income and expenditures; woman about 
allowances and drain on her purse. A woman’s trend of mind 
is different. Soa piece of literature going to the average woman 
must be handled from a woman’s point of view. She receives 
so much direct-mail literature because everybody is buying 
lists and everybody is sending her something, asking her, plead- 
ing with her, and beseeching her to buy, knowing that the woman 
consumer is 85 per cent. of the purchasing power of America. 

How does she sort her mail? Not at all like a man in business 
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does when he receives his morning’s mail. First she selects 
personal mail. After that, she generally picks out the odd- 
looking envelopes in the group. If she finds an envelope of 
unusual size, particularly if it is a feminine size, it receives her 
very best attention. Then, I think she looks for handwritten 
envelopes because they always appear more personal than 
the typewritten or machine-addressed envelope. After that, 
I think the most neatly addressed envelope receives her atten- 
tion. Finally, she glances over the rest of the material which 
is slovenly addressed, in cheap envelopes, wrongly addressed, 
with wrongly spelt name, etc. 

Are you sending your messages in shabby overcoats? Are 
all the buttons sewed on tightly? Are they even? Is the lining 
in right? That is your customary reaction—she gets that all 
from the envelope that reaches her. If you have mis-spelled 
her name she resents it, and that resentment discounts your 
message to her. If you are using an address she had five years 
ago, she certainly knows that you are just five years behind the 
time. If the address is put on slantwise by some careless opera- 
tor of the addressograph machine, or if your typist strikes over 
the name, she discounts your message and immediately gets a 
subconscious reaction of it being slovenly. If the envelope is 
cheap, unimportant looking, that is exactly the feeling she will 
have about your message. 

When she enters the envelope to the message within, what 
does your illustration say? Do you dress up a very fine-looking 
- lady in evening clothes and put her in the kitchen showing the 
ease with which she operates the washing machine? Do you 
illustrate a very beautiful woman who looks as if she had not a 
care in the world and expect to interest the homely little home 
woman in that type of illustration, or have you reproduced 
photographically a real kitchen incidentally putting into opera- 
tion the whole effect and trying to show by the picture the sim- 
plicity and comfort of a washing machine? 

How have you told your message? Have you covered your 
pages with very fine print? Do you expect your customer to 
read them word for word? It is not done. 

So much direct-mail advertising mistakenly illustrates an 
item in one place and describes it in another. You cannot 
expect your customer to crossword-puzzle that piece of literature. 
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In copy, are you giving your customer the obvious facts, 
presented non-technically? A washing-machine man advertised 
an electric machine describing its “special features” and con- 
cluding “Finished in battleship gray enamel—a beauty to look 
upon.” All he has done is to frighten her into not buying it; 
‘battleship gray”? makes it seem to a woman just like a battle- 
ship rather than a washing machine. 

He said nothing about the wringer, saying, “Why, every 
woman knows that a wringer goes with a washer.”’ It is true 
that the woman who has one does, but we are not trying to sell 
her. It is the woman who has not one and who does not know 
that the wringer is attached and goes with the washer and that 
both operate electrically who must be told this. A woman 
must be told the obvious things because she does not know them. 
Mechanical terms frighten her and anything that pertains to 
machinery worries her. She is always afraid that she will never 
learn how to operate it. 
| I would advise people who are trying to sell women electrically 
operated household devices to make the main topic around the 
simplicity of the entire operation. 

The easy way to order should be in every advertising man’s 
mind if he expects to get good results from that piece of litera- 
ture. You do not wish the regular order blank included, but 
something the customer might merely tear off and send. There 
are more orders lost because the customer has not been prompted 
by you to make the important decision either to send for more 
information or to place an order. 


How Cuurcuses Use Drrect Matin 


BY WILLIAM N. BAYLESS 
President, Tiffany-Bayless Co., Cleveland, O. 


Mrtttons of dollars are spent every year by the churches of 
America in letters, folders, mailing cards, booklets, and house 
organs (which are generally referred to as Church Bulletins). 
Yet it is generally believed that the church is spending most of 
its money in the newspapers and perhaps occasionally on the 
billboards. Those are the mediums that make an impact on 
the national consciousness. 
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Although one of the inefficient and wasteful features of church 
advertising to-day is the large amount of poor copy and weak, 
ineffective layout, nevertheless, there are some outstanding 
examples of beautiful and convincing direct-mail advertising in 
the church field. 

Churches are fast beginning to see that more beauty is needed 
in their bulletins and folders. A Congregational church in 
Ohio, whose building has a particularly impressive and beautiful 
row of Greek columns at the front, has capitalized this feature 
of beauty by naming its church paper The Columns and running 
that title in a very artistic way across a handsome line drawing 
of an architectural detail of those columns on the front cover. 

The copy is also commencing to gear up more closely to the 
spirit of the times. For example, a mailing card recently issued 
by a church in a Southern city simply bore this pungent and 
unforgetable message. “‘You say you ought to go to Church. 
Go.” 

An illuminating instance in the field of letters is that of a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church in Chicago who has gotten 
amazing results from a series of multigraphed letters that he 
sends monthly to the young folks in his congregation after they 
have been confirmed. 


IX 


WHERE REFERENCE MEDIA FIT INTO THE 
SELLING PLAN 


When other forms of advertising initiate buying desire, reference advertis- 
ing provides source information—Popular reliance on directories gives 
advertiser straight line of influence—Need for hook-up to make all forms 
of advertising coordinate in their power. 


How REFERENCE MepiA SERVE BUSINESS 


BY COL. H. H. BURDICK 
R. L. Polk & Co 


LTHOUGH there are two schools of modern merchandis- 
A ing which respectively argue for (a) consumer desire, 
or (b) retail distribution as the first step in ultimate 
marketing, it is a fact that advertising cannot work with greatest 
success until goods can be bought conveniently when the desire 
has been created for them. An advertising medium which ac- 
centuates that convenience shortens the path from producer 
to consumer and reaches especial values. 

While most advertising reflects the initiative of the seller in 
suggesting or intensifying a want, at least one form recognizes 
the fact that sometimes the buyer is seeking the seller, and it is 
peculiarly adapted to aid in the search. The first is active, 
while the prospective buyer is passive, but in the second case 
the advertising is passive and the buyer active. 

Active or creative advertising seeks to make us want some- 
thing we did not want and possibly never thought of before. 
Passive or reference advertising, as it has been aptly styled, 
explains how one can satisfy a want. When one has decided 
he must have a certain product, reference advertising directs 
him to the source of supply at a critical time when the initiative 
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has passed from the seller to the buyer. This combination of 
Bae and reference advertising completes the merchandising 
cycle. 

A large percentage of advertisers who patronize national 
publications using creative advertising are seriously handi- 
capped—they cannot tell the prospective purchaser where he 
can buy their goods in his own town. Their advertisements 
must have sufficient drawing power to induce the prospect to 
take the time and trouble to write them to learn where, in his 
locality, the goods or article can be purchased. Everyone 
knows that this is time lost. It is one of the greatest obstacles 
that the national advertiser has to overcome. This does not 
apply so much to advertising goods sold at every corner grocery 
store, drug store, or cigar stand as to those sold by one or a 
limited number of merchants in each locality. Take, for 
instance, the world-famous Simmons beds—well-known through 
national advertising, but it is doubtful if the average person can 
tell off-hand the name of the dealer in his town. If he wanted 
one, the chances are he would go to the store where he is accus- 
tomed to trading. Not being able to get a Simmons bed 
there, how many would canvass an indefinite number of stores 
in order to purchase one? Not many. ‘Time is too valuable. 
Yet the only alternative would be to do as the Simmons bed 
people request in their advertisement, “‘Write for name of 
local dealer.” 

When you want to buy something it is because you need it, 
or think you do. When you reach that point you are ready to 
spend your money. Whatever you want you want right then— 
not a week or two hence. That is why it is a comparatively 
easy matter for a salesman to persuade you to buy a different 
make than you have intended. 

Where to buy an advertised brand of goods—that’s the im- 
portant information to get into prospective customers’ minds. 
To put the entire list of all dealers in the country in a magazine 
advertisement is not only too great a waste of space, but it is 
only of temporary value to the intending purchaser. If he 
happens to be in need of goods at the very time he sees the 
advertisement and then picks out his dealer’s name from the 
list, he will doubtless go to that store. It is estimated by 
authorities that the chances of a national consumer advertise- 
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ment synchronizing with the need for the goods averages less 
than one in a hundred. How about the other ninety-nine? 

By repetition the percentage of prospective buyers may be 
increased to 50 per cent., and against this 50 per cent. is charged 
the total cost of sales, when in fact one half the cost should be 
charged against “diverted”’ sales. Reduce the number of 
diverted sales and the cost of sales will be proportionately 
reduced. If the desire of the reader of the advertisement for 
the article in question is a matter of growth and education, and 
he has to see and read several advertisements before he is 
“‘sold,”’ then when he comes to buy of the retailer the probabili- 
ties are that he has no idea where to get what he wants. 

You have occasionally seen advertisements costing thousands 
of dollars in newspapers in which a large part of the space has 
been given up to a list of those handling the article advertised. 
Such national advertisers as Berry Brothers, Johns-Manville, 
Eveready Batteries, and others have used large space in news- 
papers, one third to one half of which has been given to a list 
of the local dealers. In the case of Eveready, 214 newspapers 
were used over a period of six months three times a week at a 
cost in the neighborhood of a half-million dollars, one third of 
which was devoted to the list of local dealers. The cost of this 
kind of advertising, if consistently carried out to insure definitely 
the knowledge of the dealer’s name “at the point of purchase,” 
would be prohibitive. 

The crying need of the national advertiser is some means of 
backing up his advertising so that a person can instantly find 
where the article advertised is sold locally at the time he is 
ready to buy. A certain class of national advertising is doomed 
unless advertisers adopt some means of telling the public where 
the article advertised can be purchased in each locality. This 
is where reference advertising—directory advertising—comes in. 
Particularly is this true in the case of the city directory—“ The 
common intermediary between buyer and seller.” 

The city directory is the index of the city, of its people and 
products. It is a history of the growth of the town. It con- 
tains a multitude of facts and data. The classified business 
section of a directory forms the best buyers’ guide on earth. 
Those who buy without consulting the list of those who sell, do 
themselves a great injustice. The city directory is the only 
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publication containing the names of all those doing business or 
residing in the city. The directory is the logical place to look 
for information. You know you are going to be able to find 
what you are looking for and not have to waste valuable time 
looking elsewhere for it. Then, what is more natural for a 
person to do then to look in the city directory when wishing 
to be directed to the merchant or merchants handling a certain 
nationally advertised article? 

Suppose the trade-mark name of a nationally advertised ar- 
ticle were in regular alphabetical order in every directory pub- 
lished in cities where the manufacturer has secured his distribu- 
tion. Suppose that following that name were the name or 
names of the party or parties handling the article in the territory 
covered by the directory. Suppose that in the Classified 
Business Section, this trade-mark name appeared under head- 
ings descriptive of the article. Suppose that this trade-mark 
name in both the alphabetical and classified sections was fol- 
lowed by a reference to a page in the directory on which the 
advertisement of the article appeared, in which the names and 
addresses of the local dealers were given. Suppose that the 
national advertisements to which I have referred read, “‘For 
name of local dealer, consult your city directory.””> Think how 
it would simplify matters. Instead of having to take the time 
to write and possibly wait for a reply to come halfway across 
the continent or wear yourself out tramping over the city, the 
directory will tell you just where to go and, if necessary, how to 
get there. Think how much the value of national advertising 
would be increased by increasing the returns from the advertis- 
ing. And think what a saving would be accomplished. 

In the newspaper campaign of the Eveready Batteries one 
third of $500,000, or more than $150,000, was spent to publish 
the names of the local dealers during part of the year. One 
page containing the names of dealers in the city directories 
of the 214 cities covered by this campaign would have cost at 
the utmost $15,000, a money saving of $135,000 with 365 days 
of permanence assured; always available when wanted and 
consulted many thousands of times a day. 

A check made recently on the Detroit City Directory, which 
is a typical directory city, showed that in addition to the many 
users of the book in business offices, libraries, and banks, 600 
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of the 700 drug stores had the city directory on their public 
counters. In an “uptown” community drug store it was con- 
sulted 62 times in one day, and in a “downtown” store in a 
busy business section, it was consulted 165 timesa day. Taking 
these two as typical and applying the law of averages the result 
showed that the 600 directories in question were consulted more 
than 20,000,000 times in a year. Conclusive evidence of their 
value as advertising media. 

To the alert sales manager will appear many ways in which 
reference advertising can be made profitable in increased sales. 
It would be a big help to the retailer and the salesman. The 
national advertiser, whose salesman could promise a local 
dealer such publicity at practically no cost to himself, would 
have an advantage over a competitor not adopting this method. 
It would create a feeling of mutuality of interest which no other 
method would create. When a dealer could feel assured of 
advertising of this character which so closely links his business 
with that of a concern of national repute, he could then more 
readily be persuaded to handle no other products in the same 
line, and he would become an ardent instead of a passive sup- 
porter of the national advertising, hustling for custom rather 
than waiting for it. 


X 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER LANDS 


South American trade conditions offer increasing opportunity when we 
realize interdependence of commercial interests—Practical points in plan- 
ning advertising for nations to the south—Cuba as a market—China offers 
attractive field for advertisers who give consideration to differences in habits 
and customs. 


Loox to SoutrH AMERICA FOR TRADE OPPORTUNITY 


BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-President, National City Bank, New York City 


ELATIONS between North and South America demon- 
strate more convincingly than any other large-sized 
situation that I know the need for an exchange of in- 

formation which the science of publicity has been developed to 
give. The continents are contiguous, to a great extent their 
resources are supplementary, for North America is mainly in 
the temperate zone and South America mainly in the Tropics; 
but trade and intercourse between them are nothing like what 
the natural conditions would indicate they might be, to their 
mutual advantage. 

This situation, however, has a simple explanation. Both are 
the offspring of a common motherland, Europe, with whom 
the ties of kindred and of inherited business relations, besides 
the necessities of early trade conditions, have inclined both 
to trade, rather than with each other. Both looked to Europe 
for capital for their early development and for their supplies of 
manufactured goods. The products of each were largely raw 
materials, more needed in Europe than in the other Americas. 
The schools, the art, the music, the cathedrals and historic 
places of Europe have appealed to those who had the leisure for 
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travel; the lines of communication were to and from Europe. 
And so the Americas have developed without much contact with 
each other. 

That situation was changing before the war, and changed 
very much during the war. In some respects the necessitous 
conditions which impelled the rapid development of relations 
in recent years were helpful, and in some respects they were not. 
They gave us an introduction, but not under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

So far as new trade opportunities were concerned, it meant 
more to the United States than to South America, for we were 
already buying largely of South American products. The 
war gave us an opportunity to show our goods, and turned busi- 
ness rather unwillingly to us. We were not very well prepared 
for it; we lacked knowledge of the trade, our industries had more 
business than they could handle, prices were unstable and ship- 
ping conditions were bad. On the other hand, the new business 
was coming to us under the pressure of necessity rather than 
from choice, and naturally our new customers might be inclined 
to make note of unfavorable comparisons. ‘The great slump of 
prices in 1920-21 put a severe strain upon these new and hastily 
formed relations. 

Nevertheless, we have not lost all that we gained in those 
years. It was inevitable that we would lose some and to be 
expected that we would hold some. In 1913 our share of the 
imports of South America was 16 per cent., and in 1924 it was 
24 per cent. 

The classes of goods in which Europe has rapidly recovered 
naturally have been those staples which had long been estab- 
lished in the trade. On the other hand, our substantial gains 
have been in specialties, goods developed to suit our needs, 
which have been found suited to the conditions of these coun- 
tries, and in which our manufacturers have been able to sus- 
tain themselves by the advantages of mass production. 

We are not supposed to have any superiority in textile goods; 
in fact, our manufacturers in that line emphasize their inability 
to compete, but in 1924 we exported $101,000,000 worth of 
textile goods to Latin America. We sent to these countries 
$170,000,000 worth of machinery and vehicles and $96,000,000 
worth of metal goods including iron and steel goods other 
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than machinery, about $90,000,000 worth of coal, petroleum 
products, and glass, $84,000,000 worth of animal products in- 
cluding dairy products and leather, $75,000,000 worth of vegeta- 
ble products, $40,000,000 worth of chemicals, and so on. 

In the northern countries of South America, in Central 
America, Mexico, and Cuba, there is a constantly broadening 
market for goods such as enter the common trade of the United 
States, including flour, meats, dairy products, textile goods, 
men’s clothing, shoes, and so on. The tendency everywhere 
as the standard of living advances is for a smaller proportion 
of the trade to be of staples and a larger proportion of goods 
that make an individual appeal to buyers. 

The principal items of our imports are tropical products, 
and raw materials for our industries. Coffee leads, the number 
of pounds having almost doubled from 1900 to 1924, while the 
value rose from $52,000,000 to $249,000,000, or nearly five 
times. 

Our total exports to Latin America in 1924 were $769,500,000, 
and our total imports from there $1,059,000,000, giving a trade 
balance in favor of Latin America of nearly $300,000,000. 

The greatest change in relations between the United States 
and South America since the war has been in transportation 
facilities, and particularly passenger service. 

Cargo steamers of the Shipping Board are operated also be- 
tween the east ports of South America and Gulf of Mexico 
ports under the Munson Line and the International Freighting 
Corporation, and between the same South American ports and 
our Pacific Coast ports under Swayne & Hoyt. 

Transportation between the Gulf and Atlantic ports of the 
United States on the one hand, and the West Coast of South 
aac on the other, has been revolutionized by the Panama 

anal. 

Nevertheless, despite the advantage in distance which the 
ports of the United States now have over European ports in 
trade with the Pacific Coast of South America, the tonnage 
moving through the Canal from Europe in that trade still con- 
siderably exceeds the tonnage from the United States, although 
in the eastbound movement this relationship is reversed, owing 
to the heavy tonnage of iron ore for the Bethlehem Steel Com- 


pany. 
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The immigrant movement from Europe to South America 
has been an important factor in the maintenance of steam- 
ship service which has been lacking between the United States 
and South America. The policy of this country in restricting 
immigration may be expected to increase the flow to South 
America, although it has not as yet had that effect. 

All of the European nations concerned in this trade have 
been anxious to maintain their facilities of communication, 
and most of them have officially aided the shipping companies 
by liberal payments for carrying the mails, and maintaining 
mail and transport facilities between Europe and South America, 
which are even yet far superior in frequency of sailings, al- 
though no longer so in general character of service, to those 
between the United States and South America. It is obvious 
that facilities for ready communication and prompt shipment 
are very important factors in the development of trade relations. 
However, the handicaps upon our trade are far less serious than 
formerly, and probably not now serious enough to prevent a 
natural growth of business. 

In naming the facilities of trade, banking institutions should 
not be omitted. The earliest branch banks to be established 
in Latin America were those of the International Banking 
Corporation at Panama, which was opened in 1904, and Colon, 
which was opened in 1906. The first foreign branch of the 
National City Bank of New York was established in Buenos 
Aires in 1914, and this institution now has fifty branches in 
Latin America. In all, United States banking institutions now 
have fifty-five branches in Latin America. 

The exports of South America in the aggregate always have 
exceeded the imports, which is the usual thing with new and 
developing countries which are using large sums of foreign 
capital. Such countries must have a surplus of merchandise 
exports over merchandise imports in order to pay accruing 
interest on their indebtedness abroad. The investment of 
foreign capital for the development of the natural resources 
creates the wealth with which interest and eventually principal 
are paid. The early supplies of capital for Latin America came 
from Europe. 

The United States had her own task of development and was 
drawing heavily on Europe at the same time. These capital 
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supplies were received largely in the form of railroad and He 
dustrial equipment, making desirable business for the investing 
countries and laying the foundations of permanent trade. 
British owned railroads naturally buy British rails, cars, and 
locomotives, British tools, and supplies of every kind. British 
officials and workmen introduce British goods and serve as 
spokesmen for British trade in many ways. 

A compilation of the investments of Great Britain in Latin 
America, made in 1918 by Frederic M. Halsey, representing 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., shows a total of little above $5,000,000,000. 

These investments are widely diversified in nature, railroads 
leading, with government loans second, and after them public 
utilities, banking, merchandising, meat-packing, mining, and a 
variety of enterprises. 

Another authority places French investments in Latin 
America at $1,500,000,000 to $1,'700,000,000. German enter- 
prise has been very active in the trade of Latin America, but 
probably the fixed investments of German capital have not been 
on the whole equal to that of French capital. Belgium, Holland, 
and Italy also have shared in the trade and investments. 

Probably it is not far out of the way to estimate the total 
investments of European capital from outside of Great Britain 
as equalling the British investments, making the aggregate 
not less than $10,000,000,000. It is safe to estimate a present 
American investment in South America of more than 
$1,100,000,000 dollars, or an increase to ten times the amount 
so invested in 1914. 

Our own largest investments naturally have been in the 
countries adjacent to us, Cuba and Mexico. Doctor Klein, of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, one of the 
most careful students of the subject, estimates the aggregate 
of our investments in the Latin-American countries before the 
war at $1,000,000,000, and at the present, $3,000,000,000. 

These investments point the way to trade development in the 
future. The United States has reached a stage in its own 
development where the pioneering work is largely done. While 
there is no end of opportunity for using capital in the improve- 
ment of our industrial plant, every part of this country now is 
accumulating capital, and able in large degree to take care of 
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its own needs. It may well be to our advantage and that of 
other countries of the Americas, that a part of our accruing 
supplies of capital be used in the development of their vast 
latent resources. 

Nations pay for what they buy of each other with their own 
goods and services, and if unwilling to take their pay in that 
manner they cannot sell for very long. This is one thing we 
have not fully learned in this country. We are great for 
“foreign trade,’ but most of us mean selling, and yet a good 
merchant is bound to give some attention to how his customers 
are going to pay for what they buy. We must understand that 
if we are going to sell to Latin America, we must take in pay- 
ment the products of Latin America, without grumbling or 
restriction. 

The> whole world must learn the lesson of economic inter- 
dependence. We didn’t have much direct trade with Russia 
before the war, or with India, and Russia and India did not have 
much trade with each other, but these three countries—with 
Great Britain—furnished a striking illustration of that inter- 
dependence. One of the chief products of India is tea, and 
before the war one of the chief markets for tea was Russia. 
India did not sell tea direct to Russia. She sold it to London 
traders and took her pay in British cotton goods made in Lan- 
cashire, and London sold the tea to Russia and took pay in 
Russian wheat and butter and hides and timber. 

The closing of the Russian market for tea reduced the ability 
of India to buy cotton goods, and gave the Lancashire cotton 
goods industry in 1921 the worst year it had had since the Amer- 
ican Civil War; and the inability of Lancashire to sell cotton 
goods cut down her purchases of cotton in the United States 
with the result that the price fell from forty-three cents in 1920 
to eleven cents in 1921. And that drop in the price of cotton 
reduced the purchasing power of the farmers of these Southern 
States to such an extent that all the industries of this country 
were affected. 

One of the criticisms commonly directed at labor organiza- 
tions is that they sometimes restrict production, acting upon 
the theory that there is only a limited amount of work to be 
done and that the longer they can make it last and the more 
they can make it pay, the better. That is a mistake, but the 
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statesmen of the world, and business men too, sometimes fall into 
the same error. The truth is that there is no limit to the 
amount of work to be done in the world, or to the amount of 
business to be had, or to the amount Of wealth that may be 
created from the resources of nature. The purchasing power of 
every country is in its own powers of production, and the great- 
est possible prosperity for every country is to be had in connec- 
tion with the prosperity of every other country. 

All business in the last analysis is an exchange of services, 
and the problem of society is to develop, organize, and coodrdi- 
nate the productive capacity of all countries so as to obtain in 
balanced proportions the largest possible flow of all those things 
which minister to the comfort and welfare of the world’s popula- 
tion. This is the function of constructive business. 


GET THE CoRRECT PERSPECTIVE ON LATIN AMERICA 


BY RICHARD F. O TOOLE 
Chief, Latin American Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.° 


In spite of sharply competitive conditions, in 1924, our Latin- 
American customers absorbed nearly eight hundred million 
dollars of United States products—an increase of 11 per cent. 
over 1923—and although advertising cannot be definitely 
complimented for this gain, it is almost certain that its effective- 
ness would have been even greater had it been better planned. 
The part that advertising will play in Latin-American trade 
distribution will depend on how well the advertisers eliminate 
much of the poor judgment and lamentable ignorance of Latin- » 
American markets and conditions now evident. 

There is a serious need for better acquaintance with Latin 
Americans, their habits, customs, and laws, and of a closer’ 
observation of the economic progress of their countries. 

Remember that Latin America includes a number of indepen- 
dent and distinct political units, and several colonial possessions 
of still other political bodies. This necessitates proper heed to, 
the question of language. Spanish is not the language of all” 
Latin America. In Brazil, it is Portuguese; in Haiti, French; 
in Jamaica, English. When Brazilians receive the not at all 
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uncommon Spanish-printed advertising material, they resent it, 
refuse to read it, and waste results. 

Poor translation is one of the commonest faults in material 
prepared in Spanish and Portuguese, not infrequently reducing 
from the sublime to the ridiculous some otherwise technically 
excellent material. When the skin of an orange is translated, 
in Spanish, as “‘hide”’ and when the pit of a peach is referred to 
as a “bone,” it is obvious that the description is not taken 
seriously. Correct translating demands not only a knowledge of 
the foreign tongue, but a thorough knowledge of the language to 
be translated and the ability to translate idioms so that they 
may be correctly interpreted. 

Sometimes in catalogues, posters, or advertisements, the 
Latin American will find a mixture of two languages in the 
same advertising unit. Advertising material frequently in- 
cludes the illustration accompanied by explanatory notes in 
English, while the rest of the text is in Spanish. 

Latin Americans are keenly appreciative of art, and respond 


to the warmth of color and design in advertising, and it is the 


part of wisdom to make sure that subject and background are 
of the proper sort. A lithograph of Simon Bolivar leading his 
troops would unquestionably appeal to the South American 
more than a struggling Daniel Boone fighting his way through 
a rugged country. 

It seems to be an accepted fact that high-grade lithographing 
and similar work cannot be secured in Latin-American cities. 
It may be true in some instances, but there is abundant evidence 
that some very creditable work is turned out in at least several 
of the cities of South America. ‘The cost is perhaps a trifle 
more than that of our own product, but taking into considera- 
tion the expense of placing the latter in the Latin-American 
field, I doubt that there is much difference. 

It is likewise a mistake to presume that there are no worth- 
while commercial artists in that field. Some of the work that 
occasionally comes to my attention leaves nothing to be desired. 

The choice of local periodicals for advertising purposes should 
be given careful thought. The press of Latin-American coun- 
tries is made up of a proportionately greater number of publica- 
tions that cater to a variety of opinions and thoughts than in 
many of the other countries of the world. Outside of a few 
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dailies in the largest capitals, it is the exception to find a news- 
paper or other publication enjoying a circulation of fifty thou- 
sand—probably the majority have far less. A knowledge of 
the kind of readers a given Latin-American publication serves 
is, therefore, of much importance. 

There is a promising field for development in the mediums 
of outdoor display, electrical and car-card advertising. Window 
display activities also offer a broad field, though there are phys- 
ical obstacles to be removed before the makers of window- 
display specialties can come into their own. It involves the 
question of educating the retailer to the urgency of better ad- 
vertising methods and inducing him to remodel his store front 
accordingly. Success in this would undoubtedly redound to 
the advantage of American exporters as a whole, through 
increased sales of their products. Retailing methods in many 
Latin-American cities are very much below par, and should be 
treated in connection with distributive campaigns. 

Regard Latin-American advertising as a specialty and or- 
ganize accordingly, with these eight reasons as the basis: 

1. A depreciating currency in the consuming market will 
invariably influence a change of buying from a quality to a 
price basis, and invite a flood of cheap commodities. The 
possibility of wasteful advertising, under such a condition, is 
obvious. 

2. Ahighly illiterate population is better appealed to through 
picture or illustration rather than text, and if the latter is 
employed at all, it should be couched in simple language. 

3. Newspaper advertising is inadvisable in certain parts 
of Latin America, on the part of local distributors, because of 
the fact that it is considered an indication of approaching fi- 
nancial distress. A knowledge of where this psychology exists 
is worth while, and affords an open field for education. 

4. The continued growth of local industries is usually a 
forerunner of high protective tariff legislation. The inevitable 
result is to eliminate the foreign product, unless a difference in 
quality and a demand on that basis give it the advantage. 

5. Local regulations in some places make the advertising 
of certain products futile. Advertising refrigerators for butcher 
shops in several large cities of one South American country is 
advertising waste. The municipal law forbids a butcher to 
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keep ice on the premises, in order to insure his getting rid of 
his stock daily, and thereby guaranteeing to the consumer a 
good quality of meat. 

6. In most Latin-American countries, the period just before 
Mardi-Gras is an excellent time to advertise automobiles. 

7. Drug stores in Latin-American countries are drug stores 
and not department stores. ‘They afford no market for the 
sale of the multiplicity of unrelated products that are commonly 
carried by our own dispensers of pharmaceutical products. 

8. The inclusion of advertising literature in the same con- 
tainer with merchandise usually results in customs penalties 
and added duties to the customer. 


Latin AMERICA OFFERS STRONG PROMISE 


BY DR. L. S. ROWE 
Director General, Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 


OBSERVATIONS gained during the past two years in re-visiting 
most of the countries of Central and South America are signi- 
ficant in their promise. The people of those countries have a 
materially enlarged purchasing power as an immediate conse- 
quence of the strengthening of their industrial efficiency. 

With each year that purchasing power is bound to increase, 
which offers an enlarging field of possibility for advertising. 
This field becomes all the more unlimited when you consider 
that the people of Latin America are anxious to have the best 
industrial products and feel warmly disposed toward the manu- 
factured products of the United States. 

One of the main purposes of the Pan-American Union is to 
bring the nations of the Americas into closer touch and to make 
them better acquainted with one another. In this great work, 
the activities of private organizations are far more effective 
and of far greater moment than the action of government in its 
organized capacity. 

One of the dangers against which we must guard ourselves in 
the United States is the tendency to delegate to the Govern- 
ment the full responsibility for the development of our relations 
with foreign countries, and to lose sight of the fact that the only 
firm and lasting foundation for such relations is in the close 
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mutual comprehension of the masses of the people of the com- 
mon purposes, the common ideals, and the common ends of our 
Western civilization. 

Through organizations such as the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, however, the manufactured products of 
the United States are constantly being made better known to 
the people of our sister republics. Their estimate of our national 
character is determined in part, at least, by the accuracy with 
which those products are described. It is a source of real na- 
tional pride and gratification that there is noticeable each 
year a better appreciation of the important work done by ad- 
vertising organizations, and especially of the keener sense of 
responsibility in the manner in which they present the products 
of American factories to foreign customers. 


Mexico AS A MARKET 


BY ALEXANDER V. DYE 
U.S. Commercial Attaché for Mexico, Mexico City 


SINCE the war, the proportionate share of this country’s im- 
port trade into Mexico, as compared with the rest of the world, 
is about 11 per cent. greater. While unsparing effort will be 
exerted to increase this proportion yet more it seems that the 
more fruitful field of endeavor will be to try to. increase the 
consuming power of Mexico’s population, considering that any 
increase must move along two lines: First, competing with 
other nations, trying to take from them the approximate 30 
per cent. of Mexico’s imports which they now furnish; second, 
endeavoring to increase the total consumptive power of Mexico 
in order that not only ourselves, but other nations as well, may 
benefit by such increase. 

This should be a better field in which to work because, so 
far, not much has been accomplished along that line. Compar- 
ing the same five-year periods, the value of the average consump- 
tion per capita of imported goods for the five years ended in 
1911 was $6.84, U.S. currency. For the period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, it was $11.42, an increase of $4.84 or 66 per cent. 
However, as these comparisons cover the period from 1906 
to 1923 and are based on values only, it is probable that this 
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increase of 66 per cent. merely covers the increased prices of all 
merchandise during this period and that there has been no actual 
increase in quantity consumption per capita during these periods. 
It should be said that these figures are based on an estimated 
population of 15,000,000 people for both periods as the best 
estimates available indicate that there has been practically no 
change in population during this time. Any increase in popula- 
tion during these seventeen ,vears would decrease the per-capita 
consumption. 

It is obvious that an increase in consuming power depends 
on an increase of buying power and an increase of imported 
goods means an increased buying power abroad. This can 
only be brought about by increased production and increased 
export. Let us see how the trade is moving in this direction 
and what are the possibilities. 

In 1923 the total value of exports from Mexico by classes was 
as follows: 


Animal products ..to. Gilani: soe cet Ue ee Reh itch ce eens $ 2,019,486 
Vegetable products wie ad ie eta ee te ee ee eee 32,782,061 
Mineral products (excluding petroleum) ...............+00e0- 80,213,217 
Pe@troleuiaiy iii Aesthatale Sion a as oe ae ee enol Racal Mie ee As lane ene ee 237,213,698 
Miscellanieoiien fo Coe cuss Waa am Cine te chee wie cee eS 2,109,872 

Total en ie Wi cca co calm We slerte ne ie aie aaa ennee 


It is evident that the greatest field in which to develop the 
buying power of Mexico’s population lies along agricultural 
lines. Agriculture and cattle raising, however, have declined 
in recent years rather than advanced, and Mexico seems to be 
turning from an agricultural to an industrial country. 

Part of the reason for increase in imports of foodstuffs is due to 
the concentration of the population into cities and towns, a 
movement due to the years of revolution and also to a tendency 
to get away from the farm which is manifest in all countries. 

While the population of Mexico as a whole has not increased 
in the last fourteen years, practically all the larger towns have 
increased considerably, the population of Mexico City having 
more than trebled, and many others having doubled their 
population. 

This has had an adverse effect on agriculture, and there must 
be a “back to the farm” movement in Mexico in order to in- 
crease her purchasing power. 
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However, in addition to agriculture, there are lumber and 
many other resources which can be developed, but all of which 
require the investment of capital. This capital, however, must 
come from abroad, because it is not in Mexico. 

In fact, it is safe to say that our export trade to Mexico 
cannot increase greatly without the investment of capital, and 
that for the immediate future we must export capital as well 
as goods, if the growth of our export trade to Mexico is to 
continue. 


How Mexico Opens OPpporTUNITY 


BY EDUARDO ELIZONDO 
Publisher, El Universal, Mexico City 


WHEN it is realized that there is practically nothing produced 
north of the Rio Grande for which there is not a market south 
of that stream, it becomes evident that the United States manu- 
facturer has not only a sales opportunity but an advertising 
obligation. Mexican importers should know more about the 
products available to them. 

And what a disparity between present trade and present ad- 
vertising expenditure in that country! In January and Febru- 
ary, 1925, alone, Mexico bought from the United States goods 
to the value of $33,700,000; yet the United States advertising 
expenditure in Mexico is not now more than $300,000 a year. 
There is increasing opportunity, too, for advertising, because 
Mexico is reaching a new degree of stability. Our present 
Government has accomplished an economic program in the short 
period of four months. Our national finances look like taking 
a definite turn for the better, and Mexican merchants are show- 
ing a correspondingly confident attitude in investing their money 
in merchandise. Is it, therefore, not a corresponding duty for 
foreign merchants to let Mexico know everything possible re- 
garding what they can sell us? 

Further, within the next two years the export of automobiles 
from the United States to Mexico should double at least, because 
a tax of twelve cents a gallon on all gasoline consumed in the 
Republic is to be applied to road building. This will open up 
and develop interior Mexico to the great increase of commerce, 
tourist travel, and passenger driving. As has been the experi- 
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ence in all other population areas, the increase in automobile 
passenger traffic always induces proportionate increase in a 
variety of products—food-stufis, traveling equipment, wearing 
apparel, and the like. 


ADVERTISING Has A FutTuRE IN BRAZIL 


BY J. C. MUNIZ 
Consult General for Brazil, New York City 


WitHout markets industry is destitute, and without foreign 
investments markets are not to be had. 

American business men are already familiar with that most 
obvious truth. The expansion of the American foreign trade 
which took place during the war was a great factor in creating 
a state of mind which is bound to impel American interests more 
and more into assisting the development of new and rich coun- 
tries. Among those none present more attractive prospects 
than the republics south of the equator. 

The war had the effect of turning the current of business 
toward the United States, and Latin-American countries in- 
creased their purchases in the United States to amounts never 
seen before. Although the European trade was able in the 
period of reconstruction to regain a great deal of the commerce 
which it lost during the war, the United States is still retaining 
a great bulk of South American business. 

At the same time American bankers in their effort to increase 
American trade with South America undertook to finance several 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. The several credit 
operations which took place in the United States for South 
America were carried out in a most cautious manner, credit 
being allowed only after a thorough investigation of capacity 
to pay: hence the limitation which those operations would 
necessarily show if we bear in mind that the same terms which 
are usually applied to domestic financing of corporations were 
enforced. It is the prevailing opinion now among bankers 
and stock exchange firms of this country that the South Ameri- 
can States have exhausted their credit in the United States 
for a period of years, and that it would be difficult for the 
American security market to absorb more Latin-American se- 
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curities. Undoubtedly, if we apply to nations the same line 
of reasoning which commonly governs transactions between indi- 
viduals, that assertion might be held as true, but attention 
should be paid to the peculiar situation of some of the South 
American countries which are steadily going through a period 
of rapid growth with enormous potential wealth ready to be 
converted into huge profit. 

The United States has to fight the keen competition of sev- 
eral European commercial powers in disputing trade advan- 
tages in the southern republics. This is principally true with 
Great Britain on account of the fact that for many years in the 
past that country has sought through increased investments in 
South America to monopolize that commercial field. That 
she has practically succeeded in that effort may be shown by the 
volume of trade transacted between her and the South American 
countries until the war broke out. At present Great Britain 
is striving very hard to recover what she lost in that trade. 
She is resorting to all means of propaganda, to the abilities of 
her well-trained business men, thoroughly acquainted with the 
local situation, in order to bring about that result. 

While this is taking place, American banking interests are 
stepping back and giving evident signs of reluctance whenever 
the topic of loans to South America is brought into conversation. 
Does that forestall the reassumption of British large-scale 
financing in Brazil and in South America to the exclusion of 
any other money market? 

Speaking only for Brazil, I do not see any danger in store for 
the American holdings in that country, even if they be doubled 
or trebled, and a more careful investigation of Brazil’s position 
will disclose enormous forces at work which are bound to bring 
a rapid change for the better. 

With an area measuring more than 3,000,000 square miles, 
a population of 32,000,000 which will be duplicated in less than 
twenty-five years, with her territory extending within the tropi- 
cal zone and outside of it, abounding 1 in raw materials, it does 
not require a stretch of imagination to foresee the extent of 
her development in years to come now that she has started to 
avail herself of the results of past experiments, applying them 
to conditions of the present. 

Until only a few years back Brazil was a country that pro- 
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duced little else than coffee and rubber. In the long period 
from her independence in 1822 to the proclamation of the 
Republic in 1889, Brazil was entirely given up to the task of 
cementing her political institutions and averting so many crises 
that often befall countries coming out of the colonial period. 

The economic fabric of the country was very simple, resting 
on two or three large money crops which afforded an easy 
support to her population. Very little was done by the ad- 
ministration of the Empire in fostering agriculture and creat- 
ing technical education. With the proclamations of the 
Republic the political institutions were entirely upset and the 
country had to adapt itself to the new form of government, 
passing from a centralized régime to the federal system. It 
was only then that the economic and financial problems were 
grappled with by the Brazilian statesmen, and the country 
entered a period of experimentation with the ups and downs 
which are characteristic of such a period in the history of nations. 

In a lapse of time as short as thirty-four years only, the 
Brazilians had to attack the huge work of providing the large 
area of the country with railways, constructing port works, 
improving sanitary conditions, and providing a new administra- 
tive machinery for the carrying out of an immense program of 
agriculture, remodeling along modern lines. Any impartial 
observer who would take the pains to examine Brazil’s achieve- 
ments during such a short time could not help admiring the 
capacity for progress revealed by the Brazilian people. 

If the progress of Brazil has been already so extensive in its 
first stage, what will it be in the near future now that new instru- 
ments of progress have been created and that she begins to 
avail herself of them? 


MARKETING Factors IN CUBA 


BY CARLTON JACKSON 
0.8. Commercial Attaché for Cuba, Havana 


THERE can be said about Cuba, as has been said about 
Mexico, that it can be regarded broadly as an extension of our 
domestic market, and when we examine it as a consumption 
area for American goods, we learn what advertising to use as we 
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learn the allowances which must be made for local customs and 
regulations. But it must be remembered that in order to earn 
money to buy from outside, Cuba produces only two important 
crops—sugar and tobacco—with sugar bringing in about fifteen 
times as much as tobacco. The Cuban occupies the same posi- 
tion once represented by the Dakota farmer, having only one 
crop to sell and depending on that to buy everything else, even 
though he could produce on his own land some of the things he 
buys. 

About a third of the money that Cuba spends abroad goes for 
food and of condensed milk alone, Cuba imports, mainly from 
the United States, four to five million dollars’ worth. Billboards 
and newspaper illustrations have widely familiarized Cuba with 
the milkmaid and the contented cow. About four fifths of Cuba’s 
nine to ten million dollars of wheat flour annually comes from 
the United States, and the same pictures and slogans familiar 
in the United States advertising are common in Cuba. Cubans 
also eat great quantities of packaged biscuit, fruits, preserves, 
candies, and such canned products as salmon and sardines. 

Advertising is important in selling farm equipment, electrical 
and miscellaneous machinery, and the farms and sugar mills of 
the island necessitated imports exceeding eight million dollars in 
1923. 

Billboards, newspapers, and street signs tell a continuing ad- 
vertising story of automobiles and accessories in which competi- 
tion is keen. There are about thirty-three thousand passenger 
cars in use in Cuba, and used more constantly than in the United 
States because there is much Iess bad weather. In 1923, in con- 
sequence, more than three million dollars’ worth of automobiles 
were imported and more than two millions in accessories and re- 
pairs, the latter undoubtedly partially attributable to the con- 
dition of the roads and streets. 

Imports of textiles rank second only to food-stuffs, represent- 
ing, in 1923, $39,000,000 with an additional $5,000,000 for sugar 
bags. American products are overwhelmingly predominant, 
and while there is little advertising to the dealer, the retailer 
himself advertises heavily on hosiery, notions, underwear, and 
outer wear. 

The general importance of the island as a market may be 
gauged by the fact that in 1924 it had a per capita foreign trade 
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of about two hundred and forty dollars. Our own per capita 
in 1924 was about seventy-two dollars, and it should be re- 
membered that Cuba is fairly comparable to Tennessee, having 
some forty thousand odd square miles and about three million 
people. American methods are dominant in industry if not in 
commerce; American money is the medium of exchange, the 
American language is taught in the public schools, and certainly 
far more Americans go there, transiently or permanently, than 
to any other Latin country. Horse-racing and baseball are 
two major activities introduced by Americans, with their ac- 
cessories and argots. To the Cuban youth a “tubey” or a 
*““jonron”’ (home-run) is as thrilling as to us, and he knows as 
well as we do that Babe Ruth is the king of “‘jonroneros.”’ 
Except for the difference in language, the mechanics and meth- 


ods of advertising in Cuba appear very similar to our own. 


The Prado in Havana, with its electric signs, is not vastly differ- 
ent from Broadway or Canal Street. The newspapers are filled 
with cuts from the drygoods stores, pharmacies, and grocers, 
and with want advertisements and society notes. In Havana 
itself there are several energetic and reliable advertising agencies, 
and the merchant who sells at retail or the American exporter 
to Cuba may well go to them for information and help. 

Publications, outdoor display, and street-cars are the three 
chief mediums, of which billboards have made especially great 
progress during the past three years. But the bulk of advertis- 
ing in Cuba is through publications, especially newspapers, al- 
though accuracy in respect to circulation and advertising rates 
is not on the plane to be obtained in the United States. 

Havana being so preponderant in the social, commercial, and 
economic life of the island, its periodicals have general circula- 
tion, and so may be used by the advertiser to reach the whole 
country. For the one who wishes to reach the provinces more 
completely, the use of the papers published in Santiago, Cien- 
fuegos, Matanzas, Camagiiey, and Guantanamo may be sug- 
gested. By reason of the wide interest always felt in political 
questions, and the absorption of the newspapers in such subjects, 
the Havana papers reach every part of the country and are fully 
read. This may perhaps be said also of the weekly and monthly 
magazines. ‘Trade papers, with the exception of the Revista 
Azucarera, are of little significance. 
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Foreign trade journals, especially those published in Spanish, 
are valuable advertising media. The large industrial plants, 
sugar centrals and others, are always subscribers. The fact 
that the largest American manufacturers and shippers, with trade 
connections long established in the island, steadily use American 
trade journals for obtaining business in Cuba is good evidence of 
their value. 


CuiIna Yet A VirRGIN MarRKET 


BYom. 2.) LIU 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 


Cuina has been and still is an undeveloped field of business 
organization and activities. But much must be done toward. 
the promotion of commerce, important in which is the work of 
organized advertising, especially in its preliminary phases of trade 
information and service. 

There is a basis for the eagerness with which the business world 
has cast its eyes on the Far East since the World War, seeing 
China as the greatest future field for world commerce and in- 
dustrial development. She has unlimited natural resources and 
man power. And many countries are in want of China’s raw 
materials while, also, many countries look for a widespread 
market for their production surplus. 

Regarding China as a market, from an advertising point of 
view, two points may suggest themselves as difficult problems— 
that of illiteracy and that of a lack of various advertising me- 
diums. During the last few years, however, surprising inroads 
have been made on illiteracy through the movement toward 
more widely developing the public schools. The fact that 
Chinese people are especially fond of learning makes a bright 
future for the increase of literacy. At present about one in 
every five Chinese can read and write—the other four prevail 
upon him to read to them stories, letters, such writings as they 
wish to understand but cannot. An attractive advertisement 
will arouse their curiosity; and even through the present channel 
of information results of advertising effort have proved quite 
successful. An advertisement which is informative, which con- 
nee a new idea, will not be overlooked or thrown into the waste- 

asKet. 
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In respect to mediums about four hundred Chinese news- 
papers, a number of magazines, and foreign newspapers and 
magazines, exert their respective influence among the Chinese 
and have fairly large circulations. 

Basically, however, the successful advertiser to the Chinese 
must understand that they are canny, not to say a bit skeptical. 
One of our adages says that “‘A melon peddler never says that 
his melons are bitter.’ In other words, the Chinese must be 
well convinced of the merits of a product before they will buy it. 
They trust the business man because they assume that he is 
honorable, but they do not forget that he is in business for a 
profit. And the better they know a person or firm, the greater 
their confidence, and here advertising can serve a useful purpose 
in creating favorable acquaintanceship. 

Unfortunately, the Chinese people have been the victim of 
exploitation on the part of some advertisers in the past. In 
consequence, their faith in advertising is diminished, and one 
problem which confronts honest advertising is to win back that 
faith. Moreover, the advertiser in China must recognize the 
differences in customs, habits, manners, tastes, and philosophy 
from those same characteristics of Western peoples. From 
. the viewpoint of China, however, there are seven methods of 
advertising which are not only logical but which have proved 
profitable in practice: 


1. Advertise among the wholesalers and retailers, especially 
in small cities, because the Chinese consumer prefers to buy 
from relatives or friends whom he can trust and from whom he 
can get better service. He will buy, nine out of ten times, what- 
ever his friends or relatives may recommend to him, provided he 
has real need for it. 

2. Open exhibitions in the principal cities. 

3. Distribute samples, booklets, folders, and similar adver- 
tising matter from shop to shop. 

4. Use billboards and posters of beautiful and picturesque 
designs. 

5. Give or sell calendars, but it would be better to give them 
away as compliments, and see to it that they are well distributed 
among the customers. The Chinese are especially fond of these 
and value them highly. : 
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6. Use motion pictures. 

7. Use, needless to say, newspapers and magazines. 

But over and above all this is to win the good-will of the 
Chinese people, not from the standpoint of a particular concern 
but from the standpoint of the country it represents. The 
Chinese are one of the most reasonable, patient, and just peoples 
in the world. They are ready to concede ten feet, if one foot 
is conceded to them. If you do them a favor, they will never 
feel easy until they return it. 


XI 
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More widely distributed corporation investments will stabilize governmental 
future—Bank advertising possibilities limited only by human emotions— 
Some tangible results from an employee-drive for new business—Factors 
of need for the ideal savings bank—Letters as a means to more accounts— 
How finance can better protect tts good-will. 


How To FInANcE ENDURING PATRIOTISM 


BY HERBERT S. HOUSTON 
Publisher, Our World, New York City 


T IS the power of advertising in the business and life of 
America, in my judgment, guided by the fine idealism of 
this great Association of which we are a part, that will be 

the chief agency in keeping America the home of broad and free 
opportunity. America and opportunity must continue to be 
interchangeable terms, if the present system of private property 
is to be maintained. But the right of private property will 
never be universally accepted until it is universally exercised. 

The “Star-Spangled Banner” was heard in silence on May 

Ist by a great audience at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, while this same audience broke into cheers when 
the “‘Internationale” of the Red Communists was sung. This 
meeting, fourteen days ago, in the largest auditorium in thelargest 
city in America, came to a close by adopting resolutions declaring 
relentless war on the capitalistic system of private ownership of 
property. 

The newspapers that carried as a first-page story this chal- 

lenge of the Reds published on the same page an account of 
Dillon, Read & Company paying a check for $146,000,000 for 
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the property of Dodge Brothers. And the Times published an 
interesting account of the creation of the great Dodge automo- 
bile company in a single generation by two young mechanics 
from Niles, Michigan. So here was presented in a single day 
America as the home of private capital and America as a place 
where the right to private capital is publicly challenged. 

In this dramatic contrast we can see both the hope and the 
danger that lie before this big democracy. As long as opportun- 
ity is broad and free, private capital, whether small or large, is 
sure to be safe from the attacks of radicals. But if opportunity 
is greatly lessened and at times even denied, then danger will 
flare on the horizon that may even become “‘red.”’ 

How can this hope be fulfilled and this danger lessened or 
suppressed? 

Here, then, is the basis for an enduring patriotism. When it 
is truly laid, the “Internationale” of the Communists will not 
be heard with greater favor than the “Star-Spangled Banner”’ 
in New York, or in any other place where that banner waves. 
The challenge to the country, here and now, is twofold—to lay 
this broad democratic basis for private property, and then to 
let every man, woman, and child in America know that it is laid. 

Until recently the people of large property have been living 
in a fool’s paradise of imagined security, seeming to think that 
the way to defend their rights was to deny or make difficult the 
exercise of the same rights by others. But that is fast changing. 
Happily for America it is being established by experience in all 
parts of the country that the way to protect property is to share 
it. Gradually the great corporations of the United States are 
coming to be owned by the public on a private ownership basis. 
Many utility companies are developing consumer ownership and 
others are promoting employee ownership. Still others are 
broadening ownership with the general public. Surely no time 
has ever been so favorable for any or all of these plans than in 
the wake of the great sales of Liberty Bonds to more than fifteen 
million new bond buyers. There is not only a great gain secured 
for the corporation and for the new stockholders, but quite above 
and beyond these immediate and manifest gains there is a great 
gain to the country asa whole. ‘There is given to this big happy- 
go-lucky democracy a broader base for an enduring patriotism. 
And even beyond that, there is given to modern civilization it- 
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self, resting as it does on property rights and human rights, 
fresh ground for hope that this civilization can be preserved. 

In which way does progress lie—in the way of Russia, with 
revolutionary nationalization, in the way of ultra-Socialism, 
now being proposed in various countries, or in the historic way 
of individual freedom and initiative that Britain and America 
have followed so long? Personally, I believe that the vast 
majority of people in the English-speaking nations, as well as 
in the Latin, the Teutonic, and the Scandinavian, would prefer 
to follow the old way of private property and individual initia- 
tive. And here is advertising, based solidly on confidence, as 
the great modern force to defend the right of property by democ- 
ratizing that right—by bringing the great corporations of the 
world into the hands of the public on the basis of private owner- 
ship. This is neither impossible nor difficult. 

Indeed, it has long been done in a moderate way in Britain and 
America and in many other countries, but it should be done 
in a great way and done quickly. It should be done in the great 
way that America sold Liberty Bonds to 20,000,000 people in 
a single year, largely through advertising, and that in a country 
where the number of bondholders did not exceed 500,000. Let 
stock in large corporations be sold in small denominations, 
through advertising, and presently there will be millions of 
owners of these corporations where now there are but thousands. 
Then the right of private property will be defended by the peo- 
ple, because it will be a right that they themselves will widely 
exercise. And the great principle of individual freedom and 
initiative may be handed on from our democratic age to ages yet 
to come. 


Yes, We Have Notuine To ADVERTISE 


BY W. B. WEISENBURGER 
Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 


More and more, banks are becoming thoroughly interested 
in their general merchandising plans, going even further in tak- 
ing their public relations heads into the councils that shape the 
policies back of the advertising. In this they are following the 
worthy example of big manufacturers who, through such a 
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course, have won that rare thing—the general endorsement of a 
great public. 

When we feel that we haven’t anything to advertise, nothing 
distinctive, nothing that stands out from the humdrum, trite 
banking practices of yesterday, pick up any magazine and witness 
how many things relatively more commonplace than banking have 
been dramatized, vitalized, and made appealing for purchasers’ 
favor—prunes, chewing gum, sauerkraut, yeast, leather, copper. 

It generates an undying faith in what advertising can do for 
financial institutions to look back over the laborious attain- 
ments of mankind and find that to-day, with the incentive and 
educational appeal of the space message, the world and particu- 
larly the United States is making more progress in an hour than 
was once made in a century. 

An alert, almost anxious audience awaits the interesting ad- 
vertising copy. America’s attitude is purely a make-me-want- 
it one. It soaks up advertising through a dozen tentacles of 
approach—the newspaper, the radio, the screen, the billboards, 
direct mail; for this is a reading, reeling, radio age, and if your 
message isn’t so calculated to reach them, someone else registers 
for their patronage. 

It is refreshing to see the many notable and worth-while 
developments in bank advertising, striking out in the more vigor- 
ous fashion of other successful commercial copy, along new paths 
—broadened, humanized departures from the platitudes of the 
past, definite and certain in producing results. 

Most of us, for instance, despaired long ago of ever seeing a 
plague of savers or an epidemic of thrift, and yet that’s just what 
is evidently happening in Gotham, for the headlines in a recent 
issue of the Times reads: “‘New York Has an Orgy of Saving.” 

There, amid a mad soirée of diverting and competing appeals 
—seemingly the most difficult place of all to still the voice of 
extravagance—bank advertising has apparently accomplished a 
miracle of results, for, out of a population of 5,620,048, there are 
3,032,000 bank depositors. 

In our race for public esteem, no business can delve more 
deeply into human motives than banks. In its cycle of func- 
tions, it touches all the chords which vibrate in the soul of hu- 
manity. Banks play some réle in almost every adventure of 
life, from the cradle to the grave. 
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Students of advertising appeal have long since made the dis- 
covery that life is but the quest for the golden fleece of happiness; 
that people are actuated by desire as it affects this seeking of con- 
tentment through health, success, or beauty. 

Soap no longer is advertised to wash the hands with, but to 
give Grandma that schoolgirl complexion. Tooth paste in the 
hands of a nimble-minded copy-writer has lost its plebeian caste 
only to blossom forth as a sentinel along life’s danger line. If 
such a product has been thus vivified, what limitless possibilities 
are to be found in protecting a public against the danger line of 
life’s finances? 

If life is built on wholesome desires, isn’t it a noteworthy de- 
parture when banks commence to write their advertisements 
from life; to take an interest in the patronage of their institu- 
tions, studying their needs and motives and writing copy with 
heart appeal? 

Mingle among your savers some day; take pains to learn what 
they savefor. In one week I know our bank took part in buying 
a bicycle for a happy-faced boy; a graduating dress for a pretty 
little miss; a year’s tuition in a Y. M. C. A. night school for a 
determined young man; ten shares of stock for a rising merchant; 
a cemetery lot for a deceased mother; an Easter gift for a sick 
sister in Russia. 

Oh, the heart throbs one encounters through a teller’s window, 
the tears, the thrills, the tragedy! Do you think, after all of 
this, there is nothing to advertise about a bank? 


$11,649,000 In a Ninety-Day Drive 


- BY PAUL L. HARDESTY 
Assistant Cashier, Union Trust Co., Chicago 


IN THE winter of 1921-22 we engaged in a drive for new sav- 
ings business. During this drive our teams of employees se- 
cured 240 per cent. of the quota. In this smaller contest our 
employees learned something of their power to get business; our 
team captains learned something of sales management and 
coaching. We might call that campaign the first step in pre- 
paring for the Greater Drive of 1925. 
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During the years 1922, 1923, and 1924, we laid an unusually 
thorough groundwork of vigorous advertising for the bank. 
While this was primarily for its immediate effect and its value 
in backing up our regular solicitation, we had in mind at all 
times a general drive for new business and were on the lookout 
for the best time to launch it. 

Early in the fall of 1924 it was definitely decided to put on the 
drive, and a committee outlined a plan which was approved. 
The entire body of officers and employees was divided into 
twenty-three teams under captains of known ability, with grad- 
uated team quotas which totaled twice the general quota of 
$3,500,000 in new customers’ business, fixed as the final objec- 
tive. 

The types of business included in the scoring were New Cus- 
tomer Savings Accounts, Commercial Accounts, Living Trusts, 
Wills and Trust Business, Bond and Real Estate Mortgage Sales, 
and the procuring of new mortgages. In addition to prizes 
offered at the end of the drive, copper, silver, and gold buttons 
_ bearing the shield of the Union Trust Company were awarded 
during the drive to each individual who secured a certain aggre- 
gate of business. 

Although the effort extended over ninety days, including the 
March 15th income-tax period, during which returns naturally 
slackened, the remarkable results led us to feel that in the 
average community there is a much greater potential of bank 
business not being drawn upon than any of us realize, and that 
ninety days is none too long in which to work through the obvi- 
ous prospects and secure the business that requires cultivation. 

There were numerous general and team meetings before the 
date set for the drive—January 2, 1925. The week before the 
drive began, posters were displayed in conspicuous places about 
the bank announcing, “‘We are looking for Go-Getters.”’ In 
three days those signs were replaced by others which read: 
“Recruiting has begun! The Go-Getters are signing up cus- 
tomers and friends as special members for their teams.” Cards 
designed to work up the enthusiasm of the team members were 
also distributed every day or two. Finally came the confiden- 
tial folders assigning every employee to his team and telling 
about the bonuses and prizes. 

Preparation work done during this final week before the con- 
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test opened showed itself in the rush of new business to all de- 
partments upon the opening day. Immediately all the various 
plans arranged by the drive committee began to function: 

Big twenty-foot bulletin boards on three floors of the bank 
began to reflect the incoming new customer business—some- 
times in amounts as large as $500,000. 

Bronze, silver, and gold buttons began to appear on the lapels 
of various team members. 

Flags representing first, second, and third teams were sta- 
tioned each week at the desks of the team captains making the 
largest percentage of the quota for the week preceding. 

Introduction cards were issued to employees which could be 
handed to prospects. These cards could be signed by the team 
member, so that he might receive credit in case the prospect be- 
came a customer of the bank. ‘They made soliciting much easier 
for the employee who had not developed his salesmanship. 

Special membership cards were issued to the various teams 
for their use in signing up customers and friends of the bank to 
co6perate with one or another team in the drive. 

Invitations were handed or mailed to many customers of the 
bank inviting them to become special members of some team 
but “‘not to join more than one.’ Before the drive was over, one 
of these customers actually brought several hundred thousand 
dollars of new business to one team, and then, finding another 
friendly team in arrears, gave them a helping hand to the extent 
of six figures. This phase of the campaign is so important that 
it will be discussed later in more detail. 

Each week, during the early part of the drive, there was an 
afternoon meeting at which one of the officers of the bank ex- 
plained the banking service of his department—commercial, 
investments, savings, trust—what the service was, whom it ap- 
pealed to, how best to sell it. 

A day or two later every team member received a six-page 
leaflet of No. 10 envelope size, going into the subject of the meet- 
ing. Those leaflets were so worded that they could be handed 
direct to a prospective customer of the bank. 

They were worked out by the publicity department to be 
“*Primers”’ explaining what the service was, how it should be 
bought by the customer, to whom it should appeal, and what 
the Union Trust Company had to offer. 
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Every one of these circulars carried some institutional ad- 
vertising matter. We sometimes take too much for granted 
as to what the public knows about the bank’s services. One of 
the best features of a drive is that it reaches thousands of new 
customers and enables them to utilize bank service they have 
always needed but never definitely understood. We should add 
that these circulars were sent to 3,000 customers and friends of 
the bank who had signed up as special team members. The 
folders, of course, yielded considerable business by informing 
the special members themselves, as well as their prospects, of 
our complete services in all departments. 

During the drive news posters were sent to all team members 
including the special customer members. At the time of the 
first bulletin, we had scored $1,488,000 in new customer busi- 
ness—more than 40 per cent. of the quota in less than 14 per 
cent. of the time. The bulletin told what other special team 
members were actually doing, introduced the service folders 
describing the various departments, and thanked every special 
member for his codperation. 

Other bulletins were issued almost daily to the employees, carry- 
ing all sorts of newsy and inspirational matter, including mention 
of many team members who were doing good work personally. 

In twenty-four working days the original quota of $3,500,000 
was achieved. Then at a dinner to the teams it was unani- 
mously voted to double the quota. New prizes were announced 
and the second phase of the campaign developed. 

A four-page 8 x 10 folder was distributed later, announcing 
that in less than a month the doubled quota of $7,000,000 had 
been exceeded. Captains of teams making quotas were given 
the title of “Major” while those doubling their quotas were 
called “Colonels.” At this time three teams had more than 
doubled their original quotas, and fourteen teams had exceeded 
the original quotas. A dinner and theatre party was also an- 
nounced for the two teams leading in the greatest total of new 
business and the greatest total of savings and commercial busi- 
ness between March 9th and March 31st. A final goal of 
$10,000,000 was now set. 

In addition, from March 8th to March 21st a special contest 
was waged among employees, exclusive of officers, in which 
$558,000 in new customer business was developed. 
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The last week of the drive another dinner party and theatre 
party was announced for all individuals who brought in a certain 
amount of business between March 23d and the end of the drive 
on March 31st. 

Several days before the latter date, the goal of $10,000,000 
was reached. This was known only to the drive committee. 
The score boards carrying their original quotas in red, their 
doubled quotas in green, their third and fourth “overlays” in 
other colors remained fixed. The uncertainty and mystery 
during the period heightened the interest, and the teams re- 
sponded with strenuous sportsmanship. 

Upon the close of business March 31st, results were totaled 
and it was found that $11,649,190.72 of new customers’ business 
had been secured from 4,738 new customers during seventy-four 
working days—three and a half times the original objective. In 
this score it must be understood that bond sales and trust busi- 
ness were most conservatively scored. This large volume of 
new business came from many sections of Chicago and its trade 
area. It represents a permanent and increasing asset to the bank. 

The score boards flashed up the final news, and a page for the 
Chicago newspapers giving the first newspaper news of the en- 
tire contest was prepared. 

During the contest, the usual line of commercial and insti- 
tutional, bond, savings, and trust advertisements ran in the 
regular mediums. No newspaper announcements were made 
relating to the contest itself. 

In any extended drive—or in a series of periodical drives— 
the contacts of the bank’s clientéle represent the largest field for 
new effort. We realized that a banking home is made up of 
employees, directors, stockholders, and customers. We knew 
that a large portion of the latent sales talent is to be found among 
the directors, stockholders, and customers. But we did not 
appreciate either the extent of their influence or the warmth 
of their interest. And a feature of especial interest was the 
striking disclosure of much latent sales ability among our own 
people. We wanted to find people among the employees who 
had unusual ability along sales lines if given proper opportunity 
and training. We wished to lay stress on salesmanship, intelli- 
gent service, courtesy, and codperation within the bank, and 
we are satisfied that the drive has done some remarkable things 
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along these lines. But the greatest value of the drive has not 
been in the total of new business, unprecedented as this ap- 
parently has been among banks of our size and position; but in 
the new spirit of alertness which both customers and employees 
are showing in the interest of the bank. 


How to Apart SELLING Laws To INVESTMENTS 


BY H. M. TENNEY 
Advertising Manager, First National Co., St. Louis 


UNDENIABLY there is well-founded, and justified, tradition 
behind investment banking which calls for a conservatism not 
fully comprehended by all who are interested in the technique of 
advertising. Yet it is not the case that investment houses can- 
not use the proved laws of selling to the fullest degree, but that 
in using them they must adapt those laws to the investment 
problem and not the problem to the laws. 

Primarily the investment field faces the problem of making its 
advertising effective. And three subdivisions of the problem 
appear: 

Building public confidence, through conservative, dignified 
methods; 

Educational campaigns, cultivating the broad field of inex- 
perienced investors; and 

More scientific ways of following up inquiries. 

Basically it is an unwritten rule of investment banking to 
omit superlatives, never to exaggerate, and to give only the facts. 
But that conventional and most criticized single thing in invest- 
ment bank advertising—a new offering of bonds—represents 
every element of success if it incorporates these points: 

It is directed to a special class of investors—persons who 
understand investing—who look for certain attributes in a bond 
before purchasing. 

It describes a limited number of bonds. 

Its appearance is good—it will attract attention. 

Its title will arouse the interest of bond buyers of this type 
of security and—providing it is a good bond—the whole body of 
its descriptive matter will convince them of its soundness as an 
investment. 
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Its attractiveness as an investment will create a desire, on 
the investor’s part, to own one, and the desire will be whetted 
by the price. 

And the investor will be moved to action by the phrases, 
“subject to prior sale and change in price’’; and “full descriptive 
circular upon request.” 

That such an advertisement does constitute a sound piece of 
selling literature most of us can readily show by results. 

We have divided the public into three classifications: those 
who understand investing; that is, the experienced investor who 
depends upon his own judgment; those who occasionally invest, 
but who rely almost wholly upon the professional advice of the 
investment banker, and those who are unacquainted with invest- 
ing—who must be educated. 

We appeal to the first group by the customary and recognized 
set-up of a new bond issue offering; the second group we reach 
by constant educational advertising of specific kinds of invest- 
ments such as municipal or mortgage bonds; we appeal to the 
third group by setting forth simply the principles of investing 
money showing people how they may use their savings to earn 
an independent income. 

A productive campaign included an advance announcement 
to customers the sole purpose of which is to prepare the way, 
permitting investors to arrange their investment affairs accord- 
ingly. It states the type of bond, points out attractive features, 
and mentions when advertisements and circulars will appear. 
Four days later the newspaper advertisements appear. ‘They 
are preceded the evening before by a descriptive circular at- 
tached to a second letter. One week later a third letter with a 
small insert is mailed, to be followed at intervals of two days by 
three other letters with inserts. This type of plan has proved 
very effective with us, and while we vary it with each new offer- 
ing, it is followed in general. 


Ture Iprau Savines BAnK 


BY ALVIN P. HOWARD 
Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans 


THERE is a vast audience available to the presentation of 
savings-bank ideals, offering splendid opportunity for success 
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to an institution which might be called the ideal savings bank. 
In 1912 banking institutions of various kinds had 12,584,000 de- 
positors with savings deposits of $8,425,000,000; in 1924 there 
were 38,867,000 depositors with $20,873,000,000 of savings de- 
posits, or 51 per cent. of all individual deposits of all kinds in the 
United States. These statistics apply to mutual savings banks, 
state banks, trust companies, private banks, national banks, 
postal savings banks. 

Not only to maintain this entrée to the saving propensities 
of the nation, but to bring about desirable increases, the 
ideal savings bank would have and do seventeen things, as 
follows: 

1. A positive advertising policy that will link the name of 
the institution and its location with the cheerful thoughts ex- 
pressed by ‘“‘Chipso—Quick Suds,” “That Schoolgirl Com- 
plexion,” “‘A Skin You Love to Touch,” “‘Better Stick to 
the Standard,” “Easy to Make—Aunt Jemima’s Pancakes,” 
*““Gorton’s Codfish—No Bones.” (Think how delightful—fish 
without bones.) You do not tell people to use soap to keep 
clean, nor to eat pancakes and fish to live. The thought is 
offensive. They know that already, and passed it years ago, 
and so, people should not be told to “Save for Old Age,” or “‘the 
rainy day,” or to prevent becoming a tramp. Some people have 
not yet learned to use soap and some will never save, but the 
world cannot be conquered for thrift. The advertising policy 
would be in charge of an officer and the budget would be 5 per 
cent. of the expense account, not including interest paid to de- 
positors and taxes. 

2. When a new account is opened, the customer would be 
invited to sit at the desk of an officer and become acquainted 
with the actual services rendered by the bank and not given a 
fountain pen or a fly-swatter and told to “Call on us for any- 
thing we can do for you.” The depositor would be given one 
attractive leaflet, explaining in plain language all of the specific 
services, and showing the statement, officers and directors or 
trustees, of the institution, on the theory that he probably talks 
and may tell someone else. Don’t give him an armful of ex- 
pensive booklets that will never be read. 

3. The Christmas Club would be limited to four or five of 
the larger payment club plans, and no interest would be paid on 
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sums deposited. If the depositor wants interest, a regular 
savings account is needed. 

4. A window display, changed weekly by some fertile mind, 
would be used. If sufficient material could not be found that 
was pertinent to the community, at least, the weather forecasts 
would be interesting. People like to look at window displays 
and guess what is on the inside counters that may suit them. 

5. A good clock would be essential, both on the inside and 
outside of the building. 

6. The bank would have conveniently located branches, re- 
stricted to the city limits, for the purpose of serving certain dis- 
tinct communities. Community banks and not an indefinite 
number of branches scattered wherever 500 people might have 
$100,000, and largely built on the theory of keeping the com- 
petitor out. Competition develops savings. 

7. Officers, personnel, and directors would contemplate no 
chairman of the board or assistant vice-presidents, but would in- 
clude a president of the type who is a real human being, with no 
master-strokes of finance flourishing from the point of his gold 
pen. A first vice-president in charge of personnel, responsible 
for the service rendered by each officer and employee, to the 
end that real service be rendered and not just “‘advertised serv- 
ice.’ The same vice-president would have charge of advertis- 
ing, publicity, new business, and direct by mail. A _ vice- 
president in charge of real estate mortgage loans and investments 
and a cashier or treasurer to handle reserves, cash, analysis, 
settlements, bookkeeping details, and other odds and ends. 
Junior officers as needed for specific duties in assisting senior 
officers. A board of well-known business men of unquestioned 
standing and an attorney are necessary. 

8. An expense account of not more than 1.2 per cent. of the 
deposits, exclusive of interest paid to depositors and taxes. As 
the deposits increased the percentage of expenses would decrease 
to a minimum of .4 per cent. The savings business is not ex- 
pensive. 

9. Interest paid depositors would vary from 34 per cent. to 
4% per cent. according to the yield on investments, mortgages, 
and government bonds, but it would be so figured that with- 
drawals would be deducted from the first deposit and not from 
the last, and the rate advertised would be actually paid—not an 
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advertised rate of 4? per cent. and a “figured rate” of 1.6 per 
cent., which case is now in existence. Withdrawal receipt, ac- 
companied by passbook, would be insisted upon and no checks, 
certified or otherwise, would be permitted. 

10. A passbook school savings system would be used, with 
the knowledge that such business was not profitable, but with 
the understanding that this bank would have the sole right in 
the city for a limited number of years. Altruism pays with chil- 
dren, no matter what may be said of the subject in general. 

11. Industrial savings, through the payroll deduction plan, 
would be pushed to the limit, in spite of all the objections of 
paternalism and hard-headed industrial employers. Give the 
employee the chance to save easily and render the kind of service 
he needs to do everything possible in the way of using his sav- 
ings—not just keeping them for him—and forget all of the argu- 
ments pro and con. 

12. This bank would have an Investment Department where 
the depositor could be given expert advice and service on buying 
bonds, mortgages, productive real estate, and other forms of 
investment. He is not saving an indefinite sum of money just 
for the purpose of swelling the bank’s deposits. Sooner or later 
the sum saved will be invested in something, from worthless 
stock to Liberty Bonds, and you might as well render that serv- 
ice for his protection and advancement. ‘The more he invests 
in something good, the more savings deposits will he have, and 
the average account throughout the United States in 1924 was 
$536. 

13. A Safe Deposit Department would be needed, but a 
Trust Department would not. The savings depositor has little 
use for a fiduciary, and such service is not essential to good serv- 
ice. 

14. No house-to-house solicitation on commission would be 
permitted, but a continuous employees’ contest and direct by 
mail would be used. If any employee abused the money re- 
muneration and vacation prizes of the contest, he would be dis- 
charged and it would be understood in advance that the honor 
system would prevail. 

15. Ledger cards would be installed, instead of ledger sheets, 
and school and industrial savings would be segregated. 

16. Deposits would not be invested in commercial loans, 
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but would be put into conservative and community building 

investments, of a more permanent nature, as follows: 
A. Up to 60 per cent. in city real estate first mortgages, 
at not more than 65 per cent. of the appraised value, 
with equal amortized payments on a monthly, quarterly, 
or semi-annual basis to retire the loan in ten years maxi- 
mum. Some monthly amortized loans would be made 
at 70 per cent. of the appraised value, some farm loans 
at 50 per cent. of the appraised value, and some unamort- 
ized straight loans maturing in three to five years at not 
over 50 per cent. of the appraised value. 

B. Approximately 20 per cent. of the deposits in high- 
grade municipal bonds, where the population is not less 
than 5,000, the ratio of debt to assessed does not exceed 
10 per cent. and where the tax is a direct unlimited ad 
valorem. Railroad and public utility issues of the so- 
called “legal”? grade, and industrial first mortgage issues 
of sustained earning record, where the ratio of stock and 
junior issues to the senior issue affords a safe margin. 
Trust indentures and mortgage provisions in all cases 
should be such as to assure “‘no entangling alliances” to 
hamper complete freedom of action in the event of de- 
fault. 

C. Approximately 15 per cent. in Government Bonds and 
Certificates and in obligations of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board or Federal Land Bank, to assure an adequate 
secondary reserve. Possibly some well-known and listed 
obligations of states could be also used to advantage. 

D. Cash Reserve of 3 per cent. as provided by the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and 2 per cent. till money for counter use, 
although 1 per cent. is generally considered all that is 
necessary. ‘The motto for this department would be 
**Safeguard the depositors’ money with capital (or sur- 
plus reserve) and careful investment.” He is entitled 
to it, the community in which he lives will thus be built 
up, and—it is profitable. 

17. This bank would pay particular attention to women de- 
positors, would have a house organ published quarterly, would use 
the unit teller system, would insist on borrowers opening an 
account, would encourage saving for a home and assist in financ- 
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ing it, would collect rent notes and coupons, and would be human 
enough to realize that the person who has not learned to con- 
serve time, energy, and purpose has no savings account. 


BuiLtpiInc THE New Business MACHINE 


BY H. J. BERNARD 
Cashier, Second National Bank, Houston, Tez. 


BANKING is, after all, just merchandising. When the manu- 
facture of a new product is planned, its promoters have two 
paramount problems to face: (1) the actual manufacture in- 
cluding cost, quality, etc., and (2) its sale and distribution. Nor 
does the wise business man consider the merchandising of his 
product of less importance than its manufacture. So we, as 
manufacturers of credit and financial service may well regard 
new-business responsibilities as kindred to the merchandising 
machine of a_ successful manufacturer—a _ well-organized, 
smoothly running thing, with its manager of sales, its distribu- 
tion plans, its advertising campaigns, and other definitely de- 
fined activities. 

In building such a new-business machine, as we call it, we 
must plan for a head—the director of public relations, a vice- 
president—or by whatever title he may be known—a man of 
vision, sound fundamental banking ideas, and executive ability. 
Likewise, he must have vested in him both the responsibility and 
the authority necessary to carry on this important function of 
the business. He should be a real executive with mind and time 
free to devote to planning, and an ability to delegate to others 
minor duties and see that they are performed. Because the 
function of our ideal new-business machine must take into seri- 
ous consideration all possible improvements in the bank’s serv- 
ice, the director of public relations, as we will call him, must 
work very closely with the director of personnel. Conferences of 
department heads should look to the constant improvement of 
counter service, and official meetings should discuss credit serv- 
ice and improved policies along all lines. 

As with the manufacturer, the banker in most cases must de- 
pend on increased volume to cover the increased cost, for it will 
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cost more to render a high degree of banking service than to 
render a service that is indifferent. 

So one of the most important duties of the director of public 
relations concerns itself, not with the public directly, but with 
those channels through which the bank’s service flows to the 
public—a psychological problem, a problem of human nature 
and human interest. 

In the mechanism of this new-business machine an important 
part of its structure is advertising, which might be called— 
especially bank advertising—the herald of salesmanship. In 
other words, its function is not so much to get the name on the 
dotted line as it is to prepare the public mind for the occasion to 
sign. It is to teach, to instruct, to guide, to advise, but always 
indirectly to sell. 

The banking business is a thing of confidence and personal 
relationship. Statistics prove that approximately 60 or 70 per 
cent. of the new business received by the average bank comes 
through the recommendation of a present customer. Why is it 
not then good business to keep in touch with those on our books? 

It is human nature to want to do business with a successful 
up-to-date concern. It reflects in favor of a man’s own judg- 
ment if he can recommend highly and enthusiastically the bank 
with which he does business. Once a month, or more, he gets 
some literature which is instructive or interesting, or both, and he 
has impressed upon him that “his bank” is right up to date. 
Walking down the street from the theatre he sees a number of 
people standing around the bank’s windows and hears favorable 
comment on some display. Again he pats himself on the back 
because he had good judgment enough to select such a good, live, 
up-to-date bank. 

Let us, therefore, in creating this new-business machine of 
ours, operate through the business we already have and devote 
much time and attention to cultivating the acquaintance, so to 
speak, of those who are doing business with us. How this shall 
be done depends largely upon the bank. If circumstances will 
not permit the use of individually gotten up folders, etc., there 
is much good to be found in the so-called syndicated work. I 
have heard it scoffingly called “canned advertising,’ and have 
heard young advertising men display their superior knowledge 
of bank advertising by romping on it, and much of it is without 
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much merit, but I have found much that is good in some of these 
so-called services—and where circumstances or finances or both 
interfere with individual production excellent results may be 
obtained from them. 

In procuring new business for the bank there are innumerable 
leads. New people coming to town, which information may be 
obtained from newspapers and hotels—transfer companies, 
chamber of commerce, and many other sources. 

The newspaper is a never-ending service of inspiration along 
new-business lines. Men promoted in industry, branch houses 
opening up, enlargements of business, dozens of different news 
items in the paper that are pregnant with possibilities to the 
wide-awake new-business man. But much campaigning for 
new business lacks persistency. Letters are good but they will 
seldom do the work alone. ‘They should be forerunners for calls 
by officers or directors where business of any consequence is 
sought. 

The office routine of a new-business department is therefore 
very important. No prospect should be solicited without ref- 
erence to the new-business files to see if another officer is work- 
ing on the subject, and a carefully kept central information file 
is all-important, from the standpoint of both classification and 
credit information. The difficult problem in this connection 
is to obtain from the officers of the bank and others who come 
into contact with the public the interest and codperation neces- 
sary to place and keep in the file the information necessary to 
its successful operation. 

A little broader perspective of our work includes the develop- 
ment of a close contact with the country banks over our territory. 
So, to the end of keeping in close touch with the surrounding 
territory, our department should keep a man in the field a large 
part of the time. 

Indeed, in this new-business machine which we are building, 
the important thing is organization. It must have a head 
whose breadth of vision and executive ability will keep it from 
the rut of routine. He must be clothed with authority, and in 
turn be broad enough to place responsibility upon and grant 
authority to his subordinates as regards their particular func- 
tions. Our director of public relations must take into account 
the well-grounded principles of merchandising and of advertis- 
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ing, and must keep forever in mind the fact that a bank’s busi- 
ness rests upon the confidence and the good-will of the people of 
its territory, and that these must be won through the perform- 
ance of a service which serves both the public and the stock- 
holders. 


Use Lertrers to Buitp Savincs Accounts 


BY SAM R. LAWDER 
Vice-President, First National Bank, Houston, Tex. 


WHEN a bank’s savings accounts fail to measure up to the 
standard the bank would like to enjoy, circularizing them gains 
tangible results which can be directly traced and tabulated and 
which rank higher in permanent value than other forms of adver- 
tising which might be used under the same circumstances. But 
intelligence, tact, and a clear understanding of the personality 
behind savings accounts are necessary. 

Sets of letters may be prepared for different classes of custom- 
ers. ‘The station in life of the subject is shown by the location 
of his residence, or other information which should be on file; the 
size of his family if possible, and other material facts will prove 
a guide in preparing the matter which is used. Any form of 
advertising, to be successful, must convince the prospect that 
he has something to gain—an opportunity to better himself. 
In order to do this effectively the advertiser must work from 
the customer’s viewpoint and stress the matters calculated to 
be most appealing to the customer. Hopes, desires, and am- 
bitions vary in most of us; by the use of the imagination one 
can picture the interests of the depositors and frame an appeal 
to suit. On the other hand, we would not use with a mechanic 
the matter suitable for the resident of a fashionable district. 
The employees of a concern, known to have a profit-sharing 
plan favorable to its employees, would require an entirely 
different letter. 

We cannot circularize the entire list in one day. By dividing 
the work into small lots, it can be done thoroughly and with 
good judgment. The subject of frequency of follow-ups is 
largely a matter of opinion. My own belief is that once a month 
is often enough and that this should be continued at least a year 
before giving up the prospect. 
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A typewritten letter sent out by first-class mail is of course 
the best medium. If it be accompanied by a well-prepared, 
illustrated piece of printed matter, it will be doubly effective. 
If the letter be colorful but ring true, and the pamphlet tell an | 
interesting story which is never over the head of the prospect, 
it will stimulate the mind of the reader. Printed matter may 
be used separately from the letter, or the letter without the 
pamphlet. Form letters, even though they be prepared with 
much care, are not as effective as individual typewritten letters. 

But there will be disappointment in following any program 
adopted. Letters will be returned uncalled for, and addresses 
will be unobtainable. Accounts will be closed, and some will 
never react. Don’t waste too much time on those which, after 
an honest effort, do not offer possibilities, but do not become 
discouraged as to the others. A conscientious campaign and 
tabulation of results will compensate for all work, and it is 
hard work. 

Experiment as you go; throw out the unsatisfactory, continue 
that which is good. No system is infallible, for local and 
general economic conditions have an important bearing upon 
the success of a campaign. 


PROTECTING THE GooD-WILL OF FINANCE 


BY KENNETH BARNARD 
Manager, Better Business Bureau, Detroit 


PROTECTING the gigantic national investment in financial 
advertising has, in the last several years, been reduced very 
largely to a science. Although the records of banking insti- 
tutions, the archives of the Federal Government, and the 
annals of the police show that fabulous sums are lost to the fake 
promoter, and to schemes which never add one dollar to the 
economic wealth of a community, through the efforts of such 
splendid organizations as the Financial Advertisers Association, 
the Investment Bankers Association, the American Bankers 
Association and Better Business Bureaus, of which there are 
now some forty-two in number located literally from Minnesota 
to Texas and from California to New York, much has been done 
to eliminate this appalling dissipation of accumulated life sav- 
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ings. The efforts of these organizations have become a special- 
ized force for the prevention and punishment of fraud. 

Nor can there be doubt in the minds of every fair-minded 
financial advertiser that the Blue Sky laws of this country, im- 
perfect though they be, have furnished at least the foundation 
for greater safety to the investor. 

Quite apart from the field of legislation, however, the Better 
Business Bureaus have worked to the end that far better than 
punishing promoters who have robbed the widow and the 
orphan, far better than Acts which have as their purpose the 
mere punishment of financial fraud, is the function to prevent 
them. 

In Detroit, as is true of many communities, several successful 
public utilities are firm believers in the advisability of consumer 
ownership of securities. Quite recently there migrated to our 
city, from the Southwest, a public utility proposition the name 
of which was almost precisely identical with that of one of these 
companies. It rented palatial offices, indulged in the usual 
glowing accounts of its offerings, by means of advertising, dwelt 
at length on the safety of public utilities’ enterprises, and was 
perfectly willing to palm off on the citizens of Detroit a preferred 
stock issue of several hundreds of thousands of dollars. Because 
the legitimate financial field has come to look upon the local 
Better Business Bureau as the first court, rather than the last 
court of appeal, we immediately received complaints, found it 
necessary to investigate on the ground in the Southwest, and 
returned with facts which, the day following, caused the closing 
of the offices and the withdrawal, as far as Michigan and Detroit 
were concerned, of the entire offering. This withdrawal oc- 
curred before one dollar’s worth of stock was sold, and very 
close to $1,000,000, instead of being in the gutter, is still in the 
channels of legitimate trade. In like manner, a Florida land 
scheme which recently appeared in Detroit, with certified checks 
to pay in advance for large display advertising, was referred to 
our Bureau in advance of publication by all Detroit newspapers. 

No one not intimately acquainted with Better Business 
Bureau work appreciates the great number of small investors 
who personally write to or call at the Bureau office for infor- 
mation vital to their financial welfare. They have often 
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actually invested in some questionable scheme and come in to 
hold an autopsy on their own mistakes. To a great extent, 
however, this pitiful condition is being changed through the use 
of constructive advertising, and we see an increasing number 
of persons who consult the Bureau before and not after the 
harm is done. 

Perhaps the greatest weapon of the Better Business Bureau, in 
preventing fraud, is the use of advertising. The same magic 
something that sells your goods has been proved beyond any 
shadow of doubt to be an effective instrument to prevent fraud. 
We have in the city of Detroit three great metropolitan news- 
papers, among which there is keen competition and yet an 
absolute unity of conviction on this great point—namely, that 
Detroit advertising must be safe for its readers and confidence- 
building in its appeal. Each week, therefore, as a part of the 
regular newspaper retainer to the Better Business Bureau, which 
represents also a substantial amount in cash, there is accorded 
it twenty-seven inches of choice display space per week per 
paper for the purpose of warning the public against the newest 
scheme to separate the small investor from his money. 

Who can say but that the history of advertising in warning 
the innocent from the cheat, before the loss occurs, may add new 
laurels to its crown? Yet in the hands of the legitimate financial 
advertisers of this country les the opportunity for evolving 
some scheme or plans whereby the small investor may come to 
know that all opportunities to buy stock and bonds and deben- 
tures are not crooked and present a real field in which to put his 
money to work? The average investment banker will say that 
to do so would increase his selling cost and that to sell investors 
of this type is well-nigh prohibitive from that standpoint, but 
until some such plan comes forth, the small investor will con- 
tinue to join the ranks of financial Bolshevism, distrust the very 
name of stock, laugh at the term “bond”’, and think only of lost 
funds and ruined hopes. 

If the small investor can see the golden opportunities ahead 
in the careful purchase of legitimate securities from houses of 
proved standing and honesty, there will be ushered in through 
advertising, and through financial advertising, if you please, a 
new era of American prosperity. 
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BUILDING AN EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


BY WILLIAM J. KELLY 
Assistant Vice-President, Chicago Trust Co., Chicago 


THE community to which we make our appeal as financial 
advertisers has grown too complex and initiated for us to affect 
them simply through the emotional mass approach. ‘This 
seems to be true at any rate for the larger banks in metropolitan 
centers. “Save and Have” in letters three feet tall along the 
highway, with added information as to the shortest route to a 
certain savings bank and trust company, will have considerably 
greater influence on the opening of new savings accounts if it is 
supplemented by a more direct message to potential savers 
during their formative years in school. 

If our advertising appeal is to be adapted in this way, how can 
we talk the language of the grammar schools and of the colleges 
of business administration? One answer to this question which 
we are trying at Chicago Trust Company is a series of tours 
through the bank for grammar and high-school classes. For 
this device no originality is claimed. Other banks in Chicago 
have used the plan with success. We look upon the plan, not 
as a clever stunt, but as a recognition of a fundamental relation- 
ship that has been neglected. 

A bag of pennies is lifted in succession by ten of the stoutest 
boys in the class. Their exertions help them to visualize the 
ratio of coin to paper money, to see the wisdom of the check 
system and to understand in an elementary way the convenience 
of operations on credit. The vault door is swung back. One 
of the girls in the class measures it with a ruler. Therein lies 
a lesson in the maintenance of safeguards, in the protection of 
what the community considers valuable and in the fundamental 
place of the bank in the community. A translation of the Will 
of Uah is read. The thought grows upon the class that the 
personal control of property is age-old and world-wide among 
civilized peoples. Thus, a link is forged in each pupil’s chain 
of reasoning as to ways in which they will handle property when 
it comes into their possession. 

For simple lessons of this nature we substitute with high- 
school commercial classes a more advanced series of observation. 
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They have been studying financial processes for some time. 
They do not need to be told that if you start with a penny and 
double the amount, you will in twenty-four steps have acquired 
a sum of $167,772.16. They do wish to know, however, how a 
trust company goes about managing a personal estate. They 
are interested in the registration of securities and in the transfer 
of stocks. 'To them the internal organization of a bank is of 
extreme interest. 

What can elementary and high-school pupils do to start the 
process of dealing with banks? Anyone can answer that 
question. They can open savings accounts. Each pupil is 
given a booklet concerning the bank and is invited to start the 
life-long relation with “‘his banker” through a deposit of one 
dollar. 

Where the bank, and especially the trust company type of 
bank, may score most profitably, however, appears to me to be 
in its relations with the more advanced students of business 
and of business law. One trust company with which I am 
acquainted has a thorough system for making the acquaintance 
of all graduates of local law schools. They wish the young 
lawyer to appreciate the varied possibilities of trust company 
service in supplementing legal practice. 

The idea was conceived by the Chicago Trust Company 
some time ago that a premium should be placed on the serious 
study and analysis of trust company problems. Our bank 
therefore offered prizes that are to be given year after year for 
studies of trust company problems made by people in active 
bank connections or in the practice of law, or associated with 
any business concern or attending a college or university. 

To concentrate so much upon educational relationships may 
appear to be the long way around. The exploitation of this 
field is, however, comparatively inexpensive. The good-will 
that is created is of the most lasting quality. In so far as we 
succeed in getting the attention of student groups and of their 
instructors, we are assured that our ideas will be broadcasted 
further with no effort on our part. The student or the con- 
testant invariably feels that he is getting his money’s worth. 
In case of its prize offer, the bank is enlisting the thought of a 
trained group in working out solutions to problems in such ways 
as to benefit all financial agencies. 
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How tHE ASSOCIATION SERVES 


BY E. H. KITTREDGE 
Hornblower & Weeks, Boston 


THERE is a natural requirement for many phases of service in 
this association because we as an organization exist primarily to 
help one another in the big, constructive task of bringing about 
better understanding of financial institutions on the part of 
those who are, or who might be, customers. 

Hence, we maintain for our members a central office in 
Chicago with a trained executive secretary of wide advertising 
experience in charge. And he, in addition to directing general 
association activities, edits the monthly service bulletins, 
crammed full of ideas, concrete, tangible, and easily adaptable 
to local conditions in all parts of the country. 

Under the direction of our secretary, the central office is 
building up a great central file of financial advertising material 
which will be of invaluable assistance to our members seeking 
special reports on successful advertising plans, direct by mail 
campaigns, and problems of personal solicitation. The ma- 
terial thus filed with the central office is carefully sorted and 
placed in portfolios available to members as a loan. 

Another service which we have instituted for the benefit of 
our members is a confidential file which ultimately will contain 
reports from members on all services, specialties, and stunts sold 
to members by agencies and syndicating companies. By means 
of the information in this file, you will be able to check results 
obtained by some other member relating to a plan or a campaign. 

One important work under way is a contemplated book on 
financial advertising calculated to be a manual of preferred and 
proved practices in our field. It will be a compilation or digest 
of facts and figures on bank and investment advertising based 
on a codperative study on the part of bankers, publishers, 
magazine and newspaper men, direct-mail experts, and recog- 
nized agencies, and will be, I hope, the culmination of our ten 
years’ work as a clearing house for the interchange of facts, 
experiences, and programs in the practical everyday work of 
advertising commercial banks, savings banks, investment houses, 
trust and safe deposit companies. 
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Another important task which we have undertaken is the 
preparation of a survey of the newspaper rates and circulation 
in the United States. The newspaper is one of the greatest 
mediums that we as bank and investment advertising men use. 
Many millions of dollars are spent by us in them and as yet no 
really scientific study of financial advertising rates has been 
made, nor have we a “yard stick’? with which to measure 
accurately or fairly the goods we purchase. 

The great job of this association, as I see it, is to help its 
members to become better advertising men. Better advertising 
men means better advertising. Better advertising means better 
understanding. Better understanding means more and better 
business. 


ESTABLISHING CoMMON Honesty AS A Fact 


BY HARRY W. RIEHL 
Manager, Better Business Bureau, St. Lows 


To THE business man of twenty years ago the matter of ideals 
was one of futuristic fantasy, and several years ago at one of the 
Rotary Club international conventions a committee was ap- 
pointed known as the Committee on Better Ethics—undertaking 
what seemed to be an impossible task—that of endeavoring to 
persuade every Rotary Club in the country and the various 
trade groups which comprised that organization to adopt 
certain codes of ethics or “Standards of Practice” for the 
government of that trade or that particular group of men. 

Now. the establishment of codes of ethics or standards of 
practice is not a new idea. Between fifty and one hundred 
national and international organizations have formally adopted 
codes of ethics or standards of practice. 

Some fifteen years ago at a meeting of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, the thought was generally expressed 
that the public was losing confidence in advertising and business 
owing to certain malpractices of a minority of the advertising 
and business men of the country. The old theory that a bad 
apple will affect the whole barrel was applicable in this case, and 
that organization set about through the establishment of a so- 
called National Vigilance Committee to remedy the situation 
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as far as it was humanly possible. It was the action of this 
organization that caused the creation of vigilance committees 
in 250 advertising clubs throughout this country, and in the 
further growth of the Better Business Bureau movement which 
to-day is firmly entrenched in more than forty cities of this 
country. 

Through the operations of these bureaus old-established trade 
terms, misleading, to be sure, have become a thing of the past. 
One hears little these days of “‘fibre silk” hose, or “‘art silk” 
shirts. Why? Simply because there is no silk in fibre silk, 
and there is likewise no silk in art silk, the latter term evidently 
being used to designate artificial silk, but shrewdly conceived 
to mislead someone into the belief that there is some silk 
in it. 

“Panama” hats to-day mean just what the advertising says. 
The public can buy with the full assurance that the advertising 
is truthful or it has a recourse, and a friendly one, to the Better 
Business Bureau of its city. 

Merchants, by the way, through the adoption of standards, 
are just as zealous as the Bureau to see that advertising is specific 
and truthful, for here again common honesty is recognized as an 
important adjunct to the plan of building and conserving public 
confidence. 

Then there is the “Shopping Service.” Jones & Company 
in some bureau city advertise some choice “‘ English broadcloth” 
shirts at an abnormally low price. The merchandise manager 
of the Better Business Bureau sees this item while carefully 
checking the newspapers of that morning. A shopper is 
assigned to that item and visits the store. Here the merchan- 
dise offered is carefully checked with the advertised statements. 
The salesman’s approach, his knowledge of the stock, his general 
demeanor, the condition of the stock, and all of the little points 
of good service are noted. Returning to the bureau, a report 
is made. 

In the first mail, next day, the president or general manager 
of Jones & Company gets a report from the bureau. It tells 
whether the advertising was correct, it states whether, in the 
opinion of the shopper, it was a good value as compared with 
other shirts on sale in the same city, it lauds or condemns the 
sales person, his appearance and general sales appeal. Valuable 
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to a retail executive? Why, it is one of the most essential things 
in a business to know how that store’s customers are being 
treated. 

Plain outright fraud comes in for a healthy share of the 
Bureau’s activities. Such parasites upon the legitimate man’s 
clothing industry as “suit clubs,” “borax” clothing houses, 
and the like are handled with the trained experience of years 
of study of those particular schemes. When several thousand 
men in any city put one dollar a week for fifty or sixty weeks into 
one of the so-called “‘suit clubs” only to find that they either 
lose all or receive a suit of such inferior quality that they usually 
refuse to accept it—the faith of these men in legitimate men’s 
clothiers is correspondingly lessened and public confidence 
suffers. 

Logically, the work of the Better Business Bureau falls into 
two main divisions or departments—Merchandise and Financial. 

Owing to the intensive work in the investment field in the 
last three years, the Better Business Bureaus have developed to 
a point where they are rapidly becoming the leaders in the 
investigation field as related to financial frauds. Post Office 
Departments, Blue Sky commissioners, and other important 
governmental agencies, have come to look upon the Better 
Business Bureau as a co-partner in the suppression of fraudulent 
stock-selling activities, and in a great many instances it was 
due to the activity of the local Better Business Bureau or of the 
National Vigilance Committee which caused these governmental 
agencies to act. It is a well-known fact that, in spite of the 
efficiency of those agencies, they are tremendously over-worked 
—their offices being required to handle a volume of cases entirely 
incommensurate with their personnel. 

The work of the Better Business Bureau in the financial field 
is well illustrated by a typical bucket-shop operation. One 
concern that operated in the city of St. Louis for more than a 
year sold listed stocks all of this time, and never actually bought 
one share of that stock. Our investigation disclosed that more 
than $60,000 worth of listed securities had been sold between 
January 1 and August 1, 1923, and that in practically every 
instance the purchaser of the listed security had been “‘switched”’ 
into the purchase of Walsh Chemical Stock, an unlisted, worth- 
less security. 
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The physical layout included the usual president or manager’s 
office, the usual cage where the money is received, and the ante- 
room. To the casual observer this is all that the office com- 
prises. But those familiar with the operations of bucket shops 
know there is another room—the room, if you please—the very 
presence of which is the life-blood of the bucket shop. This 
room is the phone room—the mouthpiece of the bucket shop. 
Here, in a little room no larger than 8 x 12, were crowded ten 
men, in two rows at very small desks, the back of each man 
touching the desk immediately back of him. Over each of their 
heads was a telephone set used by the telephone operators, 
somewhat similar to the radio head ’phones now so familiar 
to all of us. Immediately in front of him was what is known as 
a “sucker” list comprised of a series of cards upon which were 
the names, addresses, and phone numbers, and peculiar charac- 
teristics of the men listed. In this ’phone room these pro- 
fessional stock salesmen call the men shown on their cards in 
rapid-fire order, giving them an unanswerable sales argument. 
The professional stock salesman is an expert in his line and has 
spent his life doing this one thing. 

They always sell some listed stock in the beginning, for the 
average man who is called on the ’phone even by a broker whose 
name is not familiar to him is somewhat impressed by the fact 
that the company is selling a list security like Standard Oil, 
General Motors, and the like. _ If he is a regular stock purchaser 
his suspicions are aroused by the fact that listed stock is offered. 
If he is less experienced in the purchase of stock he is impressed 
by the fact that a broker should call him and ask him to partici- 
pate in the wonderful future of the listed security offered him. 
The usual procedure is for the man to buy—to buy on margin, 
putting up a certain sum of money against the total purchase 
price. This margin is usually collected immediately, not by 
mail, because they have become shrewd enough to know that 
in such manner they would become involved with the Post 
Office Department. A messenger calls immediately after the 
buyer’s agreement to purchase the stock and collects his check. 
His card is marked and put into a file and in about ten days 
or two weeks this same salesman pulls out this card from the 
file and looks at the listing of the stock and develops one or two 
points. If the stock has taken a rise he calls the prospect in a 
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highly enthusiastic manner, and in a cheering tone of voice 
shows by the quotation on the market that the stock which he 
said was going up and which he said would make the buyer a 
profit has actually achieved what he predicted. 

In this instance he bases his second appeal upon the success 
of his first. This is where the real crux of the entire situation 
develops. The original purpose of the entire proposition is 
to sell the stock of some unlisted, unmarketable, and usually 
worthless security. In this case we shall call it the Walsh 
Chemical Company, because it was an actual company and 
was the company in which the St. Louis bucket shop was inter- 
ested. The prospect is told by the ’phone salesman that he 
has another hunch—a good proposition of a little more specu- 
lative nature in which there is a tremendous possibility. In the 
case of the listed stock the profit was rather moderate. Just 
enough to whet the appetite of the prospective stock speculator. 
In the latter case the speculative feature is stressed a little 
stronger and, as a matter of fact, it is all speculation and practi- 
cally no investing. In this fashion the stock salesman ‘‘switches”’ 
him, as is known in the parlance of stock salesmen, to the pur- 
chase of Walsh Chemical Company stock and the amount of 
money originally paid plus the profit which he had made on the 
original deal is transferred to this subsequent purchase. 

Now, on the other hand, if the stock is found to have gone 
down, this stock salesman calls him just the same and points 
out the fact that he had made a mistake in judgment on this 
particular stock and presents profuse apologies. He is so much 
concerned about the fact that his company is a reputable 
company and that he had made a mistake in judgment on the 
first purchase the man has made with their firm, that he was 
going to let him in on a proposition which is being made to only 
a select few—it is again the Walsh Chemical Company. Here 
the speculative feature is again stressed and it is pointed out 
that the earnings in this particular case will wipe out any 
possible loss that might have been incurred on the original pur- 
chase. In both instances the result is the same. It is the result 
that was previously planned for by the bucket shop—the 
purchase of Walsh Chemical Company stock. 

Now, in both of the instances cited above no listed stock 
was ever bought to cover the original purchases. That is what 
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makes a bucket shop. They speculate upon the rise and fall 
of the market, and in not covering themselves up make them- 
selves liable to the effects of a rising market, which results in 
inevitable failure of the company with consequent loss to its 
thousands of clients. 


XII 


AGRICULTURAL PRESS AS AN ADVERTISING 
CHANNEL 


When competition presses, the far-seeing merchandiser seeks new fields 
for sales outlet—Rural territories yet offer boundless possibilities in 
development through advertising—How the agricultural field has changed, 
and factors which have changed tt—Vigilance work aids farm papers in 
building greater reader-confidence. 


Keeping Packt with PRODUCTION 


BY MARCO MORROW 
Assistant Publisher, Capper Publications, Topeka, Kansas 


OTH business and the public are giving more thought to 
the fundamentals of advertising. ‘There is an insistent 
recurrence of the question, “Who pays the advertising 

bills?’ This is most encouraging. For as there is a broader and 
clearer understanding of advertising, this practical utility will 
have an increasing opportunity to justify itself and increase its 
influence in respect to our problem of production. 

Within seventy-five years man’s ability to produce has been 
increased sixty times in this country—6,000 per cent.! This 
stupendous increase in production has entailed intricate prob- 
lems in the creation of markets and in distribution. Advertising 
came into being as a natural, inevitable step in the evolution of 
our existing industrial system. For advertising is a cog-wheel 
in the business machine which keeps open the channel of distri- 
bution, which keeps the product moving, which prevents a clog 
and a dam with an inevitable resultant stagnation and ruin. 

And the paradoxical thing about it all is, that advertising 
must do this—and does do it—without cost to the producer, 
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the distributor, or the consumer. The normal profit from the 
increased volume of business transacted is greater than the cost 
of the advertising plus whatever increase in overhead arises 
from the increased volume. Advertising saves money for the 
consumer and makes money for the producer and the dis- 
tributor. 

With our ever-increasing production, the big problem of 
business—and of advertising—is increased consumption. Ad- 
vertisers must extend their markets. The retailer who is 
succeeding to-day is the man who is drawing trade from a little 
wider radius. ‘The national advertiser who succeeds is the man 
who has the vision to see possibilities, not only in city territory, 
but in rural America, where half of the American people live, 
and where the bulk of America’s real wealth is created. 

We now have a flux of commodities, of “things” which pour 
down upon us faster than we can utilize them. Consumption 
does not keep pace with our productive ability. And we have 
this paradox: While our forefathers feared famine—a dearth of 
things—we business men and laboring men alike fear above 
all else a too great abundance of things. We have great stores 
of our capital locked up in mills and factories and shops, none of 
which we dare run—save in very exceptional short periods—at 
their full capacity. The flouring mills of Kansas could mill our 
bumper crops in 120 days. There are enough automobile 
factories in Detroit and its environs to produce twice as many 
automobiles as the country can buy. 

The failure to maintain an equilibrium between production 
and consumption is at the base of all business disaster. Busi- 
ness is no longer a matter of producing things, but has become a 
race between producers to determine who can get to the 
customer first. The fear of unbalanced production with its 
consequent competitive disorders is in the back of every man’s 
head. It is this fear that leads to the formation of combines and 
trusts and trade agreements, and to prohibition tariffs—all 
looking to a restricted and controlled output; and leads Labor 
to sabotage, and slacking, shorter work hours, restricted ap- 
prenticeships, and other labor union methods of curbing pro- 
duction. Capital and Labor are both animated by the same 
motive; both realize that our ability to produce has far out- 
stripped the demands of our markets. Even the farmer organ- 
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izes to reduce acreage. A too bountiful wheat crop spells 
disaster. Hence the plea for a diversified agriculture. Christian 
Kentucky, where they don’t believe in evolution, night-rides 
the tobacco grower who refuses to restrict his output of tobacco, 
and California mobs and ducks the grape growers who are 
obstreperous. 

And the end of increased production is not yet. I have been 
told that one of the great business organizations of this country 
has to-day perfected inventions which would so increase pro- 
duction in every line that they dare not put them on the market, 
because of the disaster they would bring to existing investments 
in machinery and factories by the complete revolution they 
would cause in our entire industrial system. The great super- 
power projects now under way and in contemplation are certain 
to give gigantic impulse to production. And the Science of 
Management founded by Taylor and carried on by such men as 
Hoover—the elimination of wastes in production—is as yet in 
its veriest infancy. It, too, will enormously increase our output. 
What shall we do about it? Shall it only make competition 
more keen and tie up more industrial plants in idleness? Shall 
we, like Midas of old, perish because of our wealth? 

And is it not possible that in time we may see the absurdity 
of slacking production when there are still so many people in the 
world who want and actually need so many things? May we 
not eventually solve this vital problem by the simple expediency 
of increasing consumption by increasing the ability of the so- 
called common man to purchase more of the things we produce? 
While we proudly boast that the family of the American laboring 
man has a better standard of living than royalty had 300 years 
ago, we are not keeping pace with science in our standards of 
living and certainly not in our standards of life. We men of 
Kansas know that, if our farmers do not receive an adequate 
price for their wheat and corn and steers and hogs, we suffer 
with them. We know that, if the farmers’ earnings or the 
laborers’ wage is cut, our business suffers. As a matter of fact, 
business is more vitally and fundamentally interested in raising 
wage scales than is the labor union; because a higher wage means 
greater buying power on the part of the masses, wider markets, 
and increased consumption. Every general advance in wages in 
this country has helped business. Consumption can be made 
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to keep pace with increasing production only by a wider distri- 
bution of the fruits of industry at the source. ‘The farmer must 
get more of the consumers’ dollar; the machine-tender, the 
laborer, must get a larger proportion of the price the ultimate 
purchaser pays. And this need not increase the final selling 
price or diminish legitimate profit. 

What we need to-day, further, is another industry, another 
phonograph, radio, automobile, flying machine, that will appeal 
to the popular imagination to such a degree that it will absorb 
our surplus labor, our surplus capital, and give another outlet 
for this enormous productivity which is increasing more rapidly 
than we are wise enough to know how to use its product. 

It is here that advertising has its legitimate, ethical, and 
economic place. In this materialistic age it is materialistic; 
its function is to increase the use of things—the products of 
modern industry. If our industry be good, advertising is per- 
forming a useful function. But it need not be, and must not be, 
an economic waste. If it is a tax upon the consumer, or the 
distributor, or the producer, it is wrong and has no place in our 
business system. ‘To the statement ““Somebody must pay for 
it,” comes the reply, “‘A dollar spent in one department of busi- 
ness which saves a dollar and one cent in another department is 
not an expense but an economy.’ 

The largest advertiser in the newspapers of the United States 
in 1924 was Henry Ford. He spent $2,000,000 in newspapers 
alone. Where did it come from? Was the price of the car in- 
creased to raise this $2,000,000? On the contrary, that sum was 
raised by lowering the selling price of the car. In this way: 

Advertising created a wider market—more customers. 

More customers increased the factory output. 

Increased production lowered the cost of production many 
times more than the cost of the advertising. 

Lower cost of production lowered the selling price—and so 
widened the market. Is it not clear that advertising was an 
economy for both the manufacturer and the customer? Is 
there any waste in that? 

To illustrate further: Consider a small retailer carrying a 
$30,000 stock of goods. Last year he did a gross business of 
$120,000. He probably will tell you that he had a four-time 
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turnover. He didn’t; because $30,000 represented the cost 
price of the goods and $120,000 the selling price. His mark 
up is one third. His $30,000 stock sold for $40,000 and he 
turned it three times. We ask him if it would have been 
possible for him to sell more goods; if a vigorous advertising 
campaign could not increase his sales. “Is there not more busi- 
ness for you in your city and its trade territory?’’ And he 
probably replies: ‘““Yes, but I couldn’t afford to do any more 
advertising. I keep my advertising on a 2 per cent. basis. It 
cost me last year $2,400 for advertising and it cost me $21,600 
for my clerk hire and rent and delivery and general overhead. 
My gross sales were $120,000. My goods cost me $90,000. 
I had a gross profit of $30,000. It cost me $24,000 to do busi- 
ness including advertising, and I have only $6,000 net profit.” 

“Very well, this year you are going to do a larger volume of 
business. We are going to take that $30,000 stock and turn it 
four times instead of three times. You are going to sell goods 
that cost you $120,000 and you will sell them for $160,000, with 
your one-third mark up, giving you a gross profit of $40,000. 
On the first three turnovers you are going to spend 2 per cent. 
just as you did this year for advertising, or $2,400. Your 
overhead will be the $21,600, as it was last year. Maybe you 
will need an extra clerk, but if you cut down the tatting and 
the tattling of your present clerks, you can handle the business. 
You will need more string and paper. We will give you $2,600 
to meet increased expenses; but on your last turnover you are 
going to spend some more money for advertising. We are going 
to ask you to spend 6 per cent. on that, or another $2,400. 
This gives you the $24,000 you spent last year, plus $2,600 for 
additional overhead, plus $2,400 for additional advertising, a 
total of $29,000 for your cost of doing business, which against 
$40,000 gross profit leaves you a net profit of $11,000. On 
your last turnover you made $5,000 as against your $6,000 on 
your first three turnovers; and you have paid for all your 
advertising. Paid for your advertising and nearly doubled 
your net profits!” 

Do you mean to tell me that that advertising cost that man 
anything or cost his customers anything or cost the community 
anything? Notacent! It effected economies that saved more 
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than double the money he paid for advertising. And most of this 
extra business is new business—business for which this advertis- 
ing reaches out all over the state, and brings in from the sur- 
rounding territory. 

The national advertiser of to-day is confronted by the same 
problem as our hypothetical retailer. He is harassed by compe- 
tition. He must widen his market, if he hopes to make his sales 
keep pace with increased production and increased competition. 
When competition presses on him, the quickest way and the 
surest way to meet it is to find more new customers. And it’s 
the cheapest and the surest way, too. Divert the money now lost 
in cutting prices, in secret rebates, and in special concessions, 
into the development of new customers, into creating new busi- 
ness, and both the individual and his whole industry profits 
thereby. New business created and developed, rather than 
taken from a competitor, is a permanent and profitable contri- 
bution to your own business and to your industry. The oppor- 
tunity to do this rests importantly among 40 to 50 per cent. 
of this country’s population, living in village, town, and 
country. 

Manufacturers can get this rural trade, this extra business, 
this increased volume, this extra turnover, by going after it. 
And just as we discovered that the retailer can afford to spend 
three times as much to get that last turnover, so can the national 
manufacturer afford to spend a little extra money and to make 
a little extra effort to grasp this opportunity to increase his 
volume. The business is there and the profit is there. and it is 
the function of advertising to get it. 


CHANGES IN RuRAL AND SMALL-TOWN MARKETS 


BY PAUL T. CHERINGTON 
Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson Co., New York City 


TWENTY-FIVE important studies of farm and small-town life 
in the United States within the last three years have established 
such important factors in respect to merchandise distribution 
and consumption that advertising must give them serious con- 
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sideration to insure continued effectiveness. Literally revo- 
lutionary social and economic changes in country and small- 
town markets have taken place. And this is a buying field of 
51,406,017 (population 1920) representing population in towns 
of 2,500 down to the individual resident living outside of in- 
corporated places. 

Every great change in living conditions during recent years 
has minimized the differences between small-town life and that 
which we classify as typically rural. The cheap automobile, 
paved road, motor bus, telephone, power line, radio, and many 
other items in the new standards of living are moving town 
advantages into the country, giving country people town ad- 
vantages. 

Two changes which have taken place during the last twenty 
years would alone be of sufficient importance to revolutionize 
rural life. Nearly half a million miles of good roads have been 
built (this is twice the total railway mileage of the country) 
and more than three-and-a-half million farm-owned motor 
cars are operating over these roads. This motor-car equipment 
has been taken on by the farms while the number of horses on 
farms has remained about stationary at more than nineteen 
million. With farm products worth a total four times as much 
as the aggregate for 1900 it is not to be wondered at that farm 
values have increased from twenty billion dollars to nearly eighty 
billion dollars during the same period. And incidentally it is 
significant that 450,000 rural homes now have electric light, 
and that more than six hundred and forty thousand have run- 
ning water piped to and over them. ‘These changes all represent 
modified habits of and capacity for consumption. 

The effect of the thousands of young men and women whose 
agricultural college training is helping them to farm successfully, 
and the value of suggestions received by farmers from more than 
two thousand county agents are among the many other changes 
which are impossible of statistical measurement. In short, any- 
body who left the farm twenty or even ten years ago and has 
not been in close touch with it since does not know the present 
rural market. 

The following table makes vivid some of the lines of progress 
in farm life during the last twenty-five years: 
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SOME CHANGES IN RURAL LIFE ‘ 
ercentagé 
1900 1920 Of tnereaee 

Rural population 45,614,142 51,406,017 —-12.6 
Rural dwellings 9,330,264 11,212,654 20.3 
Rural families 9,534,000 11,548,629 21:5 
Farm owners 3,653,323 3,925,090 5 
Number of farms b: 755.372 6,449,998 12.4 
Improved acres 414,498,487 503,073,007 21.2 
Value of farms $20,439,000,000 $7'7,924,000,000 286. 
Value of farm products 

Crops $ 3,192,000,000 $10,919,000,000 242. 

Animals 1,812,000,000 7,419,000,000 310. 
Farm-owned motor cars ? 3,574,8802 — 
Tractors on farms — 415,1692 — 
Miles of surfaced road 153,530° 430,0002 184. 
Jitney and motor buses 53,0002 — 
Interurban electric mileage 6,8564 19,0822 — 
Rural telephones 266,968 2,498,4932 — 
Water piped in farm houses eave 634,8992  — 
Farms with gas or electric light 5 452,620 — 
Number of county agents 20646 — 


Rural motion picture houses 4,000 (est.)2? — 


Similarly, in small towns rapid changes have been going on. 
The moving picture theater has a fixed place in the social life 
not previously filled by any agency. Churches, and various 
social or fraternal bodies which long have been a part of rural 
and small-town social life, all have taken on new activity and 
new forms as a result of the improvements in country trans- 
portation. J. H. Kolb in his University of Wisconsin study of 
the Service Relations of Town and Country outlines the six 
services of the town to surrounding country life, and in each of 
these new life and new forms have become conspicuous, namely: 


Religious 
Social 
Educational 
Economic 
Communication and transportation 
Organization activities 

1Jn connection with the number of automobiles owned in 1900, the National Automobile Cham: 
ber of Commerce says that the number of motor cars of all kinds in 1900 was about eight thousand, 
Of the two known to be owned by farm owners on Long Island, one is said to have been owned by 
farmer Vanderbilt, and the other by a similarly prosperous neighbor. 

2Figure for 1924. 

3Figure for 1904 earliest available. 

4All mileage outside of town limits. 

5No data available. 
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Better stores, better schools, better churches, and all the other 
improvements in town equipment and activity are too familiar 
to need detailed enumeration. Both rural life and small-town 
life have changed, and they show changed relations to each 
other. The standards of living have been raised in food, cloth- 
ing, housing, as well as in cultural matters. At the same time 
the great increase in the value of money crops, the accompanying 
increment in farm-land values and the increased farm-labor 
wages have made possible an expenditure of money by rural 
consumers which was not possible under the conditions of a 
generation ago. Each of the recent investigations shows a 
. widespread consumption of packaged and branded merchandise 
among rural and small-town people. 

The general store of to-day is a very different thing from the 
general store of a generation ago. ‘The gasoline tank by the 
front step, the ice-cream or refreshment facilities for the tourist’s 
comfort, the stock of automobile accessories and of electric 
supplies, the persistently ringing telephone, the delivery auto or 
the stock wagon to cover the peddling routes, the packaged 
goods on the shelves, the brisk, business-like air of the place, 
all are evidence of the new day. It is not impossible that the 
younger brothers of the boys who came back from college to 
make the dairy farm and the creamery pay will come back to 
the general store filled with ideas about turnover and service 
that will make the country store also a profitable enterprise. 

Some idea of the extent to which town and city competition 
figures in rural purchases is gathered from the following table 
compiled from the J. Walter Thompson investigation among 
People’s Home Journal subscribers. 


Per cent. of total number 
replying who buy in: 


Local 
ee Town City 
Groceries 43 64 — 
Clothing — AT 41 
Household equipment — 45 21 


Chain stores are invading rural districts in the vicinity of 
many of the larger cities, and the indications are that they may 
increase, at least in the small-town trade. It is quite conceiv- 
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able even that country general stores operated in chains utilizing 
scientific methods of buying and distribution might become 
serious contenders for the farmer trade in competition with 
individually owned stores. 

House-to-house selling, mail-order selling, and other forms 
of large unit operations designed directly to enter the homes 
of country people all doubtless will serve some purpose as the 
distributing mechanism adjusts itself to the new conditions 
of living. It seems hardly likely, however, that anything really 
can displace the retail store where goods can be examined and 
compared and where there is permanent and continuous oppor- 
tunity for redress. 

One thing is clear, only an enterprising and well-conducted 
country store can continue to compete with town and city 
stores, even though, as Professor Leland Spencer of Cornell 
points out in his monograph on the subject, rural-store credit 
to customers is an important factor in farm economics. 

What is to be said in addressing the farm market and how 
it is to be told in advertising are problems which are so distinctly . 
individual for each case that few generalizations are possible. 
One or two general principles are clear, however. A special 
technique for developing rural and small-town copy is less neces- 
sary than an accurate understanding of and a current familiarity 
with conditions in small-town and country life. The growth of 
tenant farming, for example, may seem remote from the ad- 
vertisers’ job, but it may be the one factor that will defeat a 
campaign in a given locality for a permanent attachment like a 
garage door hinge, while it may mean the unexpected success 
of a high-priced movable device like a radio set in the same 
community. 

In general, however, it may be said that, with the new con- 
ditions of rural and small-town life, these two markets together 
may be expected to keep pace with the city markets in progress 
and expansion. ‘They will always be more expensive to cover 
with effective distribution than city markets, because the city 
distribution units are larger and more concentrated, and their 
turnover is more rapid. But, on the other hand, the rural and 
small-town distributors probably will for a long time to come 
offer an outlet more satisfactory to deal with—so far as they go 
—than do the city concerns. The reason for this is that these 
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latter must get their higher rents and other costs out of the 
margin between what they can sell their wares for and what they 
pay for them. 

City stores probably will continue to be notoriously close 
buyers. If it were not for the larger volume and quick turns 
which they offer, they would be much less profitable to deal 
with than country stores. As it is, they are the largest and 
easiest market to cover in most lines of consumers’ goods. For 
some lines, like high-style clothing, they will always have most 
of the trade, just as the country stores will have lines like 
agricultural implements, which they largely control. But 
perhaps the most significant point is the fact that every im- 
portant change in rural living conditions in recent years has 
tended to diminish, rather than emphasize, the contrasts be- 
tween urban and rural) life. 


How AGRICULTURAL PAPERS GAIN THROUGH VIGILANCE 


BY EDWARD L. GREENE 
Special Representative, National Vigilance Committee, A. A. C. of W., New York City 


WHEN every class of advertising medium shall have made the 
same rate of progress in standards over a period of ten or fifteen 
years, as have most of the farm papers of the United States, 
the selling effectiveness of all advertising will be doubled and 
trebled. ‘Two facts in particular are significant of the vision 
of publishers in the farm-paper field. 

Farm papers are making more use, in proportion to their 
number, of the service facilities of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee than any other medium of advertising excepting only 
business papers and some magazines. It is significant, too, 
that farm papers parallel business papers in their constructive 
interest in advertising, for certainly the farm paper of to-day 
is the business paper of the producer of the nation’s raw materials 
of food and clothing. Second, our committee sees few publish- 
ing groups so receptive to suggestions regarding those advertis- 
ing standards which go beyond the mere questions of, “Is it 
true?” And, “Is it false?’? And ask further, “Is it fair?” 
And “Is it good advertising?” A large number of individual 
advertisers and publishers have expressed themselves as vitally 
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interested in such standards. And it is partly because of such 
expressions that the National Vigilance Committee has begun 
a series of Trade Service Bulletins dealing with advertising 
practices which, while they may involve no outright fraud 
or deception, present a menace to the selling and confidence- 
building power of advertising. 

‘Advertising with the Hammer,” “Bait Advertising,” and 
the type of gross exaggeration which is so frequently described 
as “Blah,” are advertising tactics which have no more place in 
good advertising than have misrepresentation and fraud. Copy 
which is written on these lines does not put the intelligent reader 
in a buying frame of mind. It increases his “sales resistance” 
to, and distrust of, every advertisement in the publications in 
which it appears. Such copy is unfair to all the other advertisers 
in the paper who have labored to make their copy truthful, 
constructive, candid, and credible. “‘Knocking,” “bait” ad- 
vertising, and blatant exaggeration are alike irritating to other 
advertisers. They lead competitors to “fight fire with fire.” 
They make the publication in which such copy appears a com- 
petitors’ battleground, confusing to the reader, debasing to the 
standards of the paper, and actually a liability to all concerned 
in the long run. These are the types of copy which lead to a 
slip-over into misrepresentation and falsehood. 

When farm papers began to exercise standards which left no 
room for financial frauds, medical frauds, or merchandise 
frauds, it attracted a class and a volume of advertising; and 
consequent revenue, which only a few outstanding farm papers 
had enjoyed before. By taking the bait out of bait advertising 
and the “‘blah”’ out of blatant exaggeration, you will be taking 
another far-reaching important step, for successful advertisers 
know that an advertiser is frequently judged by the company 
in which his copy is found and you will be giving him “com- 
pany,” for the copy you would like to have him place with you, 
based on standards as scientific as his own. 

Through me, the National Vigilance Committee is suggesting 
that you do, as a group, what only a comparatively few in- 
dividual publications have done in other fields. We are asking 
this much more of you because it seems to us that you are 
better prepared than most groups to follow such recommenda- 
tions. Your standards are more alike; you are more uniform 
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in their application than is usual among publishing groups. 
If you undertake to carry out such recommendations, however 
gradually, you may count upon the continuous codéperation 
and support of the National Vigilance Committee and the forty- 
four Better Business Bureaus affiliated with it in the Truth-in- 
Advertising work. 

We want you to know that we have observed and that we 
appreciate the intelligent codperation we are receiving from so 
many farm papers and the way in which they are identifying 
themselves, morally and financially, with our work. We should 
like you to know that we are far from satisfied with the extent 
of the service which we are able to deliver at this time. It is 
honest and impartial service, but when you put up to our staff 
of city-trained men inquiries involving technical questions 
relating to such subjects as insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers, 
seed, plants, stock food, and medicines, we have frequently 
to go farther afield for the necessary information than is consis- 
tent with speed. We look forward to the time when the ad- 
vertisers of such commodities shall make it financially possible 
for us to get such information to you with the same speed we are 
able to show when the subject is one in which we have been able 
to develop some specialization among the members of our staff. 
For, basically, the keystone of our work is the fair and impartial 
finding of the facts concerning all advertised commodities, 
services and investments, and the furnishing of such information 
to those who will use it in the interest of truthful advertising 
and better advertising standards. 

I want to suggest on behalf of our staff that if you do not hear 
promptly from an inquiry sent in to us, you follow-up as a 
matter of course. When you get the information you want you 
need not acknowledge it unless you have time to spare. Unless 
we hear from you to the contrary we shall assume that we have 
furnished the facts you needed. What we should like to have 
more correspondence upon is the bulletins which are sent out 
from time to time on various types of merchandise and financial 
subjects. We wish you would tell us which of these bulletins 
furnish the type of information or recommendation which is 
most useful to you, to your readers and to your advertisers. 
The work of the National Vigilance Committee is aimed at the 
enormous field of national advertising, but of necessity we are 
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frequently obliged to suggest standards for local advertising, 
as well. Our work must be conducted for the greatest possible 
good of the greatest number. It cannot be directed, save occa- 
sionally, into a single field. But to be really effective we of the 
staff must consider its value to various fields. We cannot tell, 
as you can tell us, how valuable a given job may be with refer- 
ence to the advertising offered to agricultural publications. 
You who are on the firing line alone can tell us whether, in your 
field, we have hit the bull’s-eye or missed the target. We ask 
sincerely for your comments, whether they come in the form of 
bouquets or brickbats. ‘The occasional letters we have from 
some of you give us highly valuable information. Let us have 
more of them. Remember that this work is made effective not 
singly by either financial or moral support of advertisers and 
publishers, but by the combination of financial support and 
codperation with and participation in the work we are conduct- 
ing. 


XIII 
PRINTING IN ITS ADVERTISING ASPECT 


Printers can turn their talent to the ard of advertising by developing appreci- 
ation of the advertiser’s problem—Mechanical production service falls short 
of complete need—How printer and engraver can correlate their services 
to industrial and advertising advantage. 


Wantep: Berrer PrIntTING SALESMANSHIP 


BY G. C. WILLINGS 
Vice-President, Intertype Corporation, New York City 


LTHOUGH equipment in the printing industry is such 
that production presents no problem, there is agreement 
among authorities that the question to solve is not that 

of over-equipment, but under-selling. The outstanding need 
is creative sales work. 

Probably 90 per cent. of the sales of printing to-day result 
from the buyer’s discovery of his own needs, rather than from 
initiative on the part of the printing producer. And it may be 
significant that many men who have succeeded beyond the 
average in the marketing of printing have not grown up in the 
technical end of the industry. On the contrary, the average 
printer has come “out of the shop.” He has the production 
man’s point of view. He is mechanically minded. He knows 
too much about how his product is made and too little about 
how it is to be used after it is made. He is so wrapped up in 
thoughts of the purely mechanical production of the work that 
he spends little time thinking about the selling of it, and per- 
haps assumes unconsciously that things sell themselves, or that 
price is the only basis on which orders are placed. 

I don’t think this is too severe. And the printing industry 
is not the only industry these facts apply to. 
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No two salesmen can sell in exactly the same way, and no 
two prospects can be handled alike. Every salesman must 
talk and act according to his personality. That is the only way 
he can be genuine, the only way he can be convincing. Likewise, 
every prospect must be handled differently, according to his 
personality. 

But underlying all the different personalities, conditions, and 
methods are the same fundamental principles. No matter who 
the salesman is or who the prospect is—a sale is still the result 
of the salesman somehow having made the prospect think and 
feel as the salesman wants him to feel. 

The salesman must know his proposition thoroughly, its 
advantages and disadvantages. He must believe absolutely 
in his product and in his company. He must know and under- 
stand human nature, and the successful salesman has the im- 
agination to place himself in the other fellow’s shoes, listen to 
his troubles, get on a common ground with him, win his con- 
fidence. 

In selling printing you must show your prospect how he is 
going to benefit in some way by doing business with you. And 
there is little sales punch in talk about “typography.” When 
I buy a suit of clothes I take it for granted that my tailor is 
going to make it fit properly. When I buy printing I expect 
the typography and all of the rest of the mechanics of the job 
to fit—to be appropriate according to what it is. The buyer 
of printing is interested in how to increase sales. And printing 
salesmen must recognize this if direct-mail advertising is to gain 
its rightful place with other advertising media. 

Each piece of advertising must carry ideas that accomplish 
a certain purpose, a part of a plan. “Bright ideas” are all 
right if they fit into some broad policy, which is leading to a 
definite goal. 

If I were a printing salesman, I would find out what I could 
about my prospect’s sales problems before I called on him, 
and I would talk to him about how direct advertising could help 
him to get more business or reduce his selling costs. If I couldn’t 
find out enough before I called to talk intelligently about his 
sales problems, I’d tell my prospect so and ask him if he wouldn’t 
tell me a little so that I might think about it. 

No matter how I approached my prospect I’d talk always 
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his problems, his sales—never how good my concern was at this 
that or the other thing. If you want to get a man into conversa- 
tion, give him a chance to tell you his troubles, explain to you 
how his business is “different”? and what a tough proposition 
he is up against. : 

If I were a printer I’d get as my salesmen men who have 
had advertising as a background, men who know just enough 
about the production of printing to handle their jobs but no 
more; men who know more about selling and advertising than 
they do about how printing is produced. 

What we need is more ideas—selling ideas—not more typog- 
raphy or art. We are away ahead on that development of the 
printing art. 


How THE PRINTER CAN Best SERVE THE ADVERTISER 


BY L. S. DOWNEY 
Vice-President and Sales Manager, Kendrick & Odell, New York City 


PRINTERS may exploit “quality and service” as an all- 
inclusive summary of their advantages to the advertiser, but 
buyers of printing have their individual interpretation of what 
that phrase includes. An inquiry among such buyers showed 
the proverbial many men of many minds, but in detail their 
outline of wishes is significant. Especially is this so in 
respect to the expressed desire for “ideas” on the part of the 
printer. 

A bank advertising manager epitomized the opinion of many 
in saying that he did not necessarily look to his printer for idea- 
origination, he did expect an understanding of the full selling 
appeal in the bank’s idea, so it might be translated into a printed 
selling force. ““We must have a contact man in the printing 
organization,” the advertising manager said, “and this man 
must be qualified to interpret and develop our thought.” 

An advertising agency account executive emphasized creative 
work, saying that a good printer may suggest the use of many 
of the most profitable pieces of sales promotion work a manu- 
facturer can use, especially for the advertiser who hasn’t an 
organized advertising department or an agent. Most experi- 
enced advertisers can usually get more for their money by al- 
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lowing the printer to help them plan instead of simply throwing 
the job at a couple of dozen printers with the hope that one of 
them will forget to figure in the cost of the stock. 

The president of a company operating chain stores admitted 
that most advertisers, like his company, have vague ideas about 
their new booklets and folders, and a printer’s usefulness rests 
in working out the practical phases of the advertiser’s ideas. 
Yet a printer becomes of even greater importance when he 
presents ideas for useful printed matter. “Personally, I think 
this is only possible when the printer has worked closely with 
the advertiser over a long period, so that he knows the product, 
the market, and the merchandising methods in use by the 
advertiser,’ said the executive, adding, without betraying the 
confidences of his several clients, “I think a printer can help 
an advertiser by telling him of the experiences of other adver- 
tisers in the use of printed matter. This is increasingly true in 
the field of direct-mail matter, which is more or less experi- 
mental with everybody. 

The advertising manager of a metal productions manufac- 
turer said a printer could help an advertiser first by giving him 
quick general estimates which are understood to be approximate, 
showing the cost of producing the work in various ways. In 
cataloguing, for instance, to say something like this: “Not 
counting your engravings the cheapest you can produce this 
catalogue will be $2,000 on the quantity you mention. If you 
use a better paper it will cost you this much more, color so much 
more, a better paper so much more, and so forth.” 

A thoughtful summary is that of the advertising manager of a 
steamship company, who offered these five points: 

1. The printer can help the advertiser by visualizing the 
advertiser’s business and offering him fresh ideas in the form of 
attractive dummies. 

2. Most printing solicitors are barren of ideas and make no 
effort to study the business of prospective customers. 

3. Most printers are disinclined to risk a few dollars on 
dummies. We find that most solicitors who approach us do 
so in a negative state of mind, begging our ideas in order that 
they may use them for submitting figures. In our opinion 
that is all wrong. 
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4. The successful printing salesman is the one who assumes 
that the prospect is looking for ideas. 

5. Good dummies and watchful care over details by the 
contact man of the printer’s establishment are most important 
to the customer. This is a point on which most large printing 
establishments are weak. 


GIVING THE Printinc BuyEeR FULL SERVICE 


BY FRED JOHNSTON 
President, Johnston Printing & Advertising Co., Dallas, Tex. 


THREE men in a well-known manufacturing city took over a 

large and bankrupt printing plant ten years ago and put in a 
complete service organization, devoted to the building of good 
printed advertising. ‘To-day the company is doing a volume 
business, making money, and recently moved out of one large 
building into a larger building, especially planned and erected, 
in order to take care of its growing business. The principals 
said, in effect, “There are great numbers of factories, wholesale 
houses, banks, retail stores, and other enterprises, all interested 
in getting more business, and we will help them attain their 
goals.” 
t There are too few printers who belong in this class. They 
look at the customer’s requirements from the standpoint of 
advertising and selling and insist that whatever he sends out 
must conform to the highest standards of modern merchandising. 
It is encouraging to note that their ranks are being augmented 
by new members each year. 

Printers must become more proficient in making the same 
area of paper yield a greater crop of attention, reader-interest, 
and returns. We can do this by disabusing our minds of the 
erroneous impression that the customer isn’t amenable to 
suggestion. If the customer wants a sixteen-page booklet, and 
turns in the copy and gives you his idea of the matter, analyze 
the booklet in the light of what he wants to accomplish. If you 
decide that he has done a good job of planning and writing, go 
ahead and execute his idea. If you see improvements that 
might be made, suggest them to the customer and tell him why. 
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Usually you'll find that he appreciates your codperation and 
will continue to buy from you. 

A concern selling incinerator plants to municipalities sub- 
mitted copy and a rough dummy for a price on ten thousand 
booklets, but the printer thought of improvements, arranged 
the copy, rewrote some of it, and gave the customer an estimate 
on the idea he had submitted and also an estimate on the new 
idea with a new dummy. He discarded his idea and accepted 
the other at the higher price, and became a regular customer. 

A wholesaler who had been in the habit of shopping ’round 
for his advertising literature, asked for a bid on a large booklet 
which included expensive art work, good paper, and good ink, 
but his idea was fundamentally wrong and his copy was weak. 
The printer told him how his appeal could be strengthened 
through revising his copy and changing his layout. He was 
delighted with the proposal and ultimately gave the printer 
responsibility for administering his entire mail advertising 
appropriation. 

In our company we create printing only where the need is 
obvious. We very carefully avoid overloading our customers, 
or selling them something just because we need the business. 
We create nothing unless we feel that it will benefit the customer 
and prove a good investment for him. Nor do we give our serv- 
ices away. We have a copy department and an art depart- 
ment occupying the entire second floor of our building and this 
department is more than self-sustaining. 

The printer who has a service organization usually can suggest 
improvements of a helpful nature to the customer. With all 
modern machinery and supplies, with a definite cost-finding 
system, the printer’s problem resolves itself down to the per- 
sonal equation. If he has the brains, the foresight, and the 
energy, he will have comparatively easy sailing. Advertising 
is no longer an experiment. We know pretty definitely the 
reaction of business under a known set of circumstances with 
certain treatment. ‘The ranks of consistent advertisers are 
being augmented constantly, as new concerns come on the 
scene, and as old concerns wake up to the possibilities, not only 
of general mediums, but of mail advertising which bridges the 
gap, to bring about the all-important intimate contact, to com- 
plete the chain of modern merchandising. 
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Let PRINTER AND ENGRAVER COOPERATE 


BY EDWARD EPSTEAN 
Walker Engraving Co., New York City 


ENGRAVERS and printers are partners who must succeed or 
fail together for, from the beginning of engraving, for the 
duplication of impressions, to this day, the foremost thought 
in the engraver’s mind while at his work has been: “How will 
this print?” and it is to codperate with the printer that the 
members of the American Photo-Engravers’ Association have 
made many changes in their methods. It has become the rule 
to proof engravings on the paper stock to be used later in the 
edition. We have adopted the point system in measuring 
blocks, when so ordered. We are proofing on cylinder presses 
similar in effect to the cylinders from which the engravings will 
later be printed. We are etching our plates far deeper than 
required to allow for possible loss of depth by electrotyping. 

These improvements we have made to assist the printer are 
but indication of greater progress to come. In some cases, 
where printers have requested it, we have put in planographic 
equipment to make plates for their offset presses and we will 
engrave rotogravure cylinders when the demand for them be- 
comes of sufficient magnitude. For, remember, the leading 
planographic workers and intaglio photographers and engravers 
are graduates from our photo-engraving plants. We ask of 
our partner printers, while we are educating artisans in all of 
the photomechanical methods, that our efforts to keep up with 
all of these improvements connecting the camera with the print- 
ing press be recognized. 

Into our engraving and printing partnership has come a 
welcome third member, the much-needed stimulant to progress 
for the other two. This third partner is the exacting advertising 
man who insists on quality, speed of production, and novel 
effects. How interdependent are these partners, one on another! 

The first thing, therefore, for the printer and advertising agent 
to do is to recognize fully that the photo-engravers’ art is a most 
intricate one. It depends on light, heat, moisture, variable 
chemicals, and above all, on the skill of highly trained artisans. 
Five years’ apprenticeship and long practical experience later 
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give to the journeyman photo-engraver a knowledge of what 
his art can accomplish that those outside can never know fully. 
Advantage should be taken of this knowledge he has acquired, 
by consulting him more frequently before some problems are 
given him to solve. 

It is customary for the advertising man and the printer to 
have in mind only line engravings on zinc, half-tones on copper, 
combinations of both, and the use of Ben Day patterns. A 
few years ago, a photo-engraver from Mexico showed how we 
could vary the mechanical pattern of the present half-tone 
screen into graceful curves. As far as recorded there has not 
been a single inquiry for this novelty. 

Many of us will recall the artistic quality given to line illus- 
trations by printing under them, from solid tint blocks, light 
hues of ink in yellow, buff, blue, green, or pink, depending on the 
subject. There are several advantages in this tint block prac- 
tice: It permits the use of uncoated stock, preferred by many 
readers. The solid yellow ink, for instance, covers the fiber 
of the paper, giving the effect of “hot pressing,’ and on this 
film of ink line engraving prints admirably. Further: The 
addition of the tint block raises the printed illustration from 
ordinary line printing to an effect resembling that of an art 
etching printed on inlaid Japan paper. ‘Tint blocks cost but 
little, and made in standard sizes for a book or magazine, can 
be used over again for years. And yet, these easily produced 
art effects are to-day forgotten or neglected. 

Then there are Duographs: Two half-tones made at different 
screen angles from the same copy. When one of these half- 
tones is printed in a tint and the other in strong ink, of the same 
hue, they together give a depth and roundness to a portrait, for 
example, that cannot be equaled by any other printing method. 
And still this is but seldom used. 

The Saturday Evening Post produces some startlingly beauti- 
ful covers through the use of two-color process plates, printing 
from one half-tone in Persian orange ink and the other in a green- 
black. How few advertising men or printers utilize comple- 
mentary colors in illustration? The neglect of two-color 
photo-engraving and printing is stressed here because two-color 
relief-plate presses are at hand to print them. When the adver- 
tiser turns to planographic printing, seldom does he stop at two 
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printings, it is usually five or seven printings that are employed, 
while the photo-engraver can give him admirable effects in as 
few as two printings, were he consulted. 

The photo-engraver has kept ahead of the demand for more 
and greater use of color by improvements in the process of three- 
and four-color plate engraving. The reproduction of water- 
color and oil paintings, pastel, colored objects, and even por- 
traits from life, is now accomplished satisfactorily by the 
photo-engraver. Ben Day effects are utilized to some extent, 
but the designs on fabrics and wall papers that might be utilized 
for textures, backgrounds, or borders, are rarely even thought of. 

A well-known printer in New York is now printing for the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, reproductions of water- 
color drawings of the Wild Flowers of North America on antique 
paper similar to the Whatman paper on which the water-color 
drawings were painted. These facsimile reproductions are so 
perfect that experts could not distinguish the original water- 
color from the reproduction. What is novel about these 
facsimile reproductions in three and four printings is that the 
half-tone relief blocks made with a 150-line screen are printed 
on wet paper with wet inks—the inks are not permitted to dry 
between printings. All of which is unprecedented and points 
the way to future artistic relief printing. 


XIV 
THE SERVICE OF ADVERTISING TO INDUSTRY 


How business papers unify markets and create straight path to sources of 
supply—Industry has responsibility to community life, eventually profit- 
able to industry—Benefits traceable to trade advertising—Industrial adver- 
tising codperation aids progress. 


Economic Functions oF Business PAPER ADVERTISING 


BY JESSE H. NEAL 
Executive Secretary, The Associated Business Papers, Inc., New York City 


USINESS paper advertising having to do with the serious 
business of production and distribution—in fact, an es- 
sential factor in present-day civilization—offers the im- 

pelling advantage that it is a unit in its editorial and advertising 
sections; it is bought and used as a unit; the advertising and 
editorial sections mesh and articulate one with the other; they 
are the supplement and complement of the complete circle. 

The business press is not political nor partisan in character. 
It is not concerned with the success of parties nor the triumph 
of individuals. It is not designed to entertain or amuse. Its 
function is to instruct and educate. It’s the popular source of 
education for the 93 per cent. of our people who cannot go to 
high schools. It is the continuous post-graduate course of the 
engineer, the chemist, the doctor, the architect, the electrician. 
It is the trusted mentor, friend, and counselor of the merchant. 
The manufacturer relies upon it for necessary trade news, for 
instruction in efficient production methods, for information as 
to sources of supply and prices, for market news, for guidance 
in both buying and selling. The Business Press inspires and 
leads. It has blazed the way always to better conditions for 
the trades, industries, and the people in general. 
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Business papers were not born of the ambitions of men to 
become publishers, but of the sheer necessities of life and busi- 
ness. If all of these papers were to be blotted out of existence 
to-morrow, the irresistible demands of the fields they serve 
would compel the immediate establishment of other papers 
to carry on the work. While no more than three or four readers 
of a business or trade paper may be in a single town, with others 
similarly scattered over the country, all read the same 
news, get the same ideas, learn of the same goods, and thus 
the business paper makes one market of the whole country 
for the seller, and gives to the buyer a nation-wide source of 
supply. 

Because an advertiser’s power of expression is limited by his 
means of expression, the progress of advertising may be traced 
by the development of more and more efficient tools and me- 
diums of transmission. Advertising power like electrical power 
demands a medium of maximum conductivity, one that will 
not waste power in transmission, one that does not have to 
fight resistance coils at the buyer’s end of the line. Business 
papers of the A B P type stand for perfect advertising trans- 
mission. Not only will they deliver undiminished advertising 
power, but will step it up and regenerate it through the supporting 
interest of their specialized news and advertising service. Busi- 
ness paper advertising, too, is an outstanding symbol and 
example of specialization in advertising. | 

Specialization means refinement, and the advertising man 
who knows how to use specialized mediums, who knows how to 
write specialized copy that talks to a specialized group in its 
own language about its own problems, is far in advance of the 
old-timer who thought that his job began and ended with the 
writing of a “‘swell’’ piece of copy. 

Specialization implies a thorough diagnosis of the product, the 
market, and the means of distribution, and an advertising pre- 
scription prepared to fit that particular case. 

Another important economic function of business paper ad- 
vertising is to promote the movement of goods from industry 
to industry. Here is one of the most colossal movements of 
merchandise in our economic structure, which, until after the 
war, was all but overlooked by the average advertising man. 
Even now there are men who are astonished to learn that in- 
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dustry in the United States alone buys annually equipment and 
materials amounting to the staggering sum of $35,000,000,000. 

For years most of the advertising writing, thinking, and speak- 
ing has concerned the sale of merchandise to the final individual 
consumer, yet for every single sale of a finished product to a 
private consumer, there may have been and very likely were, 
from seventy-five to one hundred antecedent movements of 
goods from industry to industry. We have traced one hundred 
movements of goods from industry to industry in the making 
of as simple a thing as a book. ‘Transportation of information 
about a product takes precedence over the transportation of the 
product itself, for not a pound of freight can be moved or a 
sale made until there has been “a meeting of minds.” Thus 
industrial advertising offers many more opportunities for the 
services of advertising men than any other branch of advertising. 
Furthermore, it demands men of superior ability. The em- 
phasis in this field is laid upon brains rather than upon mere 
spending, which of course means greater recognition of the 
advertising man—recognition, too, that is deservedly being 
translated into the best currency on earth. 

The Government and the great national commercial organiza- 
tions are all devoting much thought to the question of cutting 
the cost of distribution—of getting necessary merchandise from 
its source to the final, private consumer. 

Hon. Sydney Anderson, the author of that masterly Congres- 
sional report on distribution, says: 


Improvement must come through a better understanding of the processes of 
production, conversion, and dispersing of goods and their relation to each other. 
This means the accumulation and organization on a larger basis of information 
drawn from the experience and records of successful business, and the making 
of this information available not only to those who are in business but to those 
who want to go into business, and to those who want to learn how business is 
done or ought to be done. With the accumulation of facts and the dissemination 
of knowledge, there will certainly come more intelligent effort, better direction, 
and lower costs of distribution. 


Information, facts, education, more practical knowledge, are 
the solution. How are these stimulating influences to be dis- 
seminated if not through the established information routes, 
the broad highways of intelligence reaching into the wholesale 
and retail establishments of the country, the retail business 
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As a matter of fact, these publications have been responsible 
for nearly all of the improvements in wholesaling and retailing 
during the last twenty-five years. Collectively, they are 
spending millions of dollars to get and distribute just the kind 
of information that Mr. Anderson referred to, and the retailers 
of the country are paying millions of dollars in subscriptions 
annually because they want and need the service these papers 
perform for them. 

It seems to me to be only good sense to plan the advertising in 
the same sequences that are followed by the selling itself. Goods 
move from manufacturer to wholesaler to retailer; why not ad- 
vertise to the retailer to obtain distribution just as the retailer 
advertises to the man to whom he hopes to sell a suit of clothes? 
The man who buys for a thousand families should be just as 
good an advertising prospect as the man or woman who buys for 
one family, and don’t forget that the dealer is a human being 
subject to the same emotions and mental reactions as the man 
who buys for himself alone. 

If you want to get to the retailer at minimum expense and 
maximum results use the channel of approach built for him, 
which is 100 per cent. germane to his business, the biggest thing 
in his life. That will reduce resistance, reduce expense, and 
aid in promoting the smooth, even flow of merchandise from its 
source to the final consumer. 


How Inpustry GuipEs ComMunNITY LIFE 


BY BENNETT CHAPPLE 
Director of Publicity, American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, O. 


TrRAceE the history of our industrial development, and you 
will find that our American communities have become more and 
more the product of industry. In each community are people 
with interlocked interest, the character of the community af- 
fording a clear reflection of its people. If the men and women 
are of hopeful spirit; if they are happy; if they have their faces 
turned toward a definite objective; if they are proud of their 
city, proud of its industries, proud of their work—humble 
though it may be—then you have a community which somehow 
or other meets its problems with a united fortitude. And in 
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such a community you will find less labor disturbance and 
less misunderstanding between men and management. Selfish- 
ness and surliness find no soil in which to grow. Instead there 
is that man-to-man attitude in which conditions are met with 
frankness and fairness. In a word, in such a community you 
find absolute teamwork with everyone pulling for the great 
common good. 

Just as communities are but multiples of men and women, 
so are states multiples of communities; nations, multiples of 
states; the world, multiples of nations, I can conceive that with 
every industry synchronizing its efforts in behalf of community 
betterment, the markets of the world would be increased tre- 
mendously. We know that these industries that have given 
sincere effort toward bringing about more contentment and 
happiness in the community have found that it pays, and pays 
big, in dollars and cents. 

If, as a result of these known experiences, the industries of 
America would, as a whole, lift their vision a bit higher, and build 
their communities, not only for better and happier living condi- 
tions, but also for better world markets, we, indeed, would be 
headed toward the industrial Utopia. 

As an example of what can be done, take Middletown, Ohio. 
Four years ago, shortly after the close of the World War, the 
citizens and industries of Middletown decided to help win the 
problems of peace by utilizing the machinery which they had 
built up to put across the “Win the War” campaigns. A 
broad program was laid down in which were listed the civic 
needs in this city of 25,000 people better to enjoy life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. This program included seventeen 
different civic agencies, among them such familiar ones as an 
enlarged hospital, library, Y. M. C. A., Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
home nursing, and recreation, all codrdinated under an ad- 
ministrative staff headed by a managing director. ‘To put these 
organizations on a proper basis required $1,000,000—a stagger- 
ing amount for 25,000 people to raise. Yet by hard effort 
and much courage the citizens and industries of Middletown 
together, in a campaign lasting three weeks, succeeded in raising 
$1,056,000 as a free-will offering to launch their program. Then 
having built the necessary buildings, an additional maintenance 
fund of $175,000 a year was provided to carry on the work. 
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To provide this maintenance fund and to insure a proper 
business administration of it, the Middletown Civic Association 
was organized with membership dues of $12 a year or multiples 
thereof. More than 4,200 people in the city of Middletown are © 
to-day members of this association, subscribing at least $12 
a year, or multiple memberships if they can afford it. The 
industries on their part have subscribed to memberships equaling 
the same amount of money subscribed by the citizens. In 
other words, the industries are carrying 50 per cent. of the cost 
of the program as their contribution to the community. 

For instance, the American Rolling Mills Co. is a large con- 
tributor to the Middletown Civic Association in effort, interest, 
and money. Nor would I have you believe that Armco stands 
alone in this work. There are forty separate industries in 
Middletown, big and little, each bearing its proportionate cost. 
The point is, there are no “blind baggage” riders among the 
industries of Middletown and they frankly and fairly share 
their civic responsibility. It is a true 50-50 proposition. If 
the industries of America would arouse themselves to this same 
sort of civic responsibility in other communities, what would 
the result be to the general prosperity of the nation? What if 
every industry should become a tither, so to speak, to make 
better community surroundings, how then would prosperity 
bud, blossom, and bear fruit in every section of the country? 

This is not altruism—it’s plain business. Enough has been 
done to prove beyond a doubt that such an interest on the part 
of industries outside their factory walls pays dividends in sta- 
bilizing labor conditions in the community. If this is true, 
then it follows as the day follows the night that such communi- 
ties because of their happy, contented, prosperous conditions 
become better markets for the products of other industries. 
Take the city of Middletown, for instance. For a city of its 
size it ranks second in the United States in the number of auto- 
mobiles owned per inhabitant—and this is not at the expense 
of the home, for more than 65 per cent. of these citizens own 
their own homes and are in the market for products to make 
them more enjoyable. Verily, as industries support civic 
conditions such as we have in Middletown, they are “casting 
bread upon the waters.”’ 

Here is something for advertising men to think about—some- 
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thing bigger and broader even than the mere study of market 
conditions. For how can we share in better marketing condi- 
tions without putting something back into the soil to make those 
marketing conditions better? ‘Too long we have been analyzing 
potential buying power of the other fellow’s community and 
doing nothing to stimulate our own. It is all right to put the 
slide rule on the saturation point of different products, but 
what are we doing to seed and plant our own communities with 
conditions that will make them flower with happy, contented 
homes, for the good of industry as a whole? If we are doing 
nothing to fertilize our own garden, why should we complain 
of poor crops in those of our neighbors? If the industries we 
represent are doing nothing outside of their own walls to en- 
gender these things that make life worth living, then in truth we 
are riding “blind baggage”’ on the prosperity special. 

This plan has worked in Middletown—is working—and has 
brought more happiness to the square yard than any civic 
movement we have entered into in the history of our city. 
Many other industrial communities have some such similar 
plan, each in its own way, but effective. Building better 
markets through a new birth of civic responsibility on the part 
of industry is surely a new call to industrial advertising men. 


How THE CoNSUMER BENEFITS BY TRADE ADVERTISING 


BY PAUL I. ALDRICH 
Editor and Manager, the National Provisioner, Chicago 


BEcAUSE of its humble origin and gradual development, the 
meat-packing industry is a striking example of widely radiating 
gains from trade advertising. Systematic campaigns in the 
trade field have almost universally introduced machinery and 
methods that have given to the consumer many products un- 
heard of fifty years ago, and that have bettered and cheapened 
those already known. 

Other industries show similar progress because of advertising 
which has heralded the introduction of better methods and 
improved machinery, and while the public at large rarely sees 
this advertising, it nevertheless benefits surely and directly. 
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Much of the rapid progress made economically and industrially 
is due to advertising, and primarily to advertising directed to 
industrial and trade groups. 

Meat packing found its origin in the small butcher shop or 
slaughter house, which grew at many points into larger and 
larger units, until the number of animals to be handled was so 
great that old-fashioned hand methods and rule-of-thumb 
practices were no longer feasible. It has developed into a 
modern manufacturing industry with a long list of products and 
by-products. The old-fashioned butcher was hard to convince 
that his practices were out of date, the more progressive slaugh- 
terers knew that they must have some means of handling their 
operations to gain time, and limit the labor employed but to 
the rank and file, the foundation had to be laid through the 
printed page. Only constant hammering brought about results. 
The installation of one new type of machine worked such won- 
ders that the way was made smoother for the introduction of 
other machines. The packer began to watch his trade paper 
for the announcement of new improvements. This slow but 
sure progress continued, until to-day the modern packing house 
has up-to-date equipment in every department. 

Packers at first did not believe it could be possible that 
a machine could do all that was claimed for the hog dehairer. 
For example, they had become accustomed to sousing a hog in 
a barrel of hot water and raising him by hand to a bench 
where he was scraped by hand and then cut up or sent to the 
cooler. All this meant an inferior product and heavy labor 
cost. The new method increased product values and decreased 
labor expense. | 

The good news of this hog dehairing machine was spread 
throughout the industry by means of trade advertising, and 
some type of dehairer has been adopted by every packer. 

In sausage making likewise, machinery plays a large part. 
The meat is chopped, mixed, stuffed, linked, and sent to cook 
room, smoke house, and chill room practically untouched by 
human hands. Here again the machinery was introduced to 
the trade by means of advertising. It has given the ultimate 
consumer a high-grade, sanitary product at a ridiculously low 
price in comparison with the processes of manufacture through 
which it must pass. 
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In the inedible by-product division of the packing house, 
modern machinery is changing undesirable, ill-smelling tank 
houses into places possible of being kept as clean and odorless 
as the average office. The advertising columns of the trade 
paper are carrying graphic descriptions of this. The editorial 
columns are telling the same story in another way. The ulti- 
mate consumer, in this case the packer, is sure to get the story. 
The trade paper is putting it over. He will benefit, and so will 
the public, in the cheaper and better product. 

Advertising of packing-house machinery, equipment, and 
processes that will enable the production of a more palatable, 
a more sanitary, and at the same time a cheaper and better 
product, is of direct benefit to the ultimate consumer. He 
gets more and better materials for the money he spends. 

The trade advertising of standardized products is addressed 
to a retailer audience. Machinery and equipment advertising 
is primarily to the manufacturer and secondarily to the retailer. 
The ultimate consumer, in the case of finished product in the 
packing industry, is the housewife. In.the matter of equipment, 
machinery, and appliances the ultimate consumer is the packer, 
the sausage maker, the wholesale meat dealer and, to a less 
extent, the retail meat dealer. Through the trade paper the 
retailer learns of standardized products, new products, and 
improved products, so the way is cleared and the foundation is 
laid for the salesman who follows up the advertising campaign. 
The retailer has been told the story of the product, its method 
of manufacture, its consumer appeal. He is told just how he 
can profit by handling it. 

At the same time the housewife has been appealed to through 
national advertising. She comes to the retailer with the request 
for a product whose acquaintance he has already made through 
the medium of his trade paper. If he is not already stocked 
ray it, he is looking for the salesman and is ready to place his 
order. 

Many national campaigns fail because of the lack of dealer 
codperation. Dealer codperation can best be secured by telling 
the trade—through the medium of the trade paper—of the 
national campaign, the benefits to be derived by the dealer 
from it, and the consequent ultimate benefits to the consumer. 

Realization by national advertisers of the need for trade 
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advertising to back up national campaigns is frequently demon- 
strated. 

One of the most successful cereal advertisers in the country 
uses a long list of trade papers to sell and service his national 
campaigns to the trade through which he must distribute. The 
outstanding packer advertiser backs up his educational and 
product copy in national mediums with dealer appeals and 
dealer helps in all possible food-trade mediums. Shoe manu- 
facturers find it more profitable to tell the story of their product 
to shoe dealers through the trade press, regardless of whether 
they may be reaching the shoe wearer through general mediums. 

Manufacturers in other industries perhaps have something 
to learn by observing the results of such a policy. 


ADVERTISING COOPERATION Arps INDUSTRY 


BY BENNETT CHAPPLE 
Director of Publicity, American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, O. 


WE HAVE passed through the era of mass production into the 
era of mass merchandising. One represents great mechanical 
genius, the other represents the genius of getting together. 

Industry is learning to smile, it’s becoming more human. 
The old idea that “‘ business is business,” irrespective of anything 
else, is rapidly being displaced, and in its place have come vary- 
ing degrees of fellowship. 

Science tells us that vibration is the fundamental law of the 
universe. Light travels by vibration, sound travels by vibration, 
color travels by vibration. and so, too, it seems human fellowship 
travels by vibration. 

All over the country new groups of industrial advertising men 
are drawing closer together. ‘There is a reason. Business has 
speeded up, advertising is the accelerator. We are all trying 
to cover more ground and in a much shorter time. But it is 
expensive and increasingly so. The way to meet these rising 
costs is to make the advertising dollar go farther than it ever 
went before in effectiveness. This is why we find industrial 
advertising men meeting together to learn one from the other. 
Experience and sound judgment enter into every discussion— 
experience broad enough and judgment clear enough to analyze 
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the jobs to be done with the courage to do them. And courage 
in advertising means the “will to do” coupled with enthusiasm 
and translated into action. It means faith, spelled in capital 
letters, the kind of faith that builds fortitude and endurance 
and writes business insurance. It means big-mindedness, big 
vision, big effort to keep pace with big business, realizing that 
advertising is a process, not a finished product. Certainly courage 
in advertising means the expenditure of money. The money 
the industrial advertiser employs in advertising is both spent 
and invested. With it he is building a good-will storage ware- 
house, fireproof and floodproof. The plant may be wiped out 
but the good-will endures. 

Bankers realize this to-day. A concern with good advertising 
background is considered a much better risk than one that has 
no such reserve of good-will to fall back upon. ‘The estimated 
value of good-will of a concern to-day is largely a matter of 
opinion. The day is coming when the advertising expenditures 
of a concern will be the slide rule with which to measure this 
good-will. It is now considered perfectly sound business to 
borrow money for advertising purposes, particularly when past 
experiences prove that the product has the quality that con- 
stantly widens its own market. Industries are beginning to 
recognize this fact more and more. To borrow and spend 
$10,000 to advertise such a product is not a gamble, it is simply 
obligating the business to the extent of earning the interest 
on the investment with something over to pay on the principal. 
In other words, advertising should not be expected to earn back 
the original advertising investment the first year. ‘The cumula- 
tive influence of advertising as it widens in influence and market 
should take care of the additional curtailments from year to 
year. 

A number of illustrations of the application of the principle 
can be given. For example, the railway engineering officials 
of the largest systems are now, and have been for a long time, 
engaged in determining the actual cost of moving trains over 
the grades. On some of the largest systems insignificant grades 
have been flattened out at what, on the face, looked like a big 
expenditure, but actually is a small one because carrying charges 
alone should be looked upon as the actual expense. Against 
the carrying charges of advertising put the savings effected by 
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flattening or reducing grades of sales resistance, and the project 
is fully justified and very profitable. Competition is growing 
in all lines of trade. It isn’t alone the competition between 
firms in any given line, but competition between entirely differ- 
ent products such as the home vs. the automobile. Without 
vision, foresight, and determination, little progress can be made 
in business to-day. The possibilities are almost unlimited, 
but each advertising program to be effective must be complete. 
Doing half a job is like building a bridge halfway across the 
stream, it is of no use until the other half is completed. 


XV 
PICTURES AN ESSENTIAL ADVERTISING ALLY 


Photo-engraver can make illustrations serve more effectively by helping 
customers use appropriate pictures—Pictures a quick way to understand- 
ing—How the Southwest uses pictures profitably. 


HARNESSING THE PiIcTURE TO ADVERTISING 


BY LOU E. HOLLAND 
President, Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


OW much of the great volume of advertising done to-day 
intended for ultimate consumers is as effective as it may 
be, judging by the ability of the average ultimate con- 

sumer to get meaning from the printed page? How many pro- 
ducers of advertising copy know the intellectual limitations of 
the ultimate consumers for which the copy is intended? How 
much copy is produced from the classical viewpoint—text as 
well as pictures? 

A food product of limited use, but of wide potential use, was 
presented in an advertisement of wide circulation, the text of 
which reflected the desire of the manufacturer to brag about his 
opinion of his product, while the illustration showed a grazing 
scene—a picture the image of which would scarcely associate 
itself with the idea of a delectable food product in the mind of 
the average consumer to which it was addressed. 

A fuel product intended for use among the masses was adver- 
tised with a picture of a banker’s conference—something with 
which the average man or woman has little or no concern—small 
chance for an impelling image to result in decision and action 
in favor of the advertiser. A tobacco advertisement once said 

““as sweet as sugar in your coffee,’ and showed a picture of 
tobacco pouring from a sack into a steaming cup of coffee: 
A soap intended for household as well as for fine laundry pur- 
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poses shows a scraggly goat on the wrapper—a picture as 
unprepossessing in subject as in execution. An advertising 
agency conceived an illustration intended to show its merit in 
conception of ideas by a picture of a blacksmith at his shop anvil 
pounding on hot iron—suggesting a lot of things that no ordinary 
business man might expect reasonably to associate with com- 
petency in an advertising agency. A meat packer sending his 
product abroad found no sales because the picture on his meat 
cans suggested to potential customers carnage and slaughter 
among human beings. Changing the picture to one suggesting 
the actual contents of the can brought ready sales. 

It would not be difficult to multiply these instances of in- 
congruity in pictures in advertising many times over. ‘These 
instances and many, many other similar ones show by con- 
traries that pictures do help or hinder the efficacy of advertising. 
The law of association is an easy law to understand, an easy law 
to apply in the business of advertising and selling, provided the 
advertiser knows the experiences, the hopes and aspirations, the 
standards by which readers of advertisements assess values and 
appraise probabilities desired and hoped for. It is not enough 
that photo-engravers be concerned with the operation of physical 
plants. Of all the raw materials we must use, the pictures 
coming in to us for means of reproduction are the most impor- 
tant. And it can be taken home fairly by every photo-engraver 
that he needs to study more on the question of what kind of 
pictures will best serve the needs of the business of selling. 
Although many men and women engaged in advertising and 
selling are studying the same question, that does not obviate 
the need for study on the part of the photo-engravers. It is a 
matter that needs the study and striving of everyone having a 
common interest in the further development of advertising— — 
in the higher efficiency of advertising. 


Tue PERSUASIVE POWER OF PICTURES 


BY LOUIS FLADER 
Commissioner, American Photo-Engravers’ Association, Chicago 


WHEN we acknowledge that education is the biggest problem 
before the world we automatically fit into their proper places 
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both the power of advertising and the effectiveness of pictures 
as an advertising adjunct. Education consists of mental 
impressions, thoughts, feelings, ideas, developed from the five 
senses. And to-day we transmit thought and distribute knowl- 
edge largely through the medium of printing in one form or 
another. 

What is advertising but education? Practically all advertis- 
ing reaches the mind through the eye. Advertising, then, must 
first attract the eye, and pictures will attract the eye and com- 
mand attention better than any other element used in con- 
nection with advertising. 

How about pictures as a medium for thought transmission? 
Do pictures tell a story and do they aid understanding? 

Think of any scene in any part of the world. Let your 
imagination run untrammeled, and let there be no limitation 
to its scope. Read the best description of the place you have 
in mind and see if you can visualize the scene from the descrip- 
tion. Take the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, for example. 
The best description of this, one of nature’s greatest wonders, 
conveys less meaning than even a colored postcard showing a 
picture of the Canyon in a space 3 x 5 inches. The paintings 
of the great masters endure because they present scenes and 
events which the greatest writers could only describe in words 
and therefore inadequately. Those who can afford it travel 
from all parts of the world to the institutions where these 
masterpieces can be seen. Reproductions of them are sold by 
the millions. Every educational institution, from the little red 
schoolhouse to the leading university, has them, and uses them 
to create mental impressions, aid the understanding, and edu- 
cate the young. 

That we are an eye-minded people is well evidenced by 
motion-picture popularity, by illustrated newspapers and maga- 
zines, by illustrated or tabloid newspapers. 

Leading scientists have perfected methods by which pictures 
can be transmitted over telegraph and telephone lines, and the 
ability to send pictures by radio marks the latest development 
in this direction. Recently a complete advertisement was sent 
by telephone from Cleveland to New York. Fortunes have 
been spent to facilitate the distribution of pictures, not in the 
pursuance of a fad, but to meet a necessity. 
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No human experience, no human knowledge, no human 
accomplishment is worth while as long as it is confined only to 
the individual possessing it. The value of experience, knowl- 
edge, and accomplishment grows only in the proportion of the 
number of people who receive, accept, and understand these 
elements. ‘To make your story complete, whatever its nature, 
whether it be the description of a battle or a modest hook and 
eye, pictures must be depended upon to tell it within the under- 
standing of all. 

But pictures in themselves, no matter how illuminating, no 
matter how realistic or how beautiful, serve but little purpose 
unless they can be broadcast in endless variety and numbers. 
Advertising is always intended for the masses. It must have 
mass appeal above all else. It functions within the realms of 
quantity as well as quality. This situation has been well met. 
The means are at hand and well established by which the pic- 
torial message can be multiplied mechanically in almost in- 
credible time to place a replica of the original picture in one or 
more colors in the hands of every man, woman, or child in the 
United States. Think of it! The idea is overwhelming. What 
possibilities it contains for modern advertising, merchandising, 
and business! 


*PictURES OFTEN SAVE THE STORY” 


BY H. C. CAMPBELL 
President, Western Engraving & Colortype Co., Seatile, Washington 


GRANTING the necessity for good copy in advertising, never- 
theless, we must accept the soundness of a recently made state- 
ment that the cartoon was the cosmetic that has changed the 
political complexion of many a country. Words are necessary, 
but when we realize that this is an age of hurry and that modern 
advertising art is the art of getting a truthful idea from one brain 
into another, the interests of advertising will use more and larger 
illustrations to extend the power of their words. 

The picture often saves the story, and as one of the American 
Photo-Engravers’ Association advertisements said, “Pictures in 
a desert of dry reading are the oases on which the human mind 
may revel, rest, and be refreshed. Pictures make the best 
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advertisement better, and often save poor copy from the abyss 
of futility.” 

The success of many mail-order houses, such as Sears-Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward, owing to the use of illustrations in their 
catalogues, is obvious, but they depend largely upon the illus- 
tration of each piece of merchandise to sell it. What would 
have been the success of the Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, and similar publications, without their wonderful 
illustrated advertising pages? Their colorful presentation in 
pictures of their message is as much of an art as the work of 
old masters that fills the art galleries in Europe. 

I have seen advertising copy, the writer of which had evi- 
dently underestimated the readers’ mental capacity. How 
much more selling power this advertisement would have had if 
it had been brightened up with an illustration which would 
have gotten over his idea instantly to the brain of a child. 

Our future in photo-engraving depends upon our developing 
the service end of our business, selling the right kind of illus- 
trations and photo-engraving. Many a prospective large buyer 
of our product has been spoiled for future business by being 
sold the wrong thing on his first trial at advertising, or perhaps 
the seller of this plan could think in terms of type only, but 
advertising in this day is inseparable from pictures. 

The public has been educated to appreciate quality in adver- 
tising illustrations. The successful advertiser has been edu- 
cated to appreciate the fact that quality 1s economy when it 
comes to the reproduction. A poor reproduction of an artistic 
conception of the sales idea is sometimes worse than no illus- 
tration at all. Buying cheap engravings to reproduce a high- 
priced painting to be used in a high-priced space is not being 
done by our successful advertiser. ‘The best costs little more 
and the difference in results is the difference between a good 
effective advertisement with selling power and a bad one, 
which had been better left unprinted. ‘Some of the high-class 
publications, realizing that to give their advertisers results 
they must guard against poorly illustrated advertisements, 
insist upon passing on the quality of the plates used in their 
publication. Good pictures well reproduced reflect the charac- 
ter of the concern using them in their advertising, and good 
advertising is made better by their use. 
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PicTuRES AS A MARKETING ALLY 


BY O. F. KWETT 
President, Northern Engraving Co., Canton, O. 


Man has always resorted to pictures to assist him in telling 
a story or in recording events for future generations. In fact, 
it is firmly believed that pictures formed the only means of 
written communication among many of the earlier races and 
tribes, and man to-day, though thousands of years have elapsed 
since their inscription, is able through these pictures carved in 
stone to learn of the life, habits, and historical events of these 
early races of people. 

The written language of our own Indian tribes was the picture 
language. They depended almost entirely upon it to communi- 
cate with distant tribes and to record their victories and defeats 
in battle, the success of their hunting trips and other happenings 
in their lives. 

Thus we may more clearly understand why we of the present 
generation are a picture-reading people. It has been so deeply 
inbred into us for generations upon generations that to-day we 
would be almost helpless without pictures to assist us in telling 
our stories and illustrating points which are difficult to explain 
through printed or spoken word. 

The importance of the picture to early races fell far short of 
the opportunity enjoyed with the present generation. While 
they are invaluable to us as a means of education, amusement, 
and maintaining of our social relations, they reach the pinnacle 
of value in their réle as an aid to the distribution of the world’s 
goods through advertising. And there are copy-writers who can 
and do paint vivid pictures in words, and printers who can get 
beauty out of cold type, but even their best efforts will bear more 
fruit if pictures are called into play to attract attention and make 
their message easier to understand. 

An automobile salesman in Smith’s Garage closesa sale. He’s 
a good salesman; let’s give him credit. But the chances are 
that, while Smith’s salesman got the name on the dotted line 
and his commission check at the end of the month, the sale was 
really made in the home of the buyer weeks or months ago with 
his family gathered around the table, no salesman present—but 
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an issue of a recent magazine opened to a page showing a picture 
of a happy family out for a ride in the fresh air and glorious 
sunshine in their new snappy Six. And don’t forget—while 
Smith’s man is getting his buyer’s signature on the dotted line, 
similar scenes are being enacted the world over, where a sale for 
some commodity is being formally closed which was actually 
made through the medium of pictures before the prospect ever 
crossed the dealer’s threshold. 

An automobile, radio, or a harvesting machine in picture 
form is the same thing in every civilized country of the globe. 
Descriptive words are, of course, necessary in many instances, 
but word descriptions, no matter how carefully prepared or how 
simply constructed, cannot convey the same meaning to all who 
read them. 

By what other means than through pictures can a manu- 
facturer of mowing machines in Chicago interest a farmer in 
Kansas in his product, or a manufacturer of tires in Akron 
arouse interest in the minds of millions of automobile owners in 
every state in the United States, in every Canadian province, 
in every European and South American country? The im- 
possibility of sending a salesman to each prospect is of course 
too obvious. The prospect might come to the manufacturer 
or his dealer, but the chances are that in some way or another 
he’d manage to get along without the article—providing he knew 
it existed. 

So pictures travel the globe at an almost infinitesimal cost per 
unit, creating for manufacturers in almost every country of the 
world new markets in every other country, equalizing trade 
between sections of our own country and the foreign trade of all 
countries. 


PIcTORIALLY DEVELOPING THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
BY J. J. WALDEN 
President,” Southwestern Engraving Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 


WE ARE literally surrounded by evidences that exact geo- 
graphical knowledge comes with striking impressiveness through 
the power of pictures. 

Many of us have never visited California but what state, or 
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what portion of the globe, indeed, is best advertised? Most 
answers will unify on California. Through pictures we have 
learned of her gigantic redwoods, her fertile valleys, her snow- 
capped mountains; similarly, when the words ‘“‘New York” are 
mentioned, the average man thinks of the oft-pictured sky-line 
as seen from the lower bay; “Chicago” recalls pictures of 
Michigan Boulevard, the lake front, the stockyards; and 
through pictures we associate Pittsburgh with flames and smoke, 
Detroit with automobiles, Florida with winter resorts. 

This same picture-memory has done the Southwest an in- 
justice, because, when Texas is mentioned, the average Nor- 
therner or Easterner thinks of cowboys, longhorn steers, deserts, 
cactus, and mesquite. This is because for too long we have 
pictured the romantic past and the spectacular features of our 
country, neglecting the beauties and the pictorial record of 
progress and growth. 

Colorado’s mountains are well pictured and hence well known 
and well advertised; the lower Rio Grande valley, through 
pictures, can become as well known for semi-tropical fruits and 
vegetables as is Southern California; the Palo Duro Canyon 
is as much worth seeing as the Grand Canyon; the Black Land 
farms of central Texas are even more fertile and productive 
than the famous ‘‘Corn Belt” of the central states; Mineral 
Wells should be as well known as French Lick Springs; Dallas 
can picture her sky-line of modern skyscrapers and proudly 
hold up her head in any company of large cities; Fort Worth, 
with her stockyards and hundreds of manufacturing plants, 
is another Chicago and Pittsburgh on a smaller scale; San 
Antonio, with her climate and her scenery, may well rival 
Florida as a winter resort; and here in Houston the ship channel 
and turning basin deserve a place among the greatest harbors 
of our country. 

And it is significant that in recent years our business men have 
begun to awaken to this vital need for pictures. San Antonio, 
for instance, is now fairly well pictured to a good percentage of 
the people of other states. Her Brackenridge Park and its 
wonderful golf course have become famous through pictures 
appearing in numerous golf magazines and other publications. 
Her old missions and their Spanish atmosphere, her vast army 
post and flying fields, her delightful climate and semi-tropical 
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luxuriance of vegetation are becoming well pictured and well 
known. 

More recently El Paso, with her Gateway Club, has been 
advertising her attractions to the world—and again pictures 
have played an important part. Dallas and Houston are now 
making gigantic strides in a commercial way, and pictures are 
helping. Fort Worth was well pictured during the oil boom— 
sometimes favorably, sometimes unfavorably; and in recent 
months pictures of her helium plant and of the Shenandoah at 
her mooring mast have appeared in newspapers all over the 
United States. 

The Southwest has been developing and is just now entering 
upon its period of greatest development. Pictures have played 
an important part in the past, but they must play an even larger 
part in the future. The use of pictures and the development 
through them of our Southwest depend almost entirely upon 
the aggressiveness with which Southwestern photo-engravers 
push their use—as is the case in any community or territory. 

In your own home cities, look around with the eyes of a 
stranger and see what your particular town has to offer. Keep 
continually at the job of selling your local business men, your 
Chamber of Commerce, your hotels and resorts, on the idea of 
picturizing and advertising their individual business, their city, 
and their locality. 

Every photo-engraver can have an important part in this 
development. We can know that we are selling not merely 
pictures or engravings, but that we are selling something finer 
and broader—and in the Southwest, that we are really selling 
this vast region of limitless possibilities—taking an essential 
part in the development of the whole territory—through the 
aid of pictures. 
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How sales control develops market dominance—Use of posters continues 
to broaden—Every medium operates better when all are used in harmony— 
The task of the foreign advertiser—Maawell House testifies to poster power 
—How posters can renew home life for America—Posters gain increasing 
favor in England—How churches use poster appeal. 


ContTROL AS A WEDGE IN MARKETING 


BY E. ALLEN FROST 
Counsel, Poster Advertising Association, Chicago 


HEN you observe how the business interests in this 

country have sold goods, when you witness the wonder- 

ful development of our industrialism and analyze it, 
you will find there has been a control of the product by the 
producer almost from the time of its manufacture until it reaches 
the ultimate consumer. But when the consumption market in 
this country becomes inadequate for the manufactured product, 
overseas markets must be found, and in this step uniform poster 
advertising service represents a strong advantage in maintaining 
sales control. 

When the Pennsylvania manufacturer, for example, sells in 
Texas, you will find that his product has had control, direction, 
and supervision throughout the distribution processes. That 
control has primarily been made by advertising and other sales 
efforts. It has never been lost. The result is that the manufac- 
turer can apply sales pressure on any article wherever and 
whenever necessary so that it may flow along the lines of least 
resistance. When control is removed, see what happens. Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, from an agricultural standpoint, offer a 
striking example. 
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Minnesota has $3,500,000,000 invested in agriculture. In Wis- 
consin—with only a river between—there is just $1,000,000,000 
less investment, yet the production of Wisconsin farms is worth 
$100,000,000 more than the same kind of products from Minne- 
sota produced from land that has $1,000,000,000 more money in 
it. What is the difference? Simply that in Wisconsin there are 
perhaps thirty or forty brands of butter, controlled from the 
time they are made until they reach the hands of the consumer. 
Yet much butter sold under a Wisconsin name is manufactured 
across the river in Minnesota. But the Minnesota butter is 
just a raw product, and it is not possible to put back of the 
raw product the sales effort which can be concentrated behind a 
manufactured or branded article. Indeed, it has never been 
possible in any country thus far to back up a raw material with 
the sales efforts which have made possible the development of 
this country’s great industries. 

But now these industries are demanding larger outlets, so 
they are devoting much thought to develop means for retaining 
sales control until their goods reach foreign markets. Hereto- 
fore each manufacturer who has tried to use outdoor advertising 
overseas has sent it direct, but this involves problems—in deal- 
ing with people where the language is not understood and where 
distribution methods are not understood. Hence, it is a prime 
responsibility on the Poster Advertising Association to extend a 
uniform poster service to every country of the world. 

Already standard boards are appearing in France, Belgium, 
Germany, Great Britain. Some thirty or forty American users 
of outdoor advertising are advertising with standard posters in 
these countries. It is evident, if they can use a standard 
poster in China, Australia, Russia, or France, advertising a 
standard article made in America, they have simply projected 
the control of that article from here to the country of its ultimate 
consumption, and are able to put back of their product the 
same kind of intensive sales effort that they have used in this 
country. 

It is impossible to do that with any other form of advertising. 
No two foreign newspapers are alike. You see at once the 
physical difficulty of inserting the same advertisement in news- 
papers in Shanghai, Tokio, or St. Petersburg. There is no 
difference, though, between a man of average intelligence in 
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Texas sticking up a twenty-four sheet and a similar man in 
India doing the same thing on a standard poster board. 

As this association is part and parcel of a national poster 
advertising service, so we are becoming a necessary link in an 
international poster advertising service, a vital need in protect- 
ing our own industries at home and in serving those same in- 
dustries abroad. 


Posters, THE GREATEST COMMON DENOMINATOR 


BY CLARENCE B. LOVELL 
Advertising Manager, General Outdoor Advertising Co., New York City 


THREE facts make “the greatest common denominator” an 
apt term for poster advertising. First, unquestionably this 
medium reaches the largest circulation of any; second, its effect 
is as forceful and potent in a small community as in a large 
city; third, the nation’s advertisers give financial weight to 
their favor because the annual investment in outdoor advertising 
has increased from $5,000,000 in 1915 to $60,000,000 in 1924, 
with evidence that it will reach $70,000,000 for 1925. 

Poster advertising is essentially an American art, for, while 
this form of advertising has reached a high stage of development 
on the Continent, still, in technique and the qualities which 
have made it such a powerful force in America, it is of local 
origin. Poster advertising is making the greatest contribution 
to art in this country. More young artists are encouraged, 
more famous artists are employed than are employed annually 
by any other medium. More money is paid for poster art than 
could be obtained by the same artist for a “‘gallery-piece.’ 

Poster advertising is advertising—just that, and nothing 
more. It is not presented in company with the daily news or 
with the writings of our literary geniuses. It is as free as the 
air, and all who move about in the great outdoors see it in its 
perfect form, properly maintained, never intrusive, but power- 
fully present and representing the art gallery of the people. 
In countless thousands of places it is the only spot of color in a 
drab neighborhood. 

Only recently, while visiting in Memphis, Tennessee, I heard 
of an incident that gave me food for thought. A clergyman in 
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that city told me of a Palmolive poster displayed there a month 
or two ago, showing a little girl holding a ball of yarn for her 
mother, who was apparently knitting, and the slogan read, 
“Love and Loveliness.”’ 

This man happened to know of a sister in a convent there who 
was approached by a little child in rags. Pointing up to the 
poster, she looked up into the sister’s face and said, ‘‘ Will I 
ever have a mother like that?”? When a poster can be shown 
in this country, selling a commercial product that can bring into 
a child’s heart mother love, we are doing something more than 
just selling advertising. We are doing something that is worth 
while—not only to our people but to our Government as well. 

Yet a good poster cannot be merely an illustration or a pic- 
ture. It must present a complete whole; by which we mean 
that type and design are inseparable. 

The effect of organization in poster advertising is also discerni- 
ble on every hand, since more than 80 per cent. of the outdoor 
advertising in America is organized in order that the advertiser 
may have intelligent and reliable service. The perfection of 
standardized service, the elimination of unsightly locations, the 
inspection system, the standards of practice of the Poster Ad- 
vertising Association, the constant improvement in art work— 
all contribute in the building up of an industry which, a quarter 
of a century ago, was a negligible quantity. 


PosteER COORDINATION witH OTHER MEDIUMS 


BY HAROLD KAYTON 
Manager, Sunset System of San Antonio, San Antonio, Tex. 


In THE general field of advertising, both exclamatory advertis- 
ing and explanatory advertising have their adherents and their 
opponents, and just as every medium has its proper place, it is 
dangerous for anyone to say offhand that some one medium is 
good or bad, or that some piece of copy is good or bad, until he 
knows the background of plan and idea. _ Any form of advertis- 
ing, carefully and scientifically used, will build up favorable 
results. 

That advertising which shouts the message of the advertiser 
from the housetops is just as essential as that advertising which 
must be taken into the home and given careful consideration. 
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For it is obvious that to gain sales you must tell people all you 
can about your product, be it new or old. The oldest products 
still have their romance, and it is up to the clever advertiser 
to keep that romance alive so that the public will stay right 
with the commodity. Generally, advertisements should tell 
what, when, where, why, and how. In those five words you 
can generally summarize the information that you should give 
a prospective consumer. ‘The first three—the what, the when, 
and the where—are particularly adapted to poster and outdoor 
advertising, because they are terse and concise, and can be 
gathered in an instant. The why and the how are rather 
difficult for outdoor advertising except in pictorial form, and 
they more generally belong in places where the advertisement 
can be studied and memorized, because they argue. 

Poster resultfulness includes many factors. Timeliness is 
one. One advertiser, through a variety of oversights, adver- 
tised overcoats in San Antonioin April. There should bea close 
connection between posting and accessibility to the product 
advertised. A firm which has only seventy outlets in the United 
States is advertising in a publication with more than 2,000,000 
circulation. How much better if it would concentrate its appeal 
through a medium exerting its force in territory where it has 
distribution. Regional conditions are important. In Montreal, 
for instance, posters would reach their widest circulation when 
printed in French. Even in the United States there are some 
cities where the posters should be in Spanish. A higher type of 
copy can be used in sections where illiteracy is least, although 
fortunately for poster advertising its appeal is strong to an 
illiterate population because the picture tells the story. 

The message that the advertising places in the minds of the 
prospective customers is driven home by the constant remem- 
brance and reiteration which they get through the outdoor 
and poster media. The strength of poster advertising, of 
course, depends upon the size, impressiveness, and color, which 
are our big dominant points, and any other advertising medium 
can’t touch poster advertising when it comes to color and reit- 
eration. It is the constant reiteration of outdoor and poster 
advertising that brings home the last night’s message and will 
stimulate action. 

A picture, of course, is the greatest sales argument, and it is 
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the strongest mental stimulant. People don’t have to think 
to get an impression, and you and I and all the rest of us are 
rather lazy. We don’t want to think. When I see a picture, 
I say, “I guess that is all right.”” But when some other ad- 
vertising medium places the argument or the explanation of 
that new idea or new tool or new standard of living in our minds, 
and that is daily driven home by the constant reiteration of 
the poster, it is not a new thing any longer, it is a friend. 

Poster advertising is the great outstanding type of what we 
call exclamatory or outdoor advertising. ‘The newspapers and 
the magazines are the great outstanding type of that other 
division—explanatory or argumentative advertising. They 
are in no way competitive. ‘The man who says that a news- 
paper campaign is competing with an outdoor campaign is in 
error. They are going hand in hand, and the same is true if a 
man spends some money on novelty or direct-mail advertising. 
They are not competitive. They may be competitive as far as 
soliciting a certain part of the association is concerned. We 
were competitive when there were’ just enough fish to serve 
twenty when there were a hundred to be served. Generally 
speaking, the different advertising media are not competitive 
at all. They are all codperative. 

What is more important to the advertiser than to have his 
last night’s advertisement read as he comes down in the morning? 
What is more advantageous to an advertiser than to have that 
wonderful picture of a new tool that he sees on every side 
thoroughly explained as he goes home in the evening. They are 
not competitive, they are codrdinated, and we as poster men 
should realize that. We are not competing with any form of 
advertising. We have a hand of welcome to all forms of adver- 
tising, because poster advertising is one of the greatest of all 
codperative advertising media. 


HELPING THE ADVERTISER INTO FOREIGN MARKETS 


BY WARREN L. HOAGLAND 
Chief, Specialties Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


WHEN an American advertiser starts to extend his advertising 
effort beyond our national borders he is confronted with the 
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complex problems of differences of language, varying customs, 
and characteristics of different nations, a great range of methods 
and mediums—all to face separately for each country in which 
he is interested. Recognizing this, however, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is exerting every effort to 
bring exactness of information to the aid of the alert overseas 
marketing firm, utilizing the consular service in a most far- 
reaching way. 

Unfortunately for the advertiser there are, generally speaking, 
no great national publications abroad comparable to certain . 
periodicals published in this country. Another factor which 
complicates the situation is the way publications come and go: 
in many foreign countries. In this country, too, an exact 
statement of the circulation of any publication is readily avail- 
able, and analyses of the classes reached can usually also be had. 
This is not the case abroad except in a limited degree. It is, 
therefore, necessary to rely more strongly on the general esteem 
in which the paper is held by the local public, the extent to 
which it is used by local advertisers and their opinion of its 
pulling power for different classes of commodities. 

Perhaps the one thing that causes the most trouble in arrang- 
ing a foreign advertising campaign is the matter of rates for 
space. It is only within comparatively recent years that the 
so-called fixed price idea, even in general retail business, has 
begun to be used abroad. Many publications have fixed rates 
which are as definite and final as those of our own publishing 
field, but these represent only a small proportion. So, better 
rates can often be secured by one individual than by another, 
and the same advertiser may have several rates quoted by differ- 
ent people for identically the same space. The situation is 
further complicated by the practice of many publications of 
granting to some outside agency the concession of its advertising 
space, which then can only be secured by dealing with that 
agency. In view of their direct interest in disposing of space 
which they control, their advice in the matter of selecting the 
proper media for any particular client cannot be entirely without 
bias. Moreover, they sometimes make it almost impossible for 
the service agency proper to place its client’s business without 
serious difficulty. 

There are, however, many channels other than printed pub- 
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lications through which the public may be reached: The whole 
range of outdoor advertising, by painted signs, by posters, by 
electric signs, needs to be studied. The same is true of street- 
car and railway advertising and the possibilities of the moving- 
picture screen aS a means of carrying advertising. Some of 
these are the equal, if not the superior, of the printed page for 
many commodities and in many places. Publicity of this sort 
requires very exact information as to available sites, kinds of 
signs or posters handled, rates for putting up and maintaining, 
names of the local companies prepared to handle work of this 
character, their financial and moral responsibility, and the 
like. f 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, aware of 
the interest in foreign advertising and of the need for more in- 
formation about it, has’ endeavored to gather certain data 
through all United States consuls throughout the world, about 
one thousand in number. This mass of data has been carefully 
studied with the object of making it conveniently available to 
manufacturers, merchants, advertising agencies, and others 
interested in foreign publicity, so that they may know size of 
the sheet, number of columns, length and width of column, 
frequency of issue, claimed circulation, published rates for space, 
use of electros or mats, screen of half-tones usable, and an indica- 
tion of the class of readers reached, covering about two thousand 
five hundred publications. In addition, the subscription price 
of the publication is given and the price per copy. Frequently 
the name and address of the representative in America are 
also shown. All of this information was tabulated on cards 
through the kindness of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies which also added similar information regarding other 
publications not included in the consular list. Files of these 
cards may be consulted in the Specialties Division in the Bureau 
at Washington or in any of the Bureau’s district offices located 
in ten of the most important cities throughout the country. 
The headquarters of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and of the Association of National Advertisers are 
also equipped with complete files. 

Realizing that these card files, valuable as they are, could not 
be readily available in this form to all who might be interested 
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and in order to make as much of the material as possible availa- 
ble for general circulation, the Bureau has also issued a series 
of special mimeographed circulars under the heading of “List 
of Advertising Media” in each country, which can be obtained 
from any district office of the Bureau or from the Specialties 
Division at Washington. 

In addition to reports on publications, consuls were instructed 
to prepare reports regarding publicity methods and practices 
prevailing in their districts. Some of these reports are really 
treatises on the local advertising situation. All of them com- 
ment in more or less detail on the various more important publi- 
cations in addition to devoting a good deal of space to billboard 
and poster advertising, painted and electric signs, street-car, 
railroad, and motion-picture advertising. The prevalence and 
availability of poster sites, the usual size of posters, the names 
of local concerns handling this form of advertising, the rates 
customarily asked for putting up and maintaining posters, the 
names of firms controlling street-car or railroad advertising are 
given, together with many comments and suggestions on these 
forms of advertising. 

The material thus offered to the public by the Bureau is not 
intended to represent in any sense a complete or authoritative 
compilation or treatise. That in the very nature of the question 
is impossible, but it is the purpose of the Bureau to have this 
material revised periodically. In this way, in the course of 
time, it is hoped not only to keep the service current, but gradu- 
ally to bring it up to the point where it can be considered as 
complete and as authoritative a compilation of foreign advertis- 
ing media as can practically be obtained. 


How Maxwe.u Houst Correr CAPITALIZES POSTERS 


BY J. R. NEAL 
Vice-President, Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Houston, Tex. 


As our firm looks back over the past ten years, there is a 
certain humorous element in the fact that when we bought 
1,000 posters to advertise Maxwell House coffee in 1915, we 
thought we were taking a big chance: To-day this brand 
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represents one of the four or five most widely advertised food 
commodities on the market, and poster advertising is an im- 
portant medium in our sales plans extending from Boston to 
Portland, Oregon. And the percentage of our appropriation 
for outdoor advertising will increase yet more within the next 
year or so. 

When we first decided to use posters we selected for posting 
only the towns in which our salesmen lived. ‘There were two 
reasons behind this. First, where salesmen lived we had dis- 
tribution; second, we felt that as the salesmen encountered 
these posters personally they, too, would be the more easily 
impressed favorably with the medium. And soit resulted. At 
the end of the first year all salesmen were insisting on posters 
in every town in their territory. Indeed, sales work was helped 
so greatly that we added to our poster cities in 1916 all jobbing 
points in the state of Texas, and at the end of the year we 
found that most of our jobbers were not only more favorable 
toward outdoor advertising, but were better sold on our own 
line, and since 1916 we have received better codperation from 
jobbers than we had at any time previous. 

It is recognized that jobbers now consider the handling of 
Maxwell House coffee a valuable franchise. 

In 1917 we extended posting to every town in Texas, Okla- 
homa, and some towns in Kansas of more than a thousand popu- 
lation. New Mexico and Arizona were later added; a few 
points in Florida came later, and in 1921, when we opened our 
New York plant, we decided to use poster advertising through- 
out the United States where we had distribution. The chief 
reason behind this was that it enabled us to concentrate our 
expenditure at the point of distribution and at the point of 
consumption—one of the strongest sales points poster advertis- 
ing has to offer. Other forms of advertising are valuable; 
it takes many mediums to market a product successfully. 
However, I believe that poster advertising is the greatest factor 
which has made Cheek-Neal the largest roasters of high-grade 
coffee in America, and Maxwell House coffee the largest 
selling brand in the world. About one third of our advertising 
appropriation goes to outdoor advertising, and within the 
next year or so it may increase to 40 or perhaps 50 per 
cent. 
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Wuy RetTArIteRS WELCOME COG6PERATIVE PostER PLAN 


BY ARTHUR SIEGEL 
Poster Advertising Co., St. Louis 


ConsIDER the influence on a local shoe dealer when a manu- 
facturer’s salesman approaches him and says, “Our company 
wants to codperate with you in making more sales. We havea 
medium that we can place in your town, right here where you 
are doing business. We will furnish attractive posters, imprint 
your firm name on them, and pay half the cost.” 

Instantly the dealer is interested and the International Shoe 
Company which uses this plan through the channel of 1,400 
traveling salesmen finds that shoe retailers both in large and 
small cities strongly welcome the idea. This form of codpera- 
tive advertising has proved strikingly successful, too, and there 
is under way right now quite a development along this same 
line in many merchandising fields. 

A manufacturer may have distribution in only a scattering 
of states, or he may have distribution nationally. In either 
instance, through dealer codperation, he is able to gain a tremen- 
dous selling force at a moderate cost. One point which must 
be considered, however, is that the salesmen themselves must 
first be completely sold on the use of the medium. A manu- 
facturer must consider that a salesman’s compensation is based 
on the goods he sells. When the salesman realizes that he can 
sell more goods by having posters as his ally—working for him 
in every town, helping increase his salary—the salesman is 
quick to sense poster benefits. 

Then he is equipped to impart to the dealer his own enthusi- 
asm, and not only sells the dealer his product, but an acquaint- 
ance with and a favor for poster advertising. It means some- 
thing to a dealer that the manufacturer thinks so well of his 
goods that he is willing to pay part cost of advertising in a 
dealer’s town, to reach the population of that town, plus the 
population from the surrounding country which looks on the 
town as a buying center. 

In the small city local dealers are apt to find the cost of in- 
dividual poster advertising so high they consider it prohibitive. 
When manufacturers codperate with local dealers, however, 
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the local man gets complete poster advertising advantages and 
the manufacturer gains a strong position in the public mind 
with only a small outlay for each. 


Posters CAN REGENERATE Home LIFE 


BY REV. WILLIAM HOLDERBY 


CoNnDITIONS in this country at this time are at a crisis, reli- 
giously. In many respects our social fabric calls for a readjust- 
ment. Both conditions are interrelated, and poster advertising, 
in my judgment, can render broad service in bringing about an 
improved state of affairs. Posters have never yet been used 
to the fullest extent and in the largest possible way to arrest 
the attention of the present-day people who have gone from 
church life, yet a revival of religious conviction must come to 
American life through a medium of common interest. 

So, why not advertise the Church for what it can represent—a 
spirit that permeates the lives and souls of men, presenting it 
from a standpoint of usefulness, just as the manufacturer 
skillfully merchandises the value of his goods? If we could put 
the Church in a position of responsibility, to give ideas anew 
and afresh to the manhood, to the fatherhood of this nation, 
and make them go back to their family life and there be what 
fathers ought to be, what husbands ought to be, and what sons 
ought to be, that is true religion. There must be a campaign 
put on across this continent of ours that will preach from ocean 
to ocean, from Winnipeg to Corpus Christi, that will do some- 
thing for the American family. 

What would be the consequence of this? You are going to 
have a home life in this country that we haven’t got to-day. If 
to-day there is sickness in the life of the Church, and people 
everywhere say the Church is sick, it is because there is no health 
in the family. If the family were living a holy life, the Church 
would be at the full tide of strength, since the Church is merely 
a colossal man, simply the corps of the families of your nation, 
and, as water, will not rise higher than its source. 

As that family life is reconstructed and people learn the first 
lessons of obedience to law, you are not going to have law 
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breakers; you are not going to have the development of Bolshe- 
vist tendencies if your family life is right. 

When Robinhood, the great English socialist, came to America 
to establish communism just about one hundred years ago he 
failed. When he had to give the reason for his failure, this is 
what he said: “The reason I failed was because of these three 
facts: First, the Church; second, the states are constituted on 
the basis of the private ownership of property; third, the family 
institution of America.” ‘Those three things stood in his way; 
he couldn’t overcome them; and for that reason communism 
was defeated in that day. 

But, hear me. ‘To-day the home is weaker, and the Church 
is weaker than it ever was Your home life is broken. By the 
very weakness to-day of those three institutions something is 
going to happen in America. I say again to you the outdoor 
poster is the one thing that is going to arrest the attention of this 
nation, and will recreate that Christian family life. 


How ENGLAND REGARDS THE POSTER 


BY H. W. WAYNE 
Director, E. Harris & Co., Ltd., London, England 


Onk of the chief drawbacks to the progress of poster advertis- 
ing in England is the lack of codrdination, thus far, between the 
use of this medium and the merchandising plan behind the 
product which it advertises. Much of the effective value of 
posters is lost to us, too, because of a bad selection of sites. 
A growing appreciation of the best methods of using posters, 
however, is rapidly developing in my country. 

- In England we are extremely proud of our countryside. We 
want to continue to keep it beautiful. But during recent years 
there has been a tremendous increase in the use of posters, many 
of the sites being chosen with no regard for preserving the 
attractiveness of surrounding landscape. We have a protective 
association which seeks to keep this condition under control, 
and it is a commendable attitude which the poster interests show 
in codperating with this association liberally. The Shell Gaso- 
line Company, an American-owned corporation, was approached 
with the suggestion that they either discontinue their country- 
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side poster advertising or so change the character of their posters 
as to conform more pleasingly with the surroundings. The 
company was quick to respond. It gave instructions to remove 
all posters regardless of cost, and declared that it was planning 
to prepare new advertising which not only would not detract 
from the appearance of the countryside, but which would lend 
further attractiveness to it. 

As one instance of the growth in interest in poster advertising, 
Sir William Veno told me that his drug firm last year invested 
$1,600,000 in advertising, nearly 50 per cent. of which was for 
posters. 

One factor which is aiding in the advancement of poster 
advertising is the continuing improvement from the artistic 
side. Our advertisers employ some of the foremost available 
artists who, from our standpoint, create exceedingly effective 
advertising appeal. 


How Posters Promote Cyurcu INFLUENCE 


BY WILLIAM N. BAYLESS 
The Tiffany-Bayless Co., Cleveland, O. 


CHURCHES use poster advertising less than they should, 
chiefly, perhaps, because in many instances results were below 
expectations, and this has made other churches hesitate. Yet 
it is quite likely that the trouble lay in ill-chosen copy, usually 
Scriptural quotations, fragments, favorite quotations taken from 
their context and thus unattended by the beauty and romance 
surrounding them in their original setting. 

On the contrary, a most engaging piece of copy was that on a 
large display board in a Southern city, saluting all passersby 
on a principal street with the message, ““You Say You Ought 
to Go to Church. Go.” Indeed, as in the famous Fitchburg 
campaign in 1924, some civic Go-to-Church campaigns have 
permanently stimulated local church attendance through the 
poster medium, and in cases where trained advertising writers 
have prepared church campaign copy, results have been uni- 
formly good. 

But the successful use of posters is not limited to church 
federations. The individual church can use the poster profit- 
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ably, also. This is particularly true where it is a community 
church. One example is an enterprising church in Lakewood, 
Ohio, situated near a busy community center at the end of a 
bridge spanning the river there. The peculiar layout of the 
streets at this point makes this bridge and its approach the 
““neck of the bottle,” and thousands of people pass over the 
thoroughfare there every day. It made an ideal location for a 
poster, and this alert church arose to the opportunity, establish- 
ing an illuminated board there with an exceedingly friendly 
and hospitable message inviting all to the church service, both 
regular residents and newcomers. 

Another church now pushing a large building project has, as 
one of the major steps in the financing campaign, a poster erected 
in the churchyard. The large center panel shows a wonderful 
reproduction of the new church. It is flanked on either side 
by two smaller panels, each of which contains a reason why 
the community needs this new church—and the copy in these 
two side panels is changed every week. 

The outlying community church can economically use the 
poster because its advertising must necessarily appeal only to a 
limited area, so it must concentrate its efforts as much as pos- 
sible in its own territory. This the poster enables it todo. A 
few good posters with persuasive messages, spotted at strategic 
locations near much-traveled traffic intersections, will reach 
practically all of the “prospects” that that community church 
can logically appeal to. 

Churches both individually and collectively are increasing 
their use of poster advertising slowly; but the time is not far 
off when they will recognize it as one of their major means of 
**selling themselves” to their communities. 


XVII 
PUBLIC UTILITIES AND ADVERTISING 


Advertising has its best opportunity when entire organization parallels the 
thought of the advertising—Benefits utilities gain from advertising— 
Agency service advantages—Physical factors of advertising which utili- 
ties should observe—Motion pictures a proved vehicle of public service 
thought—The importance of public understanding and good-will. 


KEEPING THE ORGANIZATION ABREAST OF ITs ADVERTISING 


EY P. C. STAPLES 
Vice-President, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEN the entire personnel of an organization can be 

persuaded to make good on the advertising of that 

particular institution, and to translate into their own 
terms the somewhat impersonal and official language of that 
advertising copy, they will become its affirmative guarantors 
and interpreters. ‘The problem involves how to get the organ- 
ization to back up your advertising program. 

In public-utility advertising there are so many things to talk 
about, so many things of interest and importance to discuss 
with the public, that there is sometimes a confusion of minds 
when we consider what our advertising program shall be. Our 
tasks would sometimes appear hopeless had we not long since 
come to realize that the public arrives at its judgment of insti- 
tutions like ours largely by emotional rather than by intellectual 
processes, even though we are faced with the prospect of present- 
ing in full, for a logical contemplation and digestion, all of the 
considerations bearing on financial policies, rate policies, ex- 
pansion programs, service measures, policies as to individual 
relations with the public, policies as to collective relations with 
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employees, and many other subjects by which the sincerity and 
efficiency of a public-service corporation can be judged. 

We are concerned, then, with the question of how best to 
direct the unsteady, capricious emotions of a busy, self-inter- 
ested public, and how best to make their resulting judgments 
stick. 

The whole thing appears to me to hinge on the answer to 
the question: “Does the organization back up the manage- 
ment?” Tf it does not, its work in backing up your advertising, 
will be zero. 

What we call the personnel relationship must be taken as the 
starting point. This makes it important for the publicity man 
to be fully informed as to the personnel policy of his company 
so that he can know what sort of an organization is being mar- 
shalled to back up his program. 

Given an organization that has confidence in and enthusiasm 
for the management, the employees will get behind and stay 
behind an advertising program continuously or specifically. 

Their attitude at the start, after they have been told the 
message the company is trying to get across in its advertising, 
is one of willingness to help but is accompanied by some doubt 
of their ability to be of any material aid. Suggestions as to 
what they can do, however, are most readily accepted if given 
to them in familiar language by familiar people. I mean by 
this, they are more responsive to direction by their immediate 
supervisors than by what we might call the headquarters crowd. 
Their enthusiasm and their self-confidence are more easily 
awakened by their associates of six days a week than by some 
official whom they see and hear only on rare occasions. 

As the rank and file of an organization get interested in talking 
of the broader plans and policies of their company, their pleasure 
in helping is very apparent. And as soon as they begin to trace 
results of their efforts, they are spurred to new efforts in getting 
the story across in their own way. 

The force of homespun language and presentation is a power- 
ful factor in a program of this kind. Your advertising talks 
in the same terms to everybody, but your organization, in back- 
ing up that advertising, talks to each member of the public in his 
own idiom. 

To make possible the proper support of a company’s advertis- 
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ing program by its employees, the fundamental education of the 
men and women should reach as far down the line as it is possible 
to make it. Among the methods for getting these funda- 
mentals diffused are the various training departments, depart- 
mental and supervisory conferences, the house organ, employee 
representation meetings, and so on. 

Assuming that the company’s service is right, that its policies 
and methods are sound, that the organization has confidence 
in the management, that the advertising of the company is 
expressive of its objective results, the finest sort of a stage 
is set for the organization support. Let employees get their 
guiding principle by and from the advertisements themselves, 
as well as from every other immediate supervisor; let them be 
given in their own tongue an explanation and demonstration of 
what it is all about, and the results will be surprising and grati- 
fying. 

What we are all advertising is just service, and what the 
organization is turning out is that same service. Who can talk 
about it better than the organization? Steer and coach the 
crowd—set the pace for them—but by all means invite the boys 
and girls to get into line in your advertising program, not as a 
substitute for publicity, but as a means of making it register to 
the fullest extent with the public to whom your message is 
directed. 


How ADVERTISING SERVES Pusiic UTILITIES 


BY W. H. HODGE 
Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation, Chicago 


TuHatT advertising has played a leading rdéle in public-utility 
development—in bringing the advantages of many services 
to millions—cannot be successfully contradicted. Find a poorly 
developed utility situation, usually with high service rates, 
and you will find a non-advertising utility imperfectly meeting 
public requirements. Look for the town or territory with good 
service, fully served population and industries, reasonable rates, 
harmonious public relations, and you will find, invariably, 
utilities that believe in and practise advertising on a liberal, 
intelligent basis. 
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All progressive utility companies realize that intelligent 
advertising will so help to increase the volume of production 
that rates can be held down and possibly reduced and the public 
thus benefited as well as by improved and extended services. 
Many other benefits, both to the industries and to the public, are 
apparent, such as further development of the customer owner- 
ship movement, better understanding of utility problems and 
the codperation which brings about community development 
and prosperity. 

No advertising of necessities is defensible that does not in 
some way produce a public benefit. This benefit may be ex- 
pressed in lower costs to the consumer, in improved products 
or service, in better use of products or services, in correctly 
informed public opinion, in the avoidance or settlement of 
misunderstanding and controversy, in the improvement of 
health, extension of life and personal safety, in the development 
of accord and joint action to bring about desirable things, in the 
abatement of non-economic and injurious conditions—a list by 
no means complete, but sufficient to illustrate the extreme 
variety of public benefits which judicious advertising helps 
to achieve in the shortest time and at the lowest cost. All of 
these benefits are at the beginning, or the end, or somewhere 
along the line, material; that is to say, have well-defined values 
clearly appraised in dollars and cents. There is nothing fanciful 
or intangible about them. If achieved, they are facts. 

Public utilities advertising has more than kept pace with the 
remarkable growth, the vast improvement of service, and, in 
many cases, the lowering of consumer-cost by the utilities during 
the past twenty years. There was scarcely a handful of men 
and women in these industries devoting their time to advertising 
twenty years ago. Now there are hundreds. 

Only agriculture exceeds in invested capital the five great 
fields of public utility service—electric, gas, electric railway, 
telephone, and water supply. And in 1923, the public utilities of 
the United States are estimated to have spent $20,000,000 for 
advertising; in 1924, $23,000,000, and the budget for 1925 is 
$25,000,000, as nearly as can be ascertained. 

It is safe to say that advertising has shortened by one half the 
time necessary to reach the present national status of utilities 
development, and has saved vastly more in wages not paid to 
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house-to-house canvassers than it has cost. Discard these 
values accruing to the public and you have left a third value of 
even greater significance, namely, the services of advertising to 
enable the public and the utilities to understand each other 
and come to agreements permitting utility development. 
Through advertising progressive utilities found their voice and 
the people obtained a knowledge of their real purposes, policies, 
and practices. 

Customer ownership has substantially reduced the cost of 
selling equity securities. Approximately it has cut this cost 
in two throughout the country, or from $8 a share to $4 a share, 
and in many cases much less than the latter figure. No one will 
deny that the cost of raising capital has an important bearing 
on the price of utility service to the consumer. Neither will 
anyone deny that advertising is a prime essential of customer 
ownership development. You simply cannot reach the people— 
meaning all self-supporting adults—in any other way that any 
company can afford to pay for. 

Whether or not advertising of any kind may become a burden, 
rather than an economy, to the consumer seems to be one 
simply of relative cost. It is only through the making and study 
of annual advertising budgets that we can obtain information 
which will show whether expenditures are too much or too 
little, and on just what bases those expenditures rest and their 
relations to the business, the earnings, and the consumer. 

The first thing that one learns in making up a utilities adver- 
tising budget is that you cannot take a percentage of gross 
earnings and apply it as a measuring unit as among the five 
utility industries or even among the utility organizations of any 
single class of these industries. For example, there is an 
entirely different set of considerations governing the advertising 
policy of an electric railway, compared with an electric light 
and power company; there are elements in a gas company’s 
advertising that have no place in that of a telephone company, 
while the waterworks business is almost in a class by itself. 

Institutional or good-will advertising is now receiving much 
attention. By this is meant advertising which informs the 
public regarding the structure, achievements, plans, policies, and 
character of an organization or an industry. Progressive utilities 
have done a considerable amount of this kind of advertising for 
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years. We shall see a great deal more of it done in our own way 
in advertising space bought and paid for at the usual rates. 

There is no more possibility of making a success out of the 
utility business in this age minus expert advertising than there 
is in trying to get along without good engineers, capable account- 
ants and auditors, salesmen and trained workers. When the 
same grade of advertising ability is employed as in the other 
activities of the business, waste is cut down sharply, efficiency 
is advanced, and a wholesome effect is apparent in business, 
earnings, and public good-will. Any operative executive who 
has placed advertising on the proper plane in his organization 
will corroborate these statements. The waste in expertly con- 
ducted utilities advertising nowadays is negligible. 


PuTtTInGc THE EMPLOYEE ON THE Goop-WILL PROGRAM 


BY J. C. JORDAN 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco 


In our study and application of good-will and institutional 
advertising we must, if we are to be successful, go far beyond 
the printed word, although advertising is generally understood 
to mean or to have direct connection with the printed word. 

We must not only use the established mediums for advertising 
and publicity but must see to it that all employees, from the 
managers down, are imbued with the spirit of codperation with 
the public. For, like all public utilities, our public relations 
are numerous. We deal with all kinds and classes. And one 
of the first essentials for the making of better public relations 
is the maintenance of an efficient, loyal, and sympathetic organ- 
ization—one so constructed that it will appreciate the value of 
the customer and his good-will. 

To this end every employee of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company makes this pledge: “‘I am at all times an individual 
personal representative of and for this company regardless of my 
department or duties, and it is for me to see that the policy of 
the company—that of rendering service in the broadest sense— 
is carried on.”’ While we are doing a great deal to create better 
public relations, our aim is to do even more. We want every 
citizen at all times to think and speak well of our company 
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and its personnel. We aim to make Pacific Service the most 
popular utility service in America. 

During my twenty years of widely diversified experience in 
the public-utility business, during which time I have had a wide 
diversity of contacts with the public, the value of favorable and 
sympathetic public relations has made itself evident as an asset 
essential to the success of any business. ‘The public must be 
fully informed. That this may be so, our company advertises 
at least once a week in each of the daily and weekly newspapers 
of general circulation in our territory, for our experience indi- 
cates that newspapers best enable us to cover our field. Nor is 
our advertising schedule spasmodic. It is maintained regularly, 
and in the dailies as many as three different pieces of copy are 
inserted each week. 


How ture ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVES THE UTILITY 


BY C. R. WINTERS 
President, Central Advertising Agency, Wichita, Kans. 


Boru the advertising agency and advertising departments are 
importantly complementary in public-utility advertising. With- 
out one, the efficiency of the other will be diminished, and es- 
pecially is the agency of value in providing perspective. 

Interest-creating utility copy comes more often from one who 
has the detached viewpoint. The average utility man would 
like to put everything ona meter. The average customer of the 
public utility is just the reverse. He has very little interest 
in the severe accuracy of the engineer. He wants human 
interest and romance and but few cold, indisputable facts. 

Any public utility public relations man will agree that the 
problem of getting into sympathetic touch with the public is 
almost always a vexing one. The advertising man must have 
his finger on the pulse of the public, and be able to sense a public 
opinion as fickle as the opinion of any flirt. 

In spite of himself, the very best public utility advertising 
man will tend to grow into the public utility viewpoint on things. 

Every public utility has its inside ideas and policies, which are 
constantly in the mind of every employee. ‘These viewed from 
the utility standpoint are too often placed before the public 
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as publicity. They fail to get the desired response, because the 
public doesn’t comprehend them or desire to do so. 

Feeding ideas to the public is like feeding a pampered child. 
It will accept the most palatable morsels. It will pay no 
attention to the hard, dry truths even if they are more whole- 
some. The agency advertising man is useful in meeting this 
situation. Why? Because he is a member of the public. Be- 
cause he views the utility from the outside. Because he has the 
same reactions that his neighbors have. Because customers 
of the utility will talk over their feelings toward the utility with 
him in a frank and free manner. Sometimes they will not dis- 
cuss those same feelings frankly with any one of the higher-ups 
of the utility. 

Then, the public utility advertising man is handicapped by 
his very nearness to the problems of the utility. But the agency 
man never lets the utility problems become too much of a habit 
with him. He always gets a sharp reaction out of them. He 
has other interests, other problems, which keep those of the 
utility always fresh in his mind. They give him that detached 
viewpoint which is the most vital thing in putting over effective 
advertising. 

Again, there is the matter of diversity of ideas. The utility 
advertising man, be he ever so versatile, must necessarily work 
along the lines of his own type of advertising almost exclusively. 
He finds difficulty in constantly creating new ideas, but the 
agency man, by the very nature of his work, is in touch with 
several different types of advertising. He readily reaches out 
and takes good ideas from one branch of his work and adapts 
them to others. The result is that you are always getting the 
best, not only of the research he does in your line of work, but in 
other lines, which he is also able to put at your disposal. 

It is easy to compute the cost of doing it all yourself or having 
an agency assist you. If you handle all your own advertising, 
you must provide a staff capable of doing the work. Nor are 
such staffs easy to find, and no clerk’s wages will pay for such 
men. 

Then there are the bookkeeping, the errand-running, the 
countless details of engravings, printing, space rates, proper 
mediums, and other things which require a special training 
before they can be mastered. 
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All these things are taken off your hands by an efficient 
agency. And if the charge is a service charge, at a regular 
monthly rate, you need only to add up in your mind what you 
would be spending to get the same service if you were doing it 
all in your own office. 

But even if the cost were the same, or slightly less, the type of 
advertising you would get from the agency with its outside view- 
point, its fresh ideas, and its smooth handling, would doubtless 
be a wise investment. 

But more important still, the public-relations man who 
employs the agency finds as if by magic all the host of petty 
details, the grind, and the drudgery which smother his initiative, 
lifted from his shoulders. He is left free to evolve his ideas. 
He can think in a broader, clearer way of what he wants to do. 

An ideal arrangement for a public utility to have for its 
advertising would sum up as follows: First, a high-grade 
public-relations man with such personnel as may be needed for 
immediate routine work; second, an agency, which aids adver- 
tising effectiveness, system, and economy, thus: 

1. The advertiser gains continuous contact with a type of 
business viewpoint which usually is broader than the average. 

2. He gains the benefit of the judgment of an independent 
and unprejudiced assistant. 

3. He gains the technical codperation relating to the pre- 
ferred mediums and best mechanical processes for making them 
yield results. 

4. He gains better budget control through being able to 
centralize his advertising in one source and having that source 
shoulder the burden of distributing it properly. 


BETTER Copy 


BY IRVING M. TUTEUR 
Vice-President, McJunkin Advertising Co., Chicago 


BETTER copy must be built up from the very foundation of 
the business, and it does not end until you have an advertise- 
ment that looks well on the printed page in competition with all 
the other advertisements to be found there. 

There is every reason why a public utility should advertise 
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and do so attractively, and very few reasons, if any, why it 
should stay out of the papers, or advertise in a purely perfunc- 
tory sort of way. As a public utility, it is probably one of the 
largest, if not the largest single enterprise in the community, 
and it wants to build up public esteem and good-will because 
both are important factors in increasing net revenues. 

Far more people see your newspaper announcements—and 
see them every day—than will ever see the inside of your gener- 
ating rooms or the outside of your stations. So, it seems even 
more necessary to “doll” up your advertising in a modest sort 
of way than it is to “doll”’ up the grounds about your plants. 

Better advertising must contain the human interest element. 
Charts and graphs mean nothing to the average citizen, but a 
picture tells a story that he can quickly visualize, and not until 
advertising creates visualization does it create business. 

Advertising, to be better, must take into account every angle 
of the problem before you and it must assist in the solution of 
that problem. 

One example of what might be called better advertising was 
worked out by the North Shore Electric Line a few short years 
ago. This line operates between Chicago and Milwaukee. It 
found that its passenger business was up in the summer and 
down in the winter. The line was being used largely for sum- 
mer vacation travel. Passenger traffic was especially large 
during summer week-ends. 

The company started a systematic advertising campaign 
to attract the commercial traveler and others traveling through- 
out the year. Of course the campaign involved much more 
than advertising, as any successful campaign must do. It 
began with fundamentals—improving the road bed, adding 
new and better equipment, adjusting and speeding up schedules. 
But after this was done, then advertising was employed to 
carry the message of this new service to those who the road 
felt were potential customers. To-day the daily passenger 
revenues on the North Shore Line scarcely vary throughout 
the year. It is the same in January as in June—in August 
as in November. 

Better advertising is continuous advertising, the object of 
which is to build up volume of sales to the point where produc- 
tion costs are spread over so many units that the unit sells for 
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less than would otherwise be possible. If there was ever a 
business where volume affects selling cost, certainly it is the 
public utility business, and hence, if other industries have 
found that they can increase their sales through advertising, 
it would seem entirely logical that the public utilities can do 
the same thing. 

When grapejuice was introduced it cost $10 a case, and grapes 
sold at $10 a ton. ‘To-day, with grapes at from $50 to $60 a 
ton, the price of grapejuice has dropped to one half of the original 
price. Why? Simple enough—advertising has created a big 
demand for grapejuice. ‘To-day it is a favorite national drink. 
Advertising, coupled with sound merchandising, has built up 
the volume, reduced the overhead, and the public has received 
the benefit in lower prices. 

This is a perfect example of the way advertising reduces 
production costs and gives the consumer more and more in 
return for every dollar he spends. 

Many of the public utilities of the country have gone through 
this very same experience. Undoubtedly many more could 
have done so with the assistance of a better advertising program. 

Printers’ Ink, in a recent issue, relates the experience of a 
large insurance company as an example of the manner in which 
advertising reduces selling costs. According to an official of 
the company, it had been found that each salesman made an 
average of forty calls for every insurance policy he wrote. 
That was before the company started to advertise. An adver- 
tising program was launched, and results now show that only 
twenty-eight calls are now being made for each sale, and the pro- 
portion is growing still more favorable. 

“These figures,” the official said, “are not guess work. They 
come from a careful analysis of our selling scheme. Some of 
us were afraid that advertising might increase our cost of selling. 
In a little while it will have reduced this cost 50 per cent.”’ 

In 1914 there were 543,679 passenger automobiles manu- 
factured in the United States. In 1923 the passenger car pro- 
duction was nearly 3,750,000. In 1914 in excess of $2,250,000 
was expended in magazines for automobile advertising—an 
average of $4.29 per car. The amount expended in magazines 
for automobile advertising in 1923 was approximately $8,000,000, 
or an average of only $2.20 per car. 
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The average retail price of the antiquated automobile of 
1914 was $761, while the highly refined product of 1923 averaged 
$615—a reduction of $146 per car. And this in spite of the 
highly inflated dollar of 1923. Iam specifically referring to this 
experience in the automobile business because the automobile 
advertising which has been done during the last ten years 
has been better advertising in a very real sense. It has been 
consistent advertising. It has been educational advertising. 
It has been human interest advertising. It has been attrac- 
tive advertising from the standpoint of typography and lay- 
out. It has, within recent years, very largely avoided technical 
discussion and devoted itself to the pleasures of motoring and 
the satisfaction of ownership. 

And the natural conclusion to be drawn from experience in 
other fields is that the public utilities, by devoting more atten- 
tion to their advertising, by making their advertising continuous 
and more attractive, by avoiding the technical and dealing 
in the human interest, can make their advertising increase 
their gross revenues, lower the cost of production, and lower 
the price of the service to the consumer. 


Harnessing Motion PicturEs To THE STORY OF SERVICE 


BY MARSHALL E. SAMPSELL 
President, Central Illinois Public Service Co., Chicago 


Rapio, telephone, telegraph, and transportation by rail, 
rubber, and on the air, make time and space factors of small 
consequence, and our ears, eyes, and brains are sensitively 
trained to receive, classify, and distinguish. As a people we 
are in a seemingly endless whirl, and being so circumstanced, 
we who seek to impress the public mind must put into quick 
effect the means we adopt to tell our particular story. 

How this can best be done in the public utility industry hinges 
on the fact that it has a necessary commodity to merchandise— 
public service. Public service, unlike any other commodity, 
must be ready for delivery the instant it is needed. Merchan- 
dising of such service requires delicate adjustment to every 
veer of conditions, and, consequently, resources, ingenuity, 
imagination, and the utmost of skill must be employed to tell 
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the public-utility story in an attractive and effective manner. 
Thus our industrial advertising has adopted the habit of em- 
ploying the best typographers and most imaginative artists 
to decorate the copy. It makes the substance of the copy no 
better—it is, in any analysis, a flash appeal. You study human 
nature, consciously or unconsciously, to ascertain what pages 
of the newspaper longest attract the casual attention of the 
average reader, and you pay premiums to place your messages 
on those pages. I grant your methods and procedure are, ad- 
mittedly, “good advertising practices,’ but fundamentally they 
are something more—they are the results of deep-rooted recog- 
nition that the days when type alone could tell the story you 
have to tell are gone, and gone forever. 

In the advertising problem of finding new ways and means to 
augment present methods for spreading the gospel of the rapidly 
changing phases of the industry, it is not strange that, in your 
struggle to keep pace with the kaleidoscopic growth of our in- 
dustry, you have been slow to adopt the motion picture as a 
worth-while advertising and informative medium. Yet there 
is now every good reason why public utility advertising men 
should give much thought to this vehicle for the expression of 
the virtues of our industry. Our marvelous story can be well 
told by flashing on the screen inspiring views of huge generating 
stations, from which electrical energy is sent over substantial 
high-voltage transmission lines—“Sentinels of Service’’—ra- 
diating in all directions throughout vast areas of territory and 
interconnecting hundreds of cities and villages, and serving 
thousands of men and women light and power for use in the 
home, on the farm, in manufacturing and commercial centers, 
and, indeed, in every spot where human efforts are put forth 
to make this a better and more prosperous world in which to live. 

The romance of our industry is also the story of the man- 
ufacture and distribution of gas; the story of manifold and 
seemingly mysterious workings that make possible vocal com- 
munication over the local and long-distance telephone; the story 
of transportation by street and interurban electric railways of 
many millions of people, who, in the absence of such service, 
would be hopelessly at sea for methods of getting about. In 
support of these fundamental stories told through the medium 
of the motion picture, are hundreds of stories of factory opera- 
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tions of our customers, of the uses of electric power by coal, iron, 
and zinc mines, steel mills, stone quarries, drainage districts, 
and industries, small and large, and of every kind. 

The experience of the Central Illinois Public Service Company 
has conclusively proved motion pictures to be an important 
division of a utility’s advertising forces. That company, serving 
some two hundred and thirty-five communities scattered over 
an area of 15,000 square miles, has used motion pictures for a 
variety of purposes. Its first film was one of the first industrial 
films made in America, but early in the days of intensive 
customer-ownership campaigns the company decided to recall 
this film from the storehouse, and invitations were sent out in 
advance to customers, and the picture shown throughout the 
company’s territory in theaters rented for the occasion. The 
dear old film had a staggering reception. Often it “turned 
°em away,’ and additional performances had to be arranged. 
A year later it was decided, with some fears and misgivings, to 
risk the venerable film once more, and we started the picture 
over virtually the same circuit. Our fears, however, were 
groundless. The picture drew even larger audiences. Indeed, 
its value as a means of educating our some sixteen hundred 
employees with regard to the properties of their own company 
was sufficiently great to warrant the original cost and all subse- 
quent expenses. 

About eighteen months ago, we released in our territory two 
more films dealing with various features of the utility business, 
and there was no apparent abatement in the public interest. 
These films were shown in ninety-five communities in Illinois, 
having a total population of a quarter of a million people. 
Considerably more than seventy thousand of them, or approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. by actual check, viewed the films. The 
cost was less than nine cents per spectator, and that included 
everything aside from the cost of the films—rent of theaters, 
salary, and traveling expenses of the man accompanying the 
films, printing, postage for the invitations, and other inevitable 
incidentals. Is nine cents too much to spend to persuade a 
customer to give one hour and a half to a concentrated study 
of the utility business? 

The Central Illinois Public Service Company believes that 
it is possible by means of motion pictures to reach about one 
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third of the total population served in a given territory; that 
motion pictures supplement, in a very desirable manner, other 
forms of advertising the company uses; that motion pictures 
reach a large section of the population not reached by any 
other form of advertising; that motion pictures constitute the 
only form of advertising by which it is possible to bring the 
property and territory of the company to the person seeing 
the picture without any special effort on his part; that motion 
pictures of public utilities, to be successful, cannot be highly 
technical, but must be taken upon the basis of human interest 
and must emphasize the benefits the customer derives from the 
use of public-utility service, as well as the size and importance 
of the company itself; that motion pictures are a tremendous 
aid in bringing to the realization of a very large section of the 
public served the intimate connection between public utility 
service and modern life, to an extent not approached by any 
other form of advertising. 

Every big problem of the industry can be made more clear 
through the use of motion pictures. The difficulties of farm 
electrification, and the manner in which those difficulties are 
being slowly but surely overcome, offers an opportunity for an 
impressive, vitally dramatic motion-picture effort that would 
furnish a helpful educational contribution to this much mis- 
understood subject and make a wider and deeper appeal than 
nine tenths of the pictures now available for the motion-picture 
public’s consumption. The problem of railroad electrification, 
and the sweeping, forward advance of Superpower, simply, 
truthfully, and intelligently dealt with, could successfully 
compete with any pictures for the attention of every audience 
in the country. 


Let THE Pusiic UNDERSTAND 


BY GEORGE MCQUAID 
Director, Texas Public Utility Information Bureau, Dallas, Tez. 


Iv REQUIRED much longer for business men to learn the possi- 
bilities of advertising in selling tangibles than it is going to take 
to learn the necessity for using advertising in selling facts. 
Yet enough of the right sort of informational advertising has 
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been done to show the way. Attention has been attracted by 
the advertising of several large apparatus and appliance manu- 
facturing concerns in behalf of the public utilities. The na- 
tional advertising by the Bell Telephone system is a good 
example of this sort of so-called good-will advertising. 

Possibly it has been this and some considerable effort at in- 
stitutional advertising on the part of progressive public utility 
companies that led Ed Howe recently to declare in his celebrated 
Monthly that straight advertising is the one form of literature 
profitable to business men. “Big business will not be on the 
right track so far as literature i is concerned,” he says, “until 
it prints every week in every important publication in the 
country an advertising-editorial giving its side of the controversy. 
Big business spends a tremendous amount of money every year 
in defense, but mainly it is wasted.” 

And there is a real danger confronting the public utility 
industry, pointed out by Owen D. Young some time ago. 
He said that the growth of the industry “will outrun public 
understanding—that the people will see and fear our size without 
understanding our service.” 

It is these facts—this background of fundamentals—that 
must be made clear to the people who use the services of the 
public utilities if the way of the utilities is to be made perma- 
nently secure. Apart from the peculiarities of the public utility 
industry there are other economic facts that apply to all in- 
dustry which it is desirable, for their own good, for the welfare 
of industry, and of the State, that the people shal! understand. 

Progressive executives of industry have fostered and are pur- 
suing various effective methods of informing the people. The 
success of such methods indicates the need for supplemental 
efforts through display advertising in the home-town newspapers 
of every public utility industry. 

Regulatory bodies have without exception upheld advertising 
expenditures as a proper charge against the costs of operation 
of regulated industries. 

Institutional advertising is designed to result in good-will 
on the part of customers through their understanding of the 
fundamentals of the institution, and it is a continuing job. 
It will require a long time to tell the whole story in the form of 
weekly advertisements. And then a new crop of customers 
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will be here, and the story must be told all over again. It is 
not a job for the office boy, nor yet for a busy executive, to 
prepare this institutional advertising. 

This story, in order to be effective, must be made interesting. 
It must be continuing; and yet every unit of it should stand 
alone—a fascinating narrative that will be read and understood 
by a fair proportion of newspaper readers. 

But executives of public utilities are not advertising men. 
Frequently they are engineers. Sometimes they have paid 
attention only to the technical angles of their business. ‘They 
all want to cultivate good public relations, but many of them 
need assistance which frequently the limitations of their particu- 
lar fields prevent them from acquiring within their own organiza- 
tions. 

Next to good service by the public utilities comes the impor- 
tance of having the people served appreciate that they are get- 
ting good service, to know what is behind the service, and to 
understand all the fundamentals of the industry. Advertising 
of the right sort in the home-town newspapers of every com- 
munity served may be confidently expected to bring about this 
understanding. And not the least of all benefits will be that the 
spectre of communism will fade away and the political buccaneer 
will be able to recruit no crew under his red flag. The industry 
will have performed a duty which it owes to the state—a duty 
no less important than the duty it owes to its customers to serve 
them well. 


Goop-WILL AND INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 


BY BERNARD J. MULLANEY 
Vice-President, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago 


Ir “Good-will advertising” means anything, it would seem 
to mean any kind of advertising that tends to enhance the value 
of any or all of those intangible assets recognized in law—the 
actual although intangible property value—accruing to a going 
business by reason of its very existence, including such details 
as name, its location, perhaps its established clientéle or patron- 
age, its business methods, its reputation, its labels and trade- 
marks, and so on. 
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Also, obviously, “institutional advertising’’ would seem to 
mean any kind of advertising that is advantageous directly or 
indirectly to the institution—be it a man, a firm, a corporation, 
or an industry—that profits by the advertising. 

Advertising is an experienced and versatile helper for use in 
all branches of the public utility industry, always ready to be 
put to work at one or more of three well-defined jobs. 

1. To sell our service, no matter what branch of the industry 
may be ours. 

2. To sell merchandise and appliances if we are a gas or 
electric company with merchandise and appliances to sell. 

3. To sell our securities, especially if we are promoting 
customer ownership. 

When advertising is employed to sell securities, if it is to be 
effective it must necessarily exploit the good points of the 
company—ts resources, its volume of business, its opportunities 
for more business, its policies, its management, and so on—all as 
tending to guarantee its earning power—“ good-will” adver- 
tising! 

If we are using advertising to sell merchandise and appliances 
—gas ranges, water heaters, clothes dryers; electric fans, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners—the advertising that does it 
most effectively is advertising that tells the prospective buyers 
the good they will get out of the merchandise or appliances. In 
this again the advertising is most effective when it carries a sug- 
gestion of the business methods, policies, desires, and resources 
of the company that stands back of the advertising. It is, for 
example, obvious when pointed out, that the gas company or 
the electric company is interested that the gas burning or 
electricity-using appliance shall give the best possible service 
to its owner lest dissatisfaction react upon the gas or electric 
service that makes the appliance “go’’; pointing out this fact 
is a logical corollary to advertising the merits of the appliance 
itself. When this is pointed out with the further assurance 
(always to be made good, of course) that the selling company 
will insure satisfactory working of the appliance, the inevitable 
reaction is in the direction of enhancing the intangible assets 
that constitute “good-will.” “Good-will” advertising! Ad- 
vertising to sell our service so that new customers may be at- 
tracted and so that old customers may use more of it is, and 
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should be, no different in kind from advertising to sell any other 
commodity—breakfast foods, men’s clothing, tooth paste, 
chewing gum, and what not. 

The advertising that sells our service most effectively is ad- 
vertising that tells the possible customer, who is not using it, 
how he can use it to advantage, and that tells the existing cus- 
tomer how he can use it, and more of it, to still greater advantage.. 
It tells the housewife how her home cares can be eased and her 
social activities facilitated by the use of our service whether the 
service be gas, electric, telephone, or transportation. It trans- 
mits a similar message to the man of the house. It points out 
to the business man ways in which our service can be used to 
save money, quicken operations, or otherwise facilitate his busi- 
ness. It even goes the length of telling both old and new cus- 
tomers the shortest, easiest, and most expeditious and altogether 
satisfactory ways of making use of our service, as when a first 
installation of it is desired, when the customer moves, when he 
wants to discontinue service on account of protracted absence or 
otherwise, or when he wants to take up any detail of business 
with us. 

Always this advertising, when it is most effective, carries a 
suggestion, but seldom more than a suggestion, of the resources 
in money, in plant and equipment, in business organization, and 
in the multiplex details of management which contribute to 
making the service available and efficient. We cannot escape 
the conclusion that intelligent and consistent employment 
of plain, everyday advertising in the selling of securities, of 
merchandise and appliances and of service, is, in the long run, 
the best kind of “good-will and institutional advertising.” If 
we utilize the latent opportunities inherent in these three dis- 
tinct fields of advertising activity the inevitable result will be 
enhanced “good-will” for the “institution”’ whether the insti- 
tution be a company, a special form of utility service, or an en- 
tire public utility industry. 
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ADVERTISING AS A FORCE FOR RETAIL 
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ADVERTISING, THE OpEN Roap To PRoFIT 


BY MARTIN L. PIERCE 
Director of Research, the Hoover Co., North Canion, O. 


HE day of the successful storekeeper has gone forever. 

The hour of the successful merchandiser is here. The 

principles of successful merchandising are as definite, well 
known, and fixed as they are of dentistry, medicine, or law. 
They do, however, require time and study. Business will con- 
tinue to gravitate to the merchandiser, whether he be a manu- 
facturer and jobber or a retail dealer. Fortunately, everyone 
may be a successful merchandiser because the seven chief factors 
involved may be discerned as easily as an open road. 

1. In successful merchandising no question deserves more 
attention at this time than “‘ What is Advertising?” popularly 
answered as “Consisting of space, copy, layout, type, and 
media.” ‘These things, however, are the technique of advertis- 
ing and not its soul or spirit. To be effective, these must 
rest upon something we call “good-will.” All advertising can 
further or retard the development of good-will, but the effec- 
tiveness of every advertisement is limited by the good-will or 
ill-will in the organization advertising has already established 
for itself. 
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2. There is a real difference in the dollar-and-cent value of the 
advertised and unadvertised merchandise that a dealer has on 
his shelves. 

When the retailer goes into the market he always stands 
face to face with two types of merchandise. On the one hand, 
he has merchandise of quality with a history and with a known 
value. On the other hand, he has goods of unknown value and 
without a history. For which type of merchandise should he 
expect the most frequent call and the most ready reception on 
the part of the buying public? The selection of proper lines of 
merchandise possibly represents the dealer’s greatest responsi- 
bility. If he is to succeed, the merchandise he gets in his store 
must be accepted readily by the buying public. This merchan- 
dise must be guaranteed by the manufacturers. It must have 
a brand or a trade-mark that represents definite quality. There 
must also be a proper amount of advertising and publicity so 
that the typical customer may know all about it. 

When the manufacturer tells the public of his product through 
advertising he spends the profit on the first merchandise dis- 
tributed in advertising and, therefore, has no chance for profit 
except through repeat orders, and there will be no repeat orders 
unless the buying public has secured satisfaction from his mer- 
chandise. This is not true in the distribution of unadvertised 
merchandise. If this manufacturer puts out an article or a 
service that does not fulfill the expectation of the public, he has 
no funds invested in his advertising. If the goods are not 
accepted he can immediately put them out under different 
brands or a different kind of container, or through a new channel 
of distribution. He has escaped the penalty of bad merchandise. 

3. The retail dealers who are cashing in in the largest way on 
national advertising are they who are themselves consistent 
advertisers. The big responsibility resting upon the retail 
dealer handling nationally advertised merchandise is to hold up 
his hand through local advertising and tell the consuming public, 
“You can buy that merchandise here.”” The manufacturer as- 
sumes the responsibility of creating consumer demand. The 
aggressive retail merchandiser is assuming the responsibility 
of telling the public where the goods can be found. ‘The re- 
sponsibility of the dealer then is to select trade-marked merchan- 
dise that is advertised. Only in this direction can the dealer 
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hope to be able to make the largest possible profit on the dollar- 
puget investment which he has in any given line of merchan- 
ise. 

A survey was recently concluded among a large group of 
women shoppers asking them very definite questions as to the 
effect that retail-store advertising had upon them. ‘The in- 
vestigator found out that 

83 per cent. came in response to the previous two days’ 
advertising. 

14 per cent. were just shopping without having advertised 
values in mind. 

27 per cent. came in because of the copy in the morning 
paper. 

56 per cent. were attracted by the advertisement of the 
previous afternoon. 

37 per cent. were accompanied by feminine friends. 

11 per cent. made engagements to meet friends at the store. 

79 per cent. said they read the store’s advertisements every 
day. 

11 per cent. read the announcements very frequently. 

10 per cent. read them only now and then. 

The writer concludes from these figures that women as a 
whole follow a store’s advertising very carefully and that they 
realize that business conditions change from day to day just as 
the news of the world changes, and that the goods which were 
offered in advertisements last week will not be sold at the same 
prices to-day or may not even be on hand at the store to-morrow. 

4. Advertising does reduce the cost of distribution, as well 
as give greater satisfaction to the purchaser. 

A survey was made recently in the agricultural implement 
field that showed very conclusively the cash value of national 
advertising for the dealer when he ties up with it his own public- 
ity. One manufacturer found that his dealers who were advertis- 
ing had sold on an average $5,428 worth of his merchandise. On 
the average the non-advertising dealers had sold $848 worth of 
his merchandise. The total volume of the advertising group 
was $1,324,000 and the total volume of the non-advertising 
group was $32,000. These figures showed that sales among the 
advertising group were six times as great as among the non- 
advertising group. Another manufacturer in the farm imple- 
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ment field checked up on 1,800 of his dealers. It was found that 
those who had cashed in on the national advertising of the manu- 
facturer had sold on an average $36,029 worth of their equipment 
during the year and that the dealer who had not cashed in on 
this advertising had sold only $9,424 worth of merchandise. 

Ten years ago Printers’ Ink published the following item as a 
citation of proof that advertising does decrease the cost of 
distribution: Hart, Schaffner & Marx are authoritatively reputed 
to do an annual volume of business of about $15,000,000. 
Good advertising has been their keynote all this time; and to- 
day their salesmen (who are on salary, not on commission) 
talk little else but advertising to dealers. In magazine advertis- 
ing alone this spring and last fall Hart, Schaffner & Marx spent 
$85,000. This figure is not a guess, it is checked up from the 
magazines. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
would probably cover the total advertising expenditure, news- 
paper advertising and all. Now let us measure up selling cost. 
For the sales’ department expense (everything but advertising), 
I learn from inside sources, Hart, Schaffner & Marx spend only 
2: to3 percent. See how this measures up beside other clothing 
houses: : 


Magazine Selling 


advertising cost 
Manufacturer ah Vir Aviis tin en maura ann rate aes $85,000 24-3 per cent. 
Mannfacturer, Bil.) lal be) Ree eis oe 49,000 4a oe 
Manntacttirer’ Gini tiie Welly cleckn satel s 29,000 6 ries 
Manufacturer Di (Ais ain eave aise ae ep ee 24,000 y Bae tac 7- 


It will be seen that the selling cost increases inversely with the 
amount of money spent for advertising. 

5. There may still be those who ask, ‘‘ Who pays for advertis- 
ing?’’ Isnot the advertising appropriation prorated and added 
to the cost of merchandise? 

No argument better answers this question than the oft- 
repeated story of the three competing mouse-trap makers, all 
doing about the same amount of business. Each charged the 
trade twenty cents a trap. The merchant retailed for thirty 
cents. One day one of the manufacturers decided to spend one 
cent per trap to advertise. He did not raise his price to the 
dealer, and the dealer did not raise his price to the public. The 
advertising trap maker kept up the advertising for a couple of ’ 
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years, when it was found his business had grown to such volume 
that he could build better machinery. So, instead of turning 
out a trap for fifteen cents, by quantity production he could 
make a better trap for ten cents. This he was able to sell to 
the dealer for fifteen cents, and the dealer sold it to the con- 
sumer for twenty-five cents. 

Now, who paid for the advertising? Not the consumer, who 
now got a better trap for less money. Not the dealer, because 
ne now made a better percentage of profit, gave his customers 
better value, and made a quicker turnover. Neither did the 
manufacturer pay for the advertising, because he now sold so 
many more that, where he used to make five cents profit per trap 
and sold 1,000 a day, he now made three cents per trap and sold 
3,000 a day. He was selling three times as many. Yet the 
supply of mice had not increased like that. So, by looking 
closer, it is discovered that the other two mouse-trap men had 
gone out of business. 

The men who really paid for this manufacturer’s advertising 
were the two who had not advertised, and who paid with their 
business. If the non-advertisers only realized it, while they are 
talking about the needless expense of advertising, they are really 
paying the advertisers’ advertising bills. 

6. The function of newspaper advertising and national adver- 
tising are not essentially different. They are, however, parallel 
approaches to the same objective, namely, moving merchandise 
at less cost. 

Some of the outstanding functions of national advertising are: 
(1) To provide nation-wide appeal at low cost. (2) To instruct 
the public as to the uses and value of a product. (3) To estab- 
lish permanent, nation-wide confidence in the worth and in- 
tegrity of a product. (4) To promote a receptive public attitude 
toward a product; and the retailer’s confidence in it, in its manu- 
facturer, and in its salesmen. (5) To effect consumer demand. 
(6) To lift the product clearly and permanently out of the 
mixed company of local, sectional, or struggling merchandise 
into the fixed position of the limited number of products that, 
having successfully passed the painful period of preliminary 
financing and the experimental stages of production, have at- 
tained national eminence. 

One outline of the outstanding functions of newspaper ad- 
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vertising includes: (1) To drive the consumer at once into a 
given store at a specified time to make a purchase. (2) To 
enable a manufacturer to conduct local try-outs or test cam- 
paigns before embarking on national advertising. (3) To com- 
bat heavy competition or consumer lethargy in given localities. 
(4) To effect a quick clean-up of old stock before releasing some- 
thing newer. (5) 'Tocash in, intensively, on national advertising 
for some special and timely reason. It enables the dealer to 
hold up his hand in his community and say, “I handle that well- 
known commodity.” 

7. The acid test of every merchandising activity is profit, 
but the merchandising activity must not be prejudged, it must 
be scientific, it must be given a continuous try-out. 

When the dealer stands face to face with these facts he must 
be impressed with the value of advertising and its relation to 
the distribution of his merchandise. He must be interested in 
the continuous buying of his customers. He must be interested 
in having the merchandise move from his shelves rapidly. He 
must be interested in having new and attractive merchandise 
constantly in his store. He must be interested in goods that 
carry the highest possible guarantee by the manufacturer and 
producer, and the dealer does have all of these things by handling 
advertised merchandise. 

The day of the successful storekeeper has gone. Merchan- 
dising is now a profession. The man or institution that hopes 
for success in merchandising must be willing to pay the price of 
success. A profession requires: First, native ability; second, a 
mass of scientific, accurate information; and third, a disposition, 
ability, and willingness to make the specific application of these 
principles to the merchandising problem facing the merchant. 
Territorial analysis, accurate accounting, trained salesmen, 
itemized fixed overhead, sales expectation by products and de- 
partments are the foundation stones upon which a satisfactory 
net profit can be built. When these principles have been backed 
up by consistently stocking nationally advertised products, and 
when the sale of these products has been consistently pushed by 
the use of local advertising, the retail dealer will have opened 
up for him “‘An open road to profit.” 
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RETAILING CHANGES Wuicu AFFECT THE ADVERTISER 


BY H. H. MAYNARD 
Professor of Business Organization, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Erricient merchants of the future will depart from the 
methods of to-day, both because there is wide popular feeling 
that distribution costs are too high, and because research in re- 
tailing channels is constantly disclosing new factors bearing on 
new economies in store operation. Changes in methods of 
doing business, even in types of organization, are probable, in 
view of numerous factors working toward that end. National 
advertising seems to have an exceptional importance in this 
development. 

The fact that retailing as now conducted in cities is not per- 
fect is shown by the changes which have been taking place in 
methods used and in the type of establishments themselves. 
The general store in the country village was the successor of the 
shop of the tinner, the cobbler, and the tailor in Colonial times. 
In the ’70’s the department store was introduced in the country 
from Paris, where it had first been tried out. It had a rapid 
spread and many predicted that the large department store 
would soon be supreme. This has not happened, and in fact 
there seems to be little, if any, tendency for increase in the pro- 
portion of the total retailing done by such stores. The depart- 
ment store has many advantages and many disadvantages as 
compared with the chain and specialty stores. It is not felt that 
their proportion of the business of the country will increase. 

Just following the beginning of department stores in the 
United States, mail-order houses got their start when Mont- 
gomery Ward started a supply house for Grange codperative 
stores in the ’80’s. When the Grange experiment failed, the 
store entered the mail-order business as now conducted. At 
the present time the mail-order houses do 4 per cent. of the re- 
tailing of the country and up to perhaps 20 per cent. of the 
rural business. There has been no tendency for this proportion 
to increase in the last five years. 

The coming of the automobile has made it possible for the 
farmer to do much of his business in the larger trading centers. 
This fact has resulted in decreasing the importance of the cross- 
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roads type of chain store. In the earlier history of the country, 
stores of this type carried both shopping and convenience goods. 
At the present time shopping goods have almost entirely dis- 
appeared from the stores in the smaller towns because of the 
natural desire of the consumer to purchase in the larger centers, 
where stocks are available and where greater freedom of selection 
is possible. Were it not for the fact of national advertising, 
many of the convenience articles would, no doubt, disappear 
from the country store and be purchased in the larger centers, 
but because of the force of national advertising, residents of the 
smaller towns know that they are securing exactly the same 
article from their local merchant that they would secure were 
they to buy these articles in the cities. The problem of the 
country merchant is, therefore, to conduct his store in such a 
manner as to have the confidence of his buying public, to observe 
proper sanitary regulations, and in general to make his store an 
attractive place in which to do business. If he can do this and 
at the same time compete in price with the city stores, chain 
stores, and mail-order houses, he will be able to retain his po- 
sition. 

The automobile has had similar effect on purchases made 
from mail-order houses. One of the greatest reasons for the 
growth of this method of merchandising was the fact that resi- 
dents of the smaller towns and country districts believed that 
they could secure articles of greater style appeal by purchasing 
from the mail-order houses of the larger cities. Many women 
were naturally reluctant to purchase articles of wearing apparel 
from the local stores, for they knew that many other women in 
the same community had tried on these same articles, and that 
they were thoroughly familiar with the price. They, therefore, 
purchased from mail-order houses and avoided the feeling that 
the community was too familiar with the articles they were 
wearing. But with the coming of the automobile it has become 
possible for purchasing to be done in the larger centers. This 
fact has made it difficult for the mail-order houses to increase 
their percentage of business done. 

Mail-order houses have realized this situation and are adopt- 
ing new methods of merchandising. One of the larger institu- 
tions is opening a considerable number of stores for over-the- 
counter sales. Articles carried in stock are sold at the same 
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price that they are listed at in the catalogue and are sold for 
cash without delivery. Information seems to indicate that 
this type of selling is very successful. It was felt that this in- 
stitution, as well as many of its competitors, will be certain to 
develop this type of selling very largely in the future. These 
mail-order houses have a tremendous amount of good-will and 
can cash in on it in this manner. 

Chain stores now sell one seventh of the groceries of the coun- 
try and are prominent in other lines. In fact, all available 
statistics indicate that they are gradually increasing their im- 
portance in the lines where they have been developed and that 
in certain other lines of merchandise they are certain to develop 
in the future. It is felt that national advertising is perhaps the 
greatest single factor which will be of importance in extending 
the future growth of chain-store merchandising. This state- 
ment is based on the belief that chain-store merchandising will 
tend more and more to be developed in fields where so-called 
automatic merchandising is possible. By this term is meant 
the sale of goods with a minimum of selling effort. The extreme 
illustration is, of course, the self-serve store. Nationally ad- 
vertised goods are apparently the best fitted type of merchan- 
dise for this automatic selling because of the fact that, in many 
cases, the sale is made in the mind of the customer before she 
enters the store. National advertising has made it possible to 
develop consumer insistence in many cases, and in other cases 
to develop consumer acceptance. In either case, automatic 
merchandising is possible. It is not felt that the self-serve store 
will prove to be of any great importance in the future, but that 
personal salesmanship will be needed to a certain extent. The 
measure of the need for personal salesmanship can perhaps be 
measured by the ability of the average chain-store employee. 
Chain stores are recognizing this fact by the recent statement of 
the president of the Chain Store Grocers’ National Association, 
who said that, in his opinion, chain grocers would shift more and 
more to the selling of nationally advertised lines of goods in the 
near future. 

What significance is there in these statements for the adver- 
tising managers of department stores and large specialty stores? 
Department stores have, as a whole, not been inclined to carry 
advertised lines of merchandise, but have depended upon the 
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reputation of the individual store and upon the price appeal to 
a very large extent to make sales possible. It is believed that 
the increased emphasis upon the sale of nationally advertised 
goods by the chain stores, both the large specialty stores and the 
department stores, will find it desirable to carry more and more 
the nationally advertised brands. Because of our belief in the 
social and economic benefits of advertising the coming of such a 
situation will be welcome. 

House-to-house selling is, of course, an important tendency 
in retailing at the present time. However, this type of selling 
does not hold great promise of future development. Certain 
lines of goods are well adapted for house-to-house selling and 
will, no doubt, be sold in this way in the future. But the very 
fact of the tremendous number of firms which are attempting 
to sell their goods in this manner sets a limit on the future devel- 
opment. Some little investigation has shown housewives are 
tending to be more and more reluctant even to give the house- 
to-house man time to display his wares. 

The significance of house-to-house selling for the national ad- 
vertiser is found in the fact that the concerns which are using ad- 
vertising very largely to gain entry for their salesmen are proving 
to be the most successful of this newer type of merchandisers. 
But only a comparatively small number of lines of merchandise 
can be sold from house to house, even by means of national 
advertising. 

- Another factor of increasing importance in retail merchandis- — 
ing is the difficulty of securing parking space in the principal re- 
tail districts. We are all familiar with the efforts that are being 
made to solve this problem, but I simply wish to point out that 
a possible, and it is believed probable, partial solution will be in 
the development of merchandising centers outside of the cen- 
tralized shopping districts in the heart of the city. A number of 
outstanding examples of this are available, such as one well- 
known furniture store in Chicago and another in Milwaukee. 
It is believed that other lines of merchandising can well be 
developed in certain suburban centers because of the fact that 
increased national advertising will make it possible for the con- 
Sumer to purchase in these smaller centers and to know that he is 
getting the same article that he would have purchased had he 
gone to the central shopping districts for his buying. In this 
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way national advertising will solve one of the most interesting 
problems of retail merchandising to-day. 

The factor which will determine the type of merchandising 
which we will have in the future is, after all, the efficiency of the 
individual retailer and the extent to which he changes his meth- 
ods of merchandising to keep in line with new developments. 
He must be alert, and he must be efficient in his use of personal 
salesmanship and advertising, window displays, store layout, etc. 
It is felt that there is room for each of the types of merchandis- 
ing already mentioned, and perhaps for new types. Different 
types of retailing appeal to different types of customers. It is 
also felt that national advertising combined with efficient local 
advertising will continue to be, as it has been in the past, one 
of the greatest factors in the retailing of the future. 


How Rertaiut STANDARDS BuitD TRADE 


BY EDWARD L. GREENE 
Special Representative, A. A. C. of W., New York City 


GENERALITIES and so-called trade practices and customs have 
been so freely used in the retail advertising field, it perhaps has 
been only natural that false and deceptive advertising has crept 
in. Advertisers having every intention in the world to render 
the best possible service to their customers have accepted these 
transgressions as almost a part of business and unwittingly have 
allowed these transgressions to be used as alibis by the dealers 
who intend to cheat and defraud and are parasites upon honest 
business. 

The great mass of business is honest and needs relatively a 
mild house-cleaning to eliminate its most outstanding faults. 

But opinions differ as to proper terms or proper statements 
among the best merchants, and to overcome this condition, the 
Better Business Bureaus decided that the only fair way to solve 
this problem was to prepare recommendations that are fair to 
the dealer and the consumer, and thirteen points were outlined: 

1. Collect sufficient advertising in the specific field to give 
you a fair perspective on the advertising and abuses in it. 

2. Analyze the advertising in a mass, and make a digest or 
brief of what appears to be “‘false,’’ misleading, or deceptive. 
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3. Have shoppers make a thorough shopping campaign and 
make written reports on their experiences regarding advertising 
and selling methods. 

4. Analyze shoppers’ reports and make brief. 

5. Compare brief on advertising with brief on shoppers to 
get report on conditions as they are reflected to the public. 

6. Interview dealers, advertising managers, and buyers to 
get their opinions on what they think is wrong. 

7. Compile all information and prepare for recommendations 
based on: (a) Material Factor; (b) Trade Practice; (c) Public 
Opinion. 

8. Meet with small cross-section committee to review pro- 
posed recommendations. 

9. Call a meeting of all dealers and present your recommen- 
dations. 

10. Secure publicity for reeommendations—dealer and con- 
sumer. 

11. Shop carefully to see that recommendations are carried 
out. 

12. Develop all possible information by your own investiga- 
tion and with the assistance of consumer complaints to force 
deceptive advertisers to give up their evil ways. 

13. If the evil methods are continued, treat by drastic action 
—either prosecution or publicity, which ever appears to be 
most advisable for a successful and constructive result. 

The value of sound recommendations is that it gives fair 
standards to guide honest advertisers, and it gives the Better 
Business Bureaus and the National Vigilance Committee the 
backing of honest business in dealing with transgressors of 
honest practices. 


ADAPTING THE OTHER FELLOW’s IDEAS 


BY AMOS H. WEIGEL 
Standard Corporation, New York and Chicago 


Most of the things we know are not so. One of the things 
that is not so is the belief that an advertising manager should 
lie awake at night trying to think up a new idea. The world is 
afraid of new ideas. The world is afraid of ideas which spring 
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too far from their ancestral ideas. As one keen writer-observer 
recently said, man likes nothing better to read in his evening 
paper than an account of the ball game he attended that after- 
noon. Woman likes to read nothing better in the Sunday 
paper than an account of the wedding she attended the day 
before. As the staple foods of years grace our tables week in 
and week out, so staple ideas feed the mind. A store promo- 
tion with a hundred successes to its credit is a thousand times 
more profitable than a promotion the customer never heard of 
before. 

If you will show me an idea that your store has originated, 
an idea so entirely new that no one ever heard of it before, I 
shall not go to the trouble of asking you whether the sale was a 
success or not. You have not originated your anniversary 
sale, your clearance sales, your white sales, your end of the 
month sales. You did not originate that colossal idea of Santa 
Claus which makes your cash registers tingle with joy in the 
year’s wind-up. You have not originated a successful funda- 
mental of salesmanship which was not known by the earliest 
traders of the world. 

You were hired because of your education and your experi- 
ence. And education is nothing more or less than the placing 
in the mind of as many of the existing generation of ideas as 
you can absorb or will admit. Experience is the result of the 
application of these ideas to the problems immediately confront- 
ing you. In other words, when your boss hired you he said in 
effect, “I am not hiring you for any brand-new and original 
ideas you may have, but because I believe that you are well | 
grounded in old ideas and because I believe that you can put 
old ideas to use effectively with our modern problems.”’ 

The dangerous age in an advertising manager’s life is when he 
has borrowed enough ideas from the world to put him in a place 
where he feels he has a reputation to sustain. Dangerous be- 
cause it is the time of his life when he is likely to let his idea 
acceptance arteries harden. Whether the advertising manager 
allows ideas to flow in to him determines his future develop- 
ment. If he finds that he knows it all, if he now believes that 
to admit another fellow’s idea is to subordinate his individuality, 
if he now finds himself growing contemptuous of his fellow 
craftsmen’s labors, he at once tells the world not only what type 
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of man he is, but what type of man he will be through the years 
to come. 

The first principles of successful advertising are not many. 
Ideas in advertising are certainly essential. Not multiplicity 
of ideas, however, but soundness of ideas. ‘Then the sound use 
of these sound ideas in as many different ways as possible. 

Stress should be laid on the one fundamental rule of idea 
admission and adoption. When you follow, follow a master. 
The chief cause of the appalling lack of energy in most of our 
present retail copy lies in the fact that when we imitate we 
imitate the wrong imitators. 

Emerson ridiculed the idea that an individual had to travel 
to become wise, for wherever he went he took himself with 
him and the whole world could be seen in Concord just as easily 
as the sun can be reflected in a dewdrop. If you cannot travel 
to where the ideas of the world are, then let the ideas of the world 
travel to you. 

All of us agreeing on the antiquity of the elemental ideas, or 
idea, from which the present generation of ideas has sprung, we 
can immediately leap to theconclusion that the adroit advertising 
manager becomes adept to the degree that he opens his mental 
doors and windows to let idea-light stream in. 

Opening the mental doors and windows suggests that man is 
not the creator of what he may be pleased to call his own ideas. 
For ideas are not conceived by man, but in man. 

This opening of the doors and windows we often refer to by 
such phraseology as “‘keeping one’s avenues of approach wide 
open,” or “profiting by others’ experiences.” 

For it may be laid down as an axiom that just as each object 
to be newly named must get its new name from its relation to 
things already known and experienced, so each new idea must 
be the offshoot or offspring from a preceding idea. 

Mandid not begin life with ideas, but with a capacity for ideas. 


Givine Direction To Retain Copy 


BY GEORGE I. SNOWDEN 
Publicity Director, Hecht Co., Washington, D. C. 


Two opportunities confront retail advertising, when we agree 
that advertising is effective to the degree in which it brings 
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people into the store: First, advertising departments should be 
better organized, and can be when store owners recognize the 
benefits; second, more customers can be attracted when there 
is better copy—and less of it. There is hardly a retail adver- 
tiser in America who could not well afford to use 25 per cent. 
less newspaper space, using the money-saving to develop an 
advertising department. 

Retail advertising the country over looks alike, and retail 
copy sounds alike, because those who produce it haven’t time 
to make it look or sound different. There is no harm for the 
copy-writer to see what the other fellow is doing, in some other 
part of the U. S., if there is any inspiration to be found, but I 
think, as a general rule, he will spend his time to better advan- 
tage if he will study the copy and lay-outs of the national ad- 
vertisers in the magazines. National advertising is usually 
prepared after much analysis; complacently, unhurriedly, and 
often wisely. Read a good piece of advertising copy, and you 
will find that there is a lot of enthusiasm behind it—the copy- 
writer has had some fun in doing the job; because a person does 
best what he likes best. The advertising copy for Jordan 
automobiles written by Mr. Edward H. Jordan certainly gives 
the impression that Mr. Jordan gets a lot of pleasure telling 
the world about his car; similarly, the people responsible for 
retail copy must have the freedom, the time, and encourage- 
ment, in order to put into their work enthusiasm, originality, 
and common sense interestingly told, and unless advertising 
departments are organized so that this is possible, retail copy 
is going to be filled with type rather than with selling ideas. 

To my copy-writers I suggest that when they write an ad- 
vertisement they try, first, to visualize their public individuality 
—a, man or a woman, and his or her walk of life. Then ask 
themselves—Will he read it? Will be believe it? Is this adver- 
tisement helping the reputation of my store? If their answers 
are “Yes,” their advertisements are all right. I tell them to 
write their copy, and then let it stand in the sun for a few hours, 
and do something else; when they return to it, it will doubtless 
sound a bit warped, in which event let them write it over again 
and approach their subject from an entirely different angle. 
The reason for this is that it is our first impulse to follow the 
lines of least resistance, and therefore our first attempt is likely 
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to be hackneyed and fill space—to have to say something rather 
than have something to say. It is often a good practice, if you 
have written something that sounds especially clever, to let 
it stand overnight and delete it the next morning. The best 
copy-writers, in my opinion, are those who bring their ideas 
to work with them in the morning; ideas that they got from the 
theater, or a book, or a conversation, or almost any place other 
than the office; good ideas cannot be ground out in the harassed 
atmosphere of the average advertising department, but they 
visit you, unexpectedly, like’ poor relations. I find that the 
best copy-writers are those who search for ideas and find them 
rather than those who know their Shakespeare and their French. 
They must have the selling instinct, or acquire it somehow. 
Selling strength must be present, even though the copy is ““insti- 
tutional ’’—and indeed, all store advertising should warrant the 
approval and build the good-will of its audience. Unless indi- 
vidual institutional advertisements are written in a broad spirit 
and are unselfish, they are likely to defeat their own purpose. 
And of course, if you expect to have character and news and 
interest in your daily merchandise make-ups you will have to 
view the merchandise in the departments and talk to the buyers 
about it. How in the world can there be much life in retail 
copy when the average advertising department must get its 
information solely from written memoranda of the buyer? 

Every retail advertisement should represent the fundamental 
appeals of price, utility, pride, and appearance, but we should 
stop constantly dwarfing utility, pride, and appearance for that 
one thing which buyers think is the only magnet—price. Any 
store can compete with you on the basis of price but if you 
can inject into your advertising a news note, or a style note, or 
something “‘ritzy”’ or different, then the thought belongs to 
you, and no store can use it without strutting your stuff and 
playing second fiddle. 

According to the advertising, retail merchants save the people 
of America so much money that they are either philanthropists 
or tremendous fibbers; why, there are some stores that save you 
so much money almost every day in the year that if you bought 
there for four or five years straight running you’d become 
wealthy enough to retire. Of course, we know this isn’t so, but 
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in over-stressing price and savings we are simply doing what we 
did yesterday and fifteen years ago: we are being held back (or 
perhaps holding ourselves back) by traditions that could exist 
in no other department of a great modern store. 

And so I say, let’s unshackle retail advertising. Let’s give it 
a chance to build for our stores and for the future; let’s remem- 
ber that those big broadsides that too often go after and too 
seldom get the quickest results are the advertisements soonest 
forgotten. Let’s put into it more brain power and less brute 
power; and if we have to sell our souls to get an organization to 
carry on, let’s realize that in the end the effort will have been 
worth while. 

Advertising writers who are prominent and whose copy 
usually gets results are those who are least temperamental. A 
good advertising man or woman cannot afford to be super- 
sensitive. It is a great deal more important that he or she be a 
super-salesman. If the merchandise man or buyer tells you an 
advertisement is poor, if his criticism has any merit to it, try to 
accept it constructively, always reserving the right, however, 
to be reciprocal in your opmion. Do not hesitate to criticize 
merchandise, or styles, or price, or any other element that affects 
copy or results. It is a give-and-take proposition, and I venture 
that in the course of a year merchandise departments, credit 
departments, alteration departments, and personnel err a great 
many more times than a well-organized advertising department. 

Such a department must carry an important load—advertising 
—and advertising is everything and everything is advertising— 
billboards, newspapers, and direct-mail campaigns are only 
part of the picture. Advertising is the windows, the character 
of your delivery boxes, the way they are wrapped; the way 
your saleswoman says, ““How may I serve you?” the kind of a 
smile you give when you adjust a complaint; the way your 
*phone operator says good-morning; what your clothing sales- 
man knows about Tuxedo vests; the way your elevator operator 
sells the second floor when she lands there. Every one of these 
things, and a thousand more done well, are the best kind of 
advertising, because it creates favorable word-of-mouth publicity 
that doesn’t cost a cent yet can’t be bought on any rate card. 
The advertising man should watch these phases of the store 
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because they affect, for better or for worse, the pulling power 
of his publicity. 


MAKING THE STORE PUBLICATION PROFITABLE 


BY H. E. HART 
President, the Hart Co., Chicago 


INTERVIEWS with many retail merchants show that there is 
little difference between the problems of the small-town store 
and the metropolitan center. They differ only in degree. 

The three outstanding problems to-day that are worrying 
most retailers are: First—they are not getting enough of the 
volume the community offers. Too much of it is getting away 
from them and going to various kinds of competition. One 
answer to that problem is, ‘““Get more of the volume the com- 
munity offers” by using the store publication to sell your 
store to the people. Sell your policies and plan of distribution 
stronger than mail-order houses, canvassers, and peddler con- 
cerns can sell theirs. 

The second problem is, we are not getting profit enough on 
the volume, the answer to which is, build a stronger consumer 
acceptance. Acquire greater confidence in your store—your 
merchandise and your advertising. All this is accomplished 
through the use of the store publication. This kind of publicity 
puts your sales people in a better position to sell merchandise 
for what it really is, rather than for the price asked, making 
possible a larger volume or better net profit on the same volume 
or both. 

The third problem is too large a turnover of customers; too 
many pull-aways. Fully 75 per cent. of the pull-aways are due 
either to the indifference of the store or to its lack of showing 
personal interest in them, aside from the merchandise they buy. 
This loss is one of the greatest to any retailer because it costs 
money to get a customer. When you lose him you not only lose 
initial cost to you, but the profit he would bring had he remained 
a regular patron of the store. 

As a solution to this problem: Use constructive publicity. 
Educate your people to believe what they must believe about 
your store if they are to become or continue regular patrons 
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instead of occasional shoppers or bargain hunters. You show 
your appreciation and personal interest in them through the 
store publication. 

Just as the sales person within the organization must know 
her goods, represent them truthfully, know the store’s policy, 
have a pleasant personality, be neatly dressed, and the like, so 
must the advertising be attractive, truthful, and representative 
of the store. 

The majority of the stores using their own publication have 
adopted the form and style of the national magazine—there are 
many good reasons for giving your store publication a magazine 
slant or appearance. 

This messenger must be something of an educational nature— 
inspirational, and furnish a certain amount of entertainment 
for the family. 

It must carry the reece of service within itself. It must 
contain something besides merchandise advertising. It must 
contain articles and illustrations that would influence the woman 
in the home to file it away for future reference or at least to keep 
it on the library table for a month. 

When you go into the home with a magazine you are welcome! 
You are in company with other publications with which the 
woman is familiar and that she favors as something already 
tested and found good. And in creating a welcomed magazine 
be guided by the principles which popular national magazines 
have proved—attractive covers, stimulating editorials, an apt 
bit of fiction, explicit and interesting information, of course, and 
enough pure entertainment to provide adequate editorial bal- 
ance. 

When store publications first came into use, the tendency was 
to mail them away to the outer edge of the merchant’s trade 
territory, but this is often a mistake—dig the diamonds in your 
own door yard by mailing the publication in your city and 
immediate trade territory. Here is where 90 per cent. of our 
volume lies. Here is where 90 per cent. of our competition lies, 
where 90 per cent. of the fighting is done, and where 90 per 
cent. of the ammunition should be used. So the thoughtful 
merchant will not overlook his richest field—his charge customers. 

These are the people who are closest to him not only in dis- 
tance but in responsiveness to his store and his business methods. 
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The same reasoning that applies to the desirability of charge 
customers on the mailing list applies also to cash customers. 

His list should cover names of all persons of standing and 
influence in his natural trade territory as follows: 

Club and lodge women. 

Professional women and professional men’s wives. 

School teachers and instructors. 

Dressmakers and nurses. 

Regular salaried women. 

Another important group of names to be placed on the mailing 
list of the store publication is the names of the store employees 
at their home addresses. The influence of this works in two 
ways: It makes the employees familiar with the store’s publicity. 
It gives them a different viewpoint—the viewpoint of the buyer. 
It generates enthusiasm with them. It sells the store to the 
employees the same as it does to outsiders. 

Years ago it was possible for the merchant to meet personally 
all of the people who were a part of, or who came into his store, 
and this contact enabled him to have the confidence of the 
community. As the business grew, the personal element was 
pushed farther and farther into the background until at last the 
merchant himself became so busy with the main details of run- 
ning a large establishment that it was not possible for him to be 
on the floor of his store at all. 

Human nature never changes. There is always that desire 
to have attention, or to be catered to. 

The large city store feels the need for a store publication even 
more keenly than stores in medium-sized towns. The store 
publication fits admirably into this void created by taking the 
personal element to a big extent out of retail selling, and it not 
only takes the place of personal contact, but also elevates the 
plane of store’s publicity; raises the standard of merchandising; 
kills adverse propaganda; helps solve the store’s problems; 
gets away from cut-price appeal. It smooths out peaks and 
valleys in sales, strengthens newspaper and other forms of 
publicity, leads people to think with you—centers the minds on 
your store, policies, and merchandise. It builds prestige and 
confidence, making your newspaper advertising sell more. 

It is a show window to send into the home. 

It is a monthly style show. 
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It establishes the store as a style authority and a style center. 

It is a cultivator of your trade territory. 

It carries the spirit of friendliness. 

It helps you hold the trade you have and build from that. 

It balances and advertises your advertising. 

It educates, amuses, inspires, and enthuses the customer. 

It adds character and distinction to the store. 

It emphasizes the store’s individuality. 

It carries more “‘give-and-serve”’ and less “ grab-your-dollar” 
spirit. It appeals to every buying impulse of the woman, who 
buys 90 per cent. of the merchandise for the home. 

We must build our business on a more substantial basis, a 
solid rock foundation of class, quality, distinction in merchan- 
dising, and publicity, instead of on the shifting sands of price, 
price comparison, exaggerated claims, red-figure sales. 


Givine “‘Goop Looks” Its Proper PLACE 


BY MISS CATHERINE MCNELIS 
Advertising Manager, Fowler, Dick & Walker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EVERYONE acknowledges the profit in making retail advertis- 
ing represent careful merchandising, more appealing copy, 
cleaner type treatment, more orderly lay-outs, and more intelli- 
gent presentation. But stores which practise these principles 
are still in the minority, and retail advertising still suffers from 
a physical disorderliness which industrially reduces its benefits. 

Nor will retail advertising reach its greatest effectiveness until 
standards are raised universally. So much of it is thoughtlessly 
done. Even though you may be the one advertiser in your 
city whose advertising is well presented, the carelessness or 
wastefulness of your competitors reduces the pull of your own 
copy. In the two attributes of an advertisement—what it 
says and how it says it—the “how” means much in the final 
accounting of returns. 

Wouldn’t it make a difference to you if you picked up your 
favorite morning or evening paper and found it, instead of 
a shrieking, unkempt mass of unlovely advertisements—found 
clean, straightforward presentations not only easy but pleasant 
to read? And do you think the laymen who know nothing of 
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advertisements and care less, are much less susceptible to the 
confusion or the order of our newspaper pages? It is my 
opinion that good advertisements side by side with yours will 
increase the productiveness of yours—just as pretty homes and 
gardens on the same street as yours, and similar businesses near 
yours, increase the value of your property. So you ought to 
be interested in spreading the doctrine of advertisements clean 
in their appearance, as well as in what they say! 

To my mind, the most important rule to be observed in plan- 
ning the appearance of an advertisement is order! Because the 
eye can attend to only a few objects at a time, and order means 
ease in reading. Besides, the simpler and more orderly an 
arrangement, the more quickly an idea will get your attention. 


MERCHANDISING THE ADVERTISEMENT 


BY GEORGE B. FORRISTALL 
Advertising Manager, Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co., Houston, Tez. 


WE HAVE all seen so-called advertising which at first glance 
seems to sweep us off our feet. Perhaps a pretty picture and 
some copy; but is it advertising? Does it have a merchandising 
message back of it? Is it a real exposition of the buy-and-sell 
idea? Has the advertising manager responsible for it worked 
out the entire scheme? Is there some great underlying selling 
idea behind it? Has the advertising manager promoted an 
event that really is meant to sell goods? Has he presented it 
in such a way that it will cause potential customers to come to 
the store, inspect windows, see the displays inside, and be 
thoroughly sold by properly trained salespeople who know the 
goods? 

Merchandising the advertisement means simply to write 
advertising that will put the buyer in a mood whereby the 
properly schooled salespeople may sell the goods after the 
customer enters the store. It means putting common sense in 
advertising. 

In writing our advertising do we simply look at the space 
bought as so much paper to be covered with pictures and type, 
or do we look upon it as the means of reaching a given quantity 
of a certain class of people and upon which we must place a 
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message that will either sell our goods or the services which our 
respective stores have to offer? 

Do we think that because we are able to get a pretty picture 
that appeals to our sense of beauty, and string under it a verita- 
ble flower garden of words that may mean something, and yet 
sometimes do not, that it will sell our goods? We must not for- 
get that in the last analysis we are in business for one thing, 
and that is to make money by the buying and selling of goods at 
a profit. 

How many times have we seen so-called institutional copy 
that seems to start nowhere and goes the same place? Yet it is 
just as essential as merchandise copy to the growing store in a 
growing city. Hudson’s in Detroit used the highest type of 
institutional advertising that I have seen—a famous series of 
full pages which pictured the progress of Detroit from a civic 
standpoint. This campaign was a case of merchandising in its 
broadest sense. The institutional copy was interspersed with 
sound merchandising copy that definitely offered for sale such 
goods as Hudson’s had to sell. 

Many retail stores do no advertising of this type, but stick 
strictly to merchandising; every inch of their copy is replete 
with selling ideas. We see merchandising carried to the nth 
degree by such stores as Rich’s of Atlanta and Filene’s of 
Boston. Every piece of copy coming from their advertising 
offices simply brims over with clever merchandising ideas. 
You see promotions of single departments that have sound 
merchandising principles back of them. Not sales as we have 
known them, but promotions in which a single department is 
taken and put forward in such a way as to dominate the city in 
its particular line. Back of this copy we find a close tie up of 
the merchandising forces of the store with its promotional de- 
partments. 

We see in advertising a greatly increasing amount of properly 
merchandised copy. More and more are stores closely tying 
up in their advertising related lines of goods. We see before 
Easter promotions of apparel and all the necessary accessories 
for the Easter costume. Here is a typical case of merchandising. 
The advertising manager weeks before has consulted with the 
buyers of the various departments such as ready-to-wear, shoes, 
millinery, gloves, hosiery, and sc forth, and working closely 
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with them produced an advertising campaign designed not 
only to sell the Easter frock, but all that goes with it, even the 
Easter gifts and possibly the new prayer book. Then, by 
codperating closely with the display department and the educa- 
tional department in the preparations of window and store 
displays, and training of employees, produced a merchandising 
scheme that simply cannot fall down. 

It takes a real merchant to buy the right goods at the right 
prices. If he does that the goods can be sold at a profit. But 
if the merchandise is not right or the price is wrong no advertis- 
ing man can move it at a legitimate profit, and he should not be 
expected to. 

The advertising people who spend an increased amount of 
time working with the merchandise departments and studying 
their problems and the public taste can be far more productive 
in their advertising work. By doing this, they will greatly in- 
crease their value and importance to their employers and elevate 
advertising to the point where it belongs. 


LIFTING THE ADVERTISING LEVEL OF THE BASEMENT STORE 


BY MISS HARRIET GOODSITE 
Advertising Department, LaSalle & Koch Co., Toledo, O. 


Tue fact that Downstairs Store customers shop shrewdly, 
unerringly selecting the best values first from special purchases, 
convinces us that these are not people who must buy whatever 
is offered by the Downstairs Store because it is cheaper, but 
rather are the discriminating spenders of smaller incomes— 
the kind of folk who make up the masses of every average city. 

Our Downstairs Store uses no comparative prices, letting its 
merchandise stand on its merit alone rather than use compari- 
sons that must often seem exaggerated—even ridiculous. 
Through the genuine worth of the merchandise the Downstairs 
Store has offered, many of its departments have built up a 
steady six-day-a-week trade in dependable regular lines, and 
need not depend upon special purchases to bring the volume 
of their business. 

The things a Downstairs Store buyer buys must have a goodly 
amount of style value. Price may come first in the plans of 
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Downstairs Store customers, but close on its heels comes a 
knowledge of what is good and a demand for the same lines, 
the same colors, the same trimmings that characterize the more 
expensive garments carried in upstairs departments. 

The buyer who lets himself be carried away by a wonderful 
price offer from a manufacturer who has merchandise that is 
plainly of last season’s vintage, or even of undesirable style or 
color, usually finds that merchandise still on his shelves months 
later. And no amount of advertising will move it! In the 
meantime, he has turned his stock several times on things that 
are up to the minute in style—making a smaller margin of 
profit, no doubt, but making that profit regularly, and steadily 
increasing his volume. Beauty in common things has become 
so much a doctrine of America that the style element, even in a 
Downstairs Store, is of paramount importance. 

Our Downstairs Store has its own artist. Through our 
sketches, we do most of our style advertising, for Downstairs 
Store clothes are displayed with much of the same smartness as 
are Upstairs Store models. Less extreme, and done more 
boldly, to fit in with the larger and bolder type faces of a Down- 
stairs Store advertisement—but undeniably smart. 

Perhaps one of the most practical illustrations of the character 
of basement buyers rests in our experience with direct-mail 
advertising, a medium usually reserved for upstairs stores. 
Our mailing list—about 10,000—represents names and addresses 
of both charge and cash customers in the ready-to-wear depart- 
ments and certain of the other departments. Our first ventures 
were with government postcards, naming a courtesy day for 
regular Downstairs Store customers. More recently we have 
used folders, news print circulars, and on one occasion a replica 
of a theater ticket advertising a coat sale. 

By actual check, most of these direct-mail ventures have 
brought returns of three to one as compared with similar sale 
events advertised in the newspapers. And the expense of the 
mailing, including printing, stock, postage, labor is usually 
about 7 per cent. of the sales for the day. 

We sent out 10,000 newsprint circulars with samples of the 
fabric attached, launching a sale of tub alpaca dresses. We 
held an informal style show for the salespeople of the store— 
we washed eight of the dresses and displayed these in the win- 
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dows and in the department where they could be compared 
with the new dresses—we took the best saleswomen from 
other downstairs store departments for the sale, instead of 
bringing in extras of whose ability we knew nothing. 

More than a thousand sold the first day! 

Our everyday, bread-and-butter advertising goes into the 
daily papers. The Downstairs Store cannot afford trick ad- 
vertising. Every advertisement for the Downstairs must bring 
some direct return in dollars and cents. But we can make 
those sale advertisements attractive in lay-out; we can let 
them carry style information as well as the news of worth-while 
savings; we can make them institutional by continually re- 
peating our aim of “better merchandise for less—economy 
always, but never merely cheapness.”’ 


Tue Basis or LARGE VOLUME IN A SMALL TOWN 


BY BOB MOONEY 
President, B. & O. Cash Store, Temple, Okla. 


Ir HAS required more than one advertising medium to create 
a volume of business approximating two million dollars in a 
town of less than one thousand population, but we feel that 
direct-mail advertising is one of the most important mediums | 
we have adopted. Through its assistance the B. & O. Cash 
Store is selling merchandise in every state in the United States. 

To us the principles on which this business has been built 
seem quite simple, and basically they number only two. 

First, in our advertising we never try to describe an item to 
make it appear in the advertising better than it actually is. 
We would rather our customer would be surprised, on receiving 
the merchandise, to find it exactly as good as, or better than, he 
expected for the price he paid. 

Second, we exert every effort to provide the best possible serv- 
ice, the highest quality, and the most reasonable price for that 
quality on every article sold. Our attitude is that the customer 
is right in every transaction, and we make everything good and 
wholly satisfactory to the customer when complaint arises. 

In reaching out for new customers and in holding the trade we 
have, we use advertising in local newspapers and farm journals. 
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A circular letter and printing machine is also an important 
part of our advertising equipment, and a house organ, the 
B. & O. Merchandise News, brings us such results that we feel 
well justified in publishing it in the rather elaborate form 
of a seven-column, eight-page paper. 


Bic-Town ADVERTISING WITH SMALL-TOWN FACILITIES 


BY ROY E. MCKINNEY 
Advertising Manager, Baker-Hemphill Co., San Angelo, Texas. 


Most small-town advertising is classed as “small town” 
because most small-town merchants devote most of their time 
to buying instead of selling. If they would divide their time 
between the two, the results would double themselves in a very 
short time. Selling is as important as buying, and our company 
has proved to its satisfaction that “‘big-town”’ appeal in advertis- 
ing is readily possible by thoughtfully combining available art 
work and type. 

Types used in most small-town composing rooms are the 
same as used by the larger metropolitan papers. It isn’t so 
much the type as how to use the type, and the use of type is to 
the merchant just what his fixtures are to his store. Give just 
as much thought to the selection of them as to your fixtures. 
They are just as important, because they reflect good taste and 
high standards to the public that doesn’t get to see the inside 
of the store. 

One tenth of our annual newspaper appropriation is spent for 
syndicate art work which gives us a selection of cuts that give 
the customer better ideas of what the real merchandise is. It 
is Just as necessary to have a good selection of cuts to illustrate 
ee occ aes as it is to have a good selection of piece goods 
to sell. 

You like to feel the fine quality of your merchandise, pride 
yourself on your selections, and put it in the windows with 
rich, beautifully colored backgrounds and settings. Everyone 
isn’t equally enthused. So, the only way you can arouse their 
enthusiasm is to select an illustration that will best show it to 
your readers, set it off a bit from your copy and surround it with 
white space (the best settings available in newspaper advertis- 
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ing), with just as much care and thought as though your ad- 
vertisement was a window display. Advertising should be so 
true to life that a person can see and almost feel the quality 
of your merchandise. ‘The illustrations you use are 75 per cent. 
of the selling force of your advertisements. Use them correctly, 
with thought, with care, and use lots of them. It is coming to 
be the age of “pictures and prices.” 


MAKING THE TEASER A SALES CHANNEL 


BY R. D. FRIEND 
Advertising Manager, the Pelletier Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


RECOGNIZING the wide public interest in the home-coming of 
the American around-the-world fliers, the Pelletier Company 
used the event in a teaser campaign leading up to an important 
sale, tracing greatly stimulated interest and business to the 
plan. 

The company was preparing to celebrate its forty-third 
anniversary when the airmen were received in Boston. News- 
paper pictures showing notables scanning the heavens for the 
fliers provided the cue, both a slogan and a pictorial theme, 
“Something Is in the Air.”” Seven days before the sale the 
first teaser appeared—airplanes which were mere specks pic- 
tured in the distance but visible enough to show clusters of 
spectators gazing and gossiping. ‘Three lines were ruled off for 
a legend, only the first of which was filled with the word “Some- 
thing. 

T he second advertisement pictured the crowd thickened, a 
few hundred more hats tilting upward toward the trio of fliers. 
The legend was also complete—“‘Something Is in the Air.” 
The suspense was, nevertheless, greater, because no one knew 
yet what it was all about. In the third teaser, one of the 
planes revealed its ultra-modernity - py beginning to spell the 
whirling smoke fumes shaping to a ° 

The teasers, increasing in size, gave way to a full-page state- 
ment ending the suspense. The word-spelling machine was 
soaring away, leaving this message behind: “ Pelletier’s Anni- 
versary Sale.” This was the “Something in the Air”’ now mani- 
fest to the spectators, who, as well as the plane, were pictured 
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within the range of the store building—a compelling climax 
to the series, not merely naming the event, but linking it con- 
cretely with the Pelletier premises. “‘A message from the sky,” 
as the advertisement put it, had been delivered. 

Any teaser campaign has to be made a real mystery and 
thoroughly arouse the interest of the public as well as that of 
the other stores. Another event planned by the Pelletier store 
was heralded with the slogan, “Getting Up Steam.” The 
first advertisement simply showed a big blowing whistle and 
two or three workmen with their backs toward the reader, 
armed with pick-axes and shovels. The second showed a larger 
group of workmen and a little bit more of a building, but still 
there was nothing definite enough about this building to de- 
termine whether it was a store, a factory, or what. The slogan 
for the second was, “Waiting for the Whistle to Blow.”’ The 
third advertisement showed the crowd of workmen having 
increased and the whistle actually blowing with the slogan, 
“Here They Come!” 

By this time the teaser campaign had accomplished its work 
even more thoroughly and satisfactorily than the store had 
planned. Everyone was wondering who was getting up steam, 
what whistle was going to blow, and what the idea was about. 


Purtina Point In FURNITURE APPEAL 


BY MRS. GUY M. LOCKING 
Advertising Manager, the Buckeye Furniture Co., Toledo, O. 


WHEN you can’t see right through the advertising of a store, 
as through a plate-glass window, into the very heart and soul 
of the institution, it is time the advertising had its face washed! 
This process for making the advertising constructively trans- 
parent involves a thorough knowledge of and sympathy with 
both the store and its customers. But such a course is largely 
profitable. 

Based on such a foundation, one furniture company showed a 
50 per cent. increase in volume during the first month of human- 
izing its advertising. The year as a whole, industrially, was 
not fener but to this store it proved a year of comfortable 
pront. 
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My study of a furniture store, its policies and traditions, its 
merchandise and salesmen, and, finally, its customers, has 
proved illuminating. And, for a number of reasons, furniture 
advertising presents many unfortunate features. I find the 
layman hasn’t the slightest conception of furniture values— 
except a vague notion that anything more than $100 is “high” 
and anything less than $10 is “‘reasonable.”” You have bait 
advertising to thank for that. I find that some well-meaning 
folks have furniture stores confused with banks, and that they 
expect to be financed for fabulous periods of time. You have 
credit competition advertising to thank for that. I find that heaps 
of people don’t get into a furniture store once in twenty years, 
and when they do they are so hopelessly out-of-date that it 
takes half a day to educate them to an appreciation of the new 
things. Thank cold-blooded, uninformative, uninteresting ad- 
vertising for that. We need to create more desire and less dis- 
trust. We need more truth and fewer tricks. We should be 
selling pride of ownership instead of just price tags. And we 
would all benefit if we were to stop stretching terms and stretch 
our imaginations for a change. 

Women are always eager for sincere information and sugges: 
tions. They like to feel that they are doing the smart thing, 
that what they buy is the last word. They want to know the 
origin of the design, or the name of the material, so they can 
say casually to an envious friend sometime, “ Yes, I have always 
wanted a pair of Jacobean chairs. They are so sturdy and 
English looking, don’t you think so? They say that the designer 
got his inspiration for these chairs from some rare old pieces in 
a London museum ” and so on. 

Once a woman is sold on a piece of furniture: its charm, its 
comfort, its fashion-rightness, its suitability to her home, and 
the pleasure she is going to get out of it, the price and the terms 
seem to take care of themselves. 

It is desire that sells furniture, just as surely as it is desire 
that sells radio, millinery, cosmetics, or a motor car. But 
furniture stores seem to think that the only way to get more 
business is to take it away from a competitor. To me the 
obvious way to get more business is to widen the market, to 
increase consumption, and to create more desire for better homes 
and finer furniture. You can scream yourselves black in the 
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faee—and I use that expression advisedly—with sales and 
rumors of sales, with promised savings of 25 to 50 per cent., 
with ‘“‘as long as twenty months in which to pay” or with the 
“greatest values in history” and not increase the consumption 
of furniture a penny’s worth. 

It is generally understood, I believe, that it costs from $8 
to $14 to get the name of a new customer on the books. Yet 
the average person only buys furniture twice in a lifetime, once 
when married and once when becoming rich—and both processes 
take about twenty years, I believe—in this light, the high cost 
of ill-advised advertising becomes appalling. 


XIX 
THEATER PROGRAMS OFFER SELECT MARKET 


Audiences for which theatrical producers create entertainment cffer same 
type of customer which thoughtful advertiser seeks—Theater program 
offers advertising vehicle of unusual economy and straight purpose. 


Tue Loaic or THEATER PROGRAM ADVERTISING 


BY E. E. BRUGH 
President Clyde W. Riley Advertising System, Chicago 


A VHEATRICAL producers have automatically created a dis- 
tinction for theater programs as an advertising medium, 
because through long experience they have learned to pro- 

vide entertainment for two classes of audience: Those who are 
able to pay for their enjoyment, and those who are willing to 
pay for it. This combined audience forms the market of pre- 
ferred prospects which practically all manufacturers desire, and 
in Chicago, as an example, there is a monthly “circulation”’ of 
more than six hundred thousand—representing attendance at 
the leading theaters of the city. 

These select buyers, counted as they are among Chicago’s 
population, are not thoroughly covered by the use of any par- 
ticular group of magazines, nor are they all reached profitably 
through any one Chicago newspaper. The advertising value 
of any publication must be judged solely by its ability to cover 
a desired portion of the population and at a moderate cost. 
Theater programs do it more efficiently than any other form of 
media, as shown in this analysis. 

Magazine advertising is not as important in Chicago as in 
other large centers, owing to a decided drop in magazine circula- 
tion in comparison to population, and there are so many good 
newspapers in Chicago that it is impossible to cover this market 
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completely without using all of them, which naturally entails an 
expense almost prohibitive to the advertiser. No single news- 
paper, however, completely covers the market in which theater 
programs function, for readers of theater programs are auto- 
matically selected from the more influential worthwhile city 
circulation of each newspaper. 

The advertiser who uses mass publicity for a product that 
has universal appeal is not advertising economically, because 
he fails to take advantage of the importance of leadership. 

Almost every merchant, consciously or unconsciously, divides 
his patronage into classes, and invariably caters to the class 
that lends atmosphere and prestige to his business. Their 
acceptance of his merchandise exerts a tremendous influence 
upon the buying habits of others who guide even their mode of 
living from precedent established by the leaders. 

There is bound to be some waste in advertising, but there is no 
economy in using a medium of enormous circulation and wide- 
spread distribution to advertise a product which is sold and 
meant to sell only to a limited number of that medium’s circula- 
tion. Owing to their strict class distribution, the advertising 
pages of theater programs are necessarily confined to national 
manufacturers and local stores whose offerings have a quality 
appeal, the presentation of quality and service being more 
important factors in selling than the actual outlay of money. 
So, in the large cities such as Chicago, theater programs, by 
their very unique and automatic selection of a very worthwhile 
market, fit snugly into the niche between national and local 
advertising campaigns. 

At every theatrical performance a combined period of thirty 
minutes, during intermissions and before the call of “curtain,” 
is available to theater-program advertisers, during which the 
reader is otherwise unoccupied. And the frame of mind of the 
reader is all-important to the receptiveness of any advertisement. 
Considerable emphasis is laid on the unusual combination of 
these important moments of complete relaxation in an environ- 
ment that instills a desire for articles that promise both quality 
and service. The actual transaction is guided by the adver- 
tisers’ ability to interest rather than to await a more remote 
financial condition that would otherwise determine the time of 
purchase. 
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The advertising pages of theater programs are eagerly read 
by theater patrons, and this all-important phase of successful 
advertising can be definitely checked within the theater itself. 
No other publication offers this opportunity, because all proof 
of reader-interest on general advertising must be assumed, or 
taken for granted based on limited surveys and canvass. Such 
surveys can be at most only a sample test, whereas in the 
theater it is possible for an individual to witness the reader 
attention of the entire audience, as well as judge the character 
and buying ability of the audience. Moreover, the majority 
of theater patrons preserve the program for future reference that 
gives an extended “life” to its advertising value. Unlike other 
mediums, the advertising announcements do not compete with 
editorial matter for reader attention. 


Reacuine Purcuasinac Powsr 


BY RALPH TRIER 
President, New York Theater Program Corporation, New York City 


THEATER programs well deserve from advertising agencies 
and advertisers both national and local a recognition of the 
intrinsic value possessed by this form of advertising, based, 
as it is, on the character of circulation combined with its volume. 
Fundamentally, it is unsound for an advertiser to use a medium 
whose sole claim is in the volume of its circulation, for unless 
combined with that volume is a character of circulation, the 
volume can produce little in the way of actual return. 

Some advertisers, a few publishers, and a great many advertis- 
ing men define “‘class”’ or “quality” circulation as though it 
had some reference to, or bearing on, the social standing of those 
who comprise it. But the term really means circulation among 
that part of the population who have enough money to buy 
what they need or want. As opposed to it, there is ““mass” 
or “quantity” circulation, which means circulation among that 
part of the population who have not. 

It is perfectly obvious to anyone who will take the trouble to 
investigate that in the theater sometime during the theatrical 
season are congregated practically all of the consumers of quality 
products in the territory occupied by that theater. So, funda- 
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mentally, the use of theater-program advertising is based purely 
on economic reasoning. 

If advertising itself is productive, then it must follow that 
that form of advertising which reaches the greatest number of 
the right kind of people at the lowest cost must be the most 
productive form of advertising, if it is honest and dependable. 
In no other form of advertising, or in no other medium, is the 
exclusion of the don’t-count population so thoroughly and 
automatically taken care of, and therefore, in no other form of 
advertising is there so little waste circulation for which the ad- 
vertiser must pay. 

The development of the program has perhaps been greater in 
New York than in other and smaller communities, and experi- 
ences in this development have shown that program publishers 
must follow the lead of the standard publications both in the 
ethical conduct of their business as well as in the mechanical 
work in order to secure a basis of recognition which will provide 
each of them with a share of the national advertising to which 
they are entitled. 


XX 


HOW WOMEN HAVE PROGRESSED IN 
ADVERTISING 


Success of women has demonstrated fallacy in old traditions about women’s 
place in business—Opportunity always open as women juctify their ability 
and maintain self-confidence—The title ““A. W. as a new mark in 
women’s advancement—How she codperates in organized advertising. 


ADVERTISING, A Berirtinc FIELD ror WOMEN 


BY MRS. CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 
Director of Publicity, H. R. Mallinson & Co. Inc., New York City 


HERE is every reason why women should be as success- 

ful as men in developing and furthering advertising as a 

force in world progress, particularly because women are 
born advertisers. ‘They love to shop, they love to talk about 
it, and since there are more than thirty-six million women in 
this country, they comprise a buying public of such vast in- 
fluence that it is difficult to estimate the power they wield. 
They buy 96 per cent. of the dry goods—and remember that in 
this country alone the department stores in 1923 did a business 
exceeding thirty-five billion dollars. They buy 87 per cent. 
of the food-stuffs and 67 per cent. of the automobiles. There 
is scarcely a product where woman’s influence may not determine 
the purchase. 

To present, therefore, the merchandise of the world to this 
mammoth buying power is indeed an awe-inspiring responsibil- 
ity. If in the achieving of this herculean task women may not 
have come to the fore with the prominence of their masculine 
prototypes, possibly it is because fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread. 

Yet women in advertising—as in all professions and businesses 
—have had to hurdle that most formidable of harriers— 
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tradition: the tradition that woman’s place is in the home and 
the tradition that because she is not the product of generations 
steeped in business she cannot possibly divine its laws and 
workings. 

To win even the opportunity to compete with men, women 
have had to demonstrate their superior aptitude and ability, 
but even men will admit that it takes a woman to understand 
a woman. Even we don’t always fathom their reasoning, for 
the ways of women are as their numbers, but we do speak the 
same language; we do possess the same viewpoint. It will vary 
with our needs and environment, but fundamentally it is fem- 
inine. And there is a difference between the masculine and the 
feminine viewpoint, intangible and difficult as it is to explain. 

Then, too, we are fellow users of the merchandise we are 
advertising, or we should be, for constant use reveals new uses. 
And we can, therefore, present it with a sympathy and an un- 
derstanding that visualize the where and the how and the 
why—so all-important in arresting the attention and holding the 
interest of women consumers. 

Study the type of advertising presentment women really 
read and act upon. You will find that illustration and copy 
both reflect life as the consumer knows it. She can easily fit 
herself into the picture. The product is thus brought very 
directly and very personally to her. And the more lifelike the 
illustration, the more informative the copy—for this reason I 
advocate the newsy editorial style—the more convincing and 
the more authentic and more acceptable the advertising becomes 
to these women—the shoppers of the world. 

I believe women are naturally more conscientious—at any 
rate in business; possibly because we haven’t been in the game 
so long that our sense of give and take has become dulled. To 
us the word “‘service”’ has a very real and active meaning. 

Right here is where I believe women have made a real contri- 
bution to world progress in advertising. They have looked 
facts straight in the face. They have frankly and honestly 
sized up the situation. Let us take, for example, the advertising 
of household equipment. No one will deny the revolution in 
woman’s sphere that the improvements in household equipment 
have brought about. But why has there followed this un- 
fortunate reaction in the selling of them? 
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Truly, wasn’t it because they were oversold? And who made 
the extravagant, often absurd claims for miracles they couldn’t 
possibly make good on? You can’t tell me that any woman 
claimed that with a vacuum cleaner a five-room house could be 
cleaned in half an hour. She wouldn’t have overlooked the 
fact that dust is bound to come in from outside and settle on the 
mantelpieces, the pictures, and the furniture. Nor did she 
dress up the woman who lolls beside the washing machine, for 
she knows that even though all a woman has to do is to touch 
the button to start the machine, it isn’t going to hang the clothes 
line, collect the clothes pins, prepare the bluing, and take care 
of the dozen and one steps in the process of washing. Certainly 
not. Women know their sex, and they realize just how literally 
and personally women take their advertising and merchandising, 
and how quickly and easily they can lose their faith in a product 
when it doesn’t make good on the wonders promised for it. 

It is from claims like this that clever, understanding women 
are to-day endeavoring to extricate the manufacturers of house- 
hold equipment. You don’t hear very much about them. They 
are not shouting about the size of the advertising appropriation 
or the pages they are placing in the Saturday Evening Post. 
But if this confidence of women in the efficiency of household 
equipment is to be restored it will be through their woman-to- 
woman, frank, truthful presentment of the benefits to be de- 
rived from a commonsense, sane adoption of such equipment. 

Likewise there is scarcely a fruit or vegetable that grows that 
has not been raised from a lowly, often obscure place in the daily 
menu and so metamorphosed by women through the ingenious 
and yet practical suggestions for variations in their use that it 
has become a coveted delicacy. Fruits and vegetables un- 
dreamed of by our grandmothers have been transported from 
the remote corners of the earth and to-day appear on the tables 
of even the modest households everywhere. With the result 
that the cultivation of prunes, raisins, oranges, apples, rice, 
—the list is endless—and the attendant processes of canning, 
pickling, drying, concentrating, extracting, and the like, have 
developed into thriving industries, bringing trade and prosperity 
to every quarter of the globe. 

Nor can we afford to overlook a tribute to the women who 
are devoting their energies and talents to research work amongst 
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the women of the household, especially those off the beaten 
path and not so easily reached with the written word. This 
is the day of research, and probably no one factor has more 
effectually spurred on world’s progress. Along this line women 
have been signally successful. They work ardently in the quest 
of facts, of conditions as they are, and because they are sympa- 
thetic and understanding, sisters under the skin, women do not 
hesitate to pour out their hearts to them. The results are of 
incalculable value to manufacturers who are spending millions 
of dollars to reach these householders. Many a flourishing busi- 
ness to-day owes its very life-blood to the feminine logic, based 
on research revelations, which was injected into it by women. 

Similarly, in the personnel of business an increasing number 
of capable women hold high place—in the realm of home eco- 
nomics and domestic science, of course, and it may be argued that 
this field is one of essentially feminine appeal. However, it isa 
woman who is responsible for the advertising of a widely known 
automobile tire; and women are recording enviable achievement 
as advertising managers of men’s furnishings stores, of magazines, 
metropolitan dailies, and not only are women filling highly 
specialized positions in practically all advertising agencies of 
repute, but many women are conducting successful advertising 
agencies under their own management and financial responsi- 
bility. As advertising managers for department stores we have 
a broad representation, and women are even carrying the re- 
sponsibility of advertising for wholesale houses. 

But we cannot pay tribute widely enough to all women who 
occupy a definite place in advertising progress, because in many 
instances their lights are under the bushel of some man’s repu- 
tation. From some viewpoints this may be commendable, but 
it does not promote the fame of women in advertising, and here 
is where women should take account of stock. One reason so 
comparatively few women have attained high places in adver- 
tising is because the others do not look at advertising with a 
broad enough viewpoint. They haven’t been willing to throw 
all their energies, their thoughts, their very being into making 
a success of their work. Many of them haven’t even a goal 
toward which they are aspiring. Yet no man would expect 
to succeed in his career if he accepted it as nonchalantly and 
casually as so many women do. 
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When we assume responsibilities as exacting, aS compre- 
hensive, in scope, and as far-reaching in results as advertising, 
we must be prepared for them. We must bend every effort to 
advance ourselves by attaining a cultural background and by 
keeping ourselves in close touch with all changes and develop- 
ments in the world of commerce, of industry, and of finance, 
develop that news sense which is the greatest single asset in 
advertising and merchandising: we must strain to perfect our- 
selves in all allied branches; we must keep ourselves alert and 
our minds open, and we must cultivate such human qualities 
as constructive thought, persistence, tact, capacity for work, 
earnestness, loyalty, and common sense. 


Women Must Justiry PuAce in BusINEss 


BY MRS. MIRIAM A. FERGUSON 


Governor of Texas 


As A co-worker—a woman governor, walking where men have 
walked alone and sitting alone where men have sat—I know 
something of the struggles you have had and something of the 
obstacles you have overcome—struggles and obstacles the more 
difficult of conquering since you are women. 

We have worked hard that women should be allowed their 
present places, but work, once accomplished, becomes only a 
background; our mistakes have been made that we may profit 
by them in the future, that our younger sisters and our daughters 
may benefit by our past. 

To-day is the time when we may lay our plans for the future, 
when we may look well at the great problems that lie before all 
business women, for women have a greater problem than men. 
We are new to our work and we face the criticisms of those well- 
meaning masculine souls who gave us this new employment 
with just a little more than fear and trembling. They like us, 
do the men; they will all stand right up in meeting and declare 
that the world cannot get along without us—but they are still 
a little worried that in some of the new work we seem to be able 
to get along without them: 

We really cannot blame the men; they have had their own 
way so long and we have cheered them so resoundingly that we 
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have only ourselves to blame. And after all, they are a side 
issue in our future. They have given us our chance; now it is 
time for us to prove that our talk about the chance was not 
just talk. We have a serious business before us. 

I believe that women may do great things for the business 
world. It is an old thing to talk of woman’s intuition and her 
keen grasp on the little things of life. Yet wherever you find a 
successful woman, you find a woman who has taken her womanly 
ways along with her into her business world; a woman who has 
solved her problems with her heart as well as her head; a woman 
who has not allowed maudlin sentiment to over-balance her 
belief in kindliness and justice and fair play. 

This does not mean that I condone the mannish woman. If 
a woman is going to be mannish, let her stay away from me. 
God made us women and gave us rare opportunities as women; 
let the men profit by their own peculiar little mannerisms. 
There is no excuse for the woman in business unless she is going 
to stay a woman there. If she is going to ape men, let her stay 
at home and let the men keep right on as they have been going. 
We made our plea to get into the business world that we might 
better it. If we are going to do just as the men have done, we 
certainly cannot do better than they have done. 

I heartily commend the woman who has the fighting heart in 
her, who will leave the peaceful, quiet ways of her grandmothers 
to battle against unknown odds, and who has the courage to keep 
on fighting until she succeeds. I congratulate her, I honor her, 
and Iam proud of her. Iam glad I live to-day, rather than fifty 
years ago, that I may see the things we women have started. 
Let us build wisely and well, that the next generations may go 
on to finer deeds and firmer building. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE AS A WorKING TooL 


BY CARL HUNT 
Manager, A. A. C. of W., New York City 


No ont who has observed the development of the advertising 
business would question the place of women in it, but, as a rule, 
a woman is not paid as well in the business as a man who does 
precisely the same work and who accomplishes no more. And 
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while there are many reasons, as well as many excuses, for this 
condition, one of the reasons, I believe, is that in many instances 
women are not properly sold on their own ability. 

In New York and some of the other larger cities it is a common 
thing, nowadays, for a woman, after being employed in advertis- 
ing for some years, to strike out for herself, in her own little 
business, where she can get all she earns, because she feels (and 
often justifiably) that she has not been paid what she was worth. 
These women usually make good, because they take their work 
seriously and work hard. 

But if they were a little more aggressive in presenting their 
own value they might not have to do this. A great many 
women are not self-confident enough, apparently, to sell their 
ability to their associates in advertising. Yet the advertising 
woman does have a place in the business, and a position of 
growing importance it is, too. Just so long as women do most 
of the buying and influence most of the rest of it, women will 
continue to have an important place in the business, because a 
woman understands the buying motives of other women better 
than a man. If she will study selling appeal as a man of equal 
mental attainments studies it, she can write better advertising 
copy than that man, I believe. 

From my observation, the woman’s way up in the advertising 
business is through copy writing. She has a natural advantage 
there, which can become the entering wedge. And this, if she 
will be alert to her opportunities, can lead into other advertising 
activities. 

A good many women fear that if they assert their ability, they 
will do themselves and other advertising women more harm 
than good. Perhaps that is true. But if they would more 
often be in the position of assuming, rather than asserting, their 
ability, they would get on more rapidly in the business. 


BESTOWING AN APPROPRIATE TITLE 


BY LOU EB. HOLLAND 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


WHEN mere Mary Jones became distinguished as Mary Jones, 
A. W., it became one of the most significant events which mark 
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the progress of modern business and advertising in its effort 
more efficiently to serve the sensible and sensitive public. 

In the span of only a few years, Mary Jones, A. W., has be- 
come an appreciated and essential factor in organized advertis- 
ing. She has injected a new note into many a campaign, 
making it ring with greater enthusiasm and sincerity, which 
has echoed a new tinkle in the cash register. 

The affixing of A. W. to her name has distinguished Mary 
Jones with a mark as indicative of ability, achievement, of 
honor and service as any M.A., B.A., LL.D., or other honor 
which our great institutions of learning can confer upon ambi- 
tious woman. For, broadly speaking, Advertising Woman is 
perhaps the greatest title that woman can achieve in the business 
world to-day. It is, or should be, recognized as the degree 
business confers upon one to whom has been entrusted the most 
sacred and responsible factor of their service—for next to the 
making of honest goods, that will give full value to the pur- 
chaser, the honest and sincere selling of these goods is of prime 
importance. Advertising Woman should be recognized as a title 
of distinction and recognition of ability to render an invaluable 
service to commerce and humanity. 

‘Woman’s versatility—her ability to understand and master 
details—her keen judgment of values—her intuition—her sense 
of justice and truth—as well as her own individual, personal 
style of expression which flows so fluently from her pen or brush 
—have opened all doors of the advertising profession where she 
is to-day doing such creditable work in raising the standards of 
living for the masses and at the same time rendering a most 
valuable service to industry. 

Advertising Woman is a title to be seriously cherished and 
seriously conferred—it is an honor and a responsibility. There 
are no limits to woman’s possibilities in this profession, for there 
are no limits to advertising. As advertising broadens the scope 
of its service, the advertising woman’s sphere and responsibili- 
ties and possibilities will broaden. 

The manufacturer or seller who seeks a market for any of the 
thousand and one things which comprise the famous 85 per cent. 
of the world’s: merchandise which fair woman buys—or he who 
seeks new markets or new uses for old products of service will 
soon not feel he has done his product full justice until he has 
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consulted the experienced advertising woman—for advertising 
history is full of stories where saleswomanship has unearthed 
new advertising appeals—new uses—new markets which have 
materially altered and increased the efficiency of sales plans. 

The fact that advertising attracts the thinking woman—the 
versatile—the alert—the serious, keen-minded woman is a trib- 
ute to the profession and a compliment to such a group of 
women who have chosen the profession which above all others 
is in its broadest sense a profession of service. 

Whether from the advertising manager’s desk of the modern 
store or manufacturer’s plant she speaks with convincing sin- 
cerity—in the bustling agency she dispenses copy with the fem- 
inine ring, digs out essential facts in the name of research— 
buys space with the same analytical care which has made the 
American woman the world’s shrewdest buyer, or in turn sells 
space and service to those whom it will best serve—in the artist’s 
studio depicts with beauty and accuracy products to tempt the 
eye of the buyer—or in the expert’s kitchen and laboratory 
tests and tries with infinite care products old and new to prove 
service and practicability—in any of these or the innumerable 
other places where the advertising woman serves the profession 
and the public—unless she—or, in fact, the advertising man— 
has the highest ideals of service, the fullest measure of success 
cannot be attained. 

By the same token will the sincere advertising woman, the 
woman of vision and service, become the greatest among busi- 
ness women, as long as she fully appreciates the responsibilities 
along with the honor which becomes hers when she affixes A. W. 
to her name. By eternal vigilance to find new ways and 
methods to serve the master of all our business success—the 
powerful yet kindly and easily persuaded public—will she win 
and retain the right to this worthy title. 

Service begets success. Because advertising is a profession 
of service it is fast becoming the greatest among professions, 
and will continue to be the greatest as long as we keep in mind 
the words of Him who said, “He that is greatest among you, 
let him be your servant.” 
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WoMEN’s ProaRrEss IN ORGANIZED ADVERTISING 


BY MISS ETHEL B. SCULLY 
Morris Fox & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tue Woman’s Conference is well worthy of our support and 
confidence because women in the business of advertising have a 
message for each other. Just as men want to get their feet under 
the table and their elbows on top and talk over those masculine 
problems that confront them, so we women need to meet and 
talk over our problems. When we come to discussing field 
matters, the biggest problem is to obtain greater codperation 
between local men’s and women’s clubs. We have our joint 
meetings, and we can get together and go forward as human 
beings when we want to put a certain bit of subject matter 
across. Those problems are going to come up, and we must 
stand as a federation and as a whole, we must look at the matter 
from every light if we are going to carry on and help our fellow 
sisters who come along to step rung by rung up the ladder of 
advertising. 

While each club in the Federation has its individual welfare to 
safeguard, the member clubs cannot afford to become interested 
only in their specific and intimate problems, forgetting that 
they are part of a large organization to which they are not only 
responsible but from which they draw a large portion of vital 
organization life-blood. 

Nineteen women’s advertising clubs, including one in London, 
England, constitute the Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs of the World, with a paid-up membership of more than 
twelve hundred. 

Eleven of the nineteen clubs were represented at the Federa- 
tion conference held in connection with this convention on 
Tuesday, May 12, 1925. 

For the year we have instituted and accomplished the follow- 
ing results: 

1. One club of seventy active members, the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Houston, Tex., who, in less than a year, have 
so perfected their organization that we have had one of the best 
conferences in our history. 

2. Contact: Heretofore the chairmanship of the Federation 
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has been a more or less functionary position calling only for the 
preparation of the convention program, and the presiding at 
the conference. It seemed to me that greater responsibility 
and additional duties should be lodged with the Federation 
chairman, and with this view Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, elected 
chairman of the Federation in London in 1924, coincides. 
Owing to her hearty codperation, we have secured: 

a. Regular bulletining of the clubs from officers of your 
board representative and the chairman. Fifteen of the nine- 
teen clubs have been in active communication with us. 

b. The institution of new news sheets by many clubs who 
have heretofore depended solely upon secretary’s notices; 
and the receipt from clubs! by the executive officers of their 
monthly news sheets. I wish here to make particular mention 
of the new Ad Chat of the young but growing Detroit Club. 

c. Needed by-laws revisions which are attached to this 
report. 

d. Written reports of club presidents which were filed 
with the chairman before the conference and viséd. By 
action of the conference, the reading of these reports was 
eliminated, but the important and novel activities will be 
extracted, printed, and bulletined to all clubs. 

e. A conference of real meat and merit. 

f. Owing to action of the conference, much attention will 
be directed this coming year to vigilance work. 

Much stress is being laid upon the importance of educational 
and vigilance work in the Associated Clubs. Women have 
long been credited with a particular aptitude for educational 
work. For this reason it seems to me that now, if ever, addi- 
tional stress should be laid upon the importance of encouraging 
and adding new Women’s Advertising Clubs. 

Organized advertising methods in women’s clubs and the 
problems of women members have called for much well-merited 
attention during the past year, and we must carry the work for- 
ward into the coming year. Closer contacts and stronger sym- 
pathies will go far toward helping solve the problems confronting 
us not only in organized advertising, but in our individual work. 


XXI 
THE ORGANIZATION SIDE OF ADVERTISING 


Vigilance movement gains momentum through incorporation—A statistical 
viewpoint on A. A. C. of W. actinities—The National Advertising Com- 
mission analyzed—Forward steps in educational work—Staging a suc- 
cessful district convention—The local club—Washington service of associa- 
tion an aid to all business. 


Purtinc VIGILANCE ON A FrrMER FootiInG 


BY HERBERT S. HOUSTON 
Chairman of the Board of Vigilance Trustees, A. A. C. of W., Publisher Our World, New York City 


N THE twenty-first anniversary of the. Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, the Truth movement sponsored by the 
association reaches a new objective, incorporation as 

the “National Better Business Bureau of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World,” which will take over the work of 
the National Vigilance Committee. The new name is regarded 
as more indicative of the committee’s real status to-day as a 
central clearing house for Better Business Bureaus and the han- 
dling of national cases with Bureau codperation. 

There will be fifteen directors of the new incorporation, of 
whom five will be from the Better Business Bureaus, five from 
the more than eleven hundred sustaining members of the As- 
sociation who financed the national work, and five from the 
executive committee representing the Association and its con- 
stituent Clubs and Departments, thus affording adequate and 
equal representation to the three affiliated groups vitally con- 
cerned. This is a step long desired that could not have been 
taken before, but now that it has been accomplished I predict a 
bigger, broader service to advertising, inspiring still greater 
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public confidence in its dependability. Thus do the forces of 
honest advertising march on to the increasing glory and influence 
of the advertising profession. 

There will be no change in procedure at Vigilance head- 
quarters, which has always coéperated actively with the Bu- 
reaus, but there will result a closer codperation, a greater public 
appreciation, and a broader public service. This because rep- 
resentation in the national work afforded codperating units and 
better legal organization, at the same time permanently identi- 
fying the work in the public mind with the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs and keeping its direction within Association ranks 
where it was born, nursed, and developed. 

It is a far cry from the Texas oil-fields to Harvard University. 
But our Vigilance crusade, that swept across this state, has re- 
cently had its crowning recognition in the famous institution of 
learning at Cambridge. ‘This took the form of the Edward W. 
Bok award to the Truth movement by the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard University—an award made 
by a jury of national advertisers, publishers, and advertising 
agency representatives of outstanding prominence. ‘These rep- 
resentatives of the great field of legitimate business paid the 
National Vigilance Committee and the Better Business Bureaus 
a tribute of which this whole body of organized advertising is 
justifiably proud. 

In the words of the jury, the Harvard gold medal was awarded 
to the Truth-in-Advertising movement “for distinguished 
services to American commerce and industry through raising 
the standards of advertising.”’ And in the great school of 
active commercial life the award is being continuously trans- 
lated into practice. Indeed, the very substance of its meaning 
is expressed by business men in every part of the country. 

Perhaps the greatest service ever rendered by the National 
Vigilance Committee to a nation, a state, and a city, was in con- 
nection with removing a cancerous growth on the body of legiti- 
mate business and sound investment. I refer to the oil-stock 
fakers who made this State of Texas their home and place of 
business until the National Vigilance Committee, at the urgent 
request of the honest business interests of Texas and the honest 
public, directed the attention of the Federal Government to 
the situation and, in a drive that shook the country, helped to 
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restore Texas to its proper position in the confidence of the whole 
country. Think of the impression that was being created of 
Texas and of Fort Worth, the center of this nationwide oil-stock 
peddling machine, by reason of the flamboyant promises that 
were made through newspaper advertising and through tons of 
direct-mail literature—promises impossible of fulfilment. What 
would have been the position of Texas to-day had the credulous 
American public been permitted to continue here its wild race 
for riches? What would have happened had no steps been 
taken to check the orgy of stock swindling that was going on in 
this state? As everyone knows, the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee undertook an investigation in the interests of the legiti- 
mate business men of Texas and, as a result, a source of growing 
distrust of this commonwealth and its people was removed. 

Approximately two hundred indictments, growing out of the 
stock-fraud operations in this state, tell their own story. They 
show the need for the protective service afforded American 
business and the public by this great Truth movement. To-day 
Doctor Cook is in the Leavenworth Penitentiary and, sojourning 
in other Federal prisons, are other oil-stock operators who en- 
deavored to capitalize the legitimate oil industry in their 
fraudulent schemes. ‘Texas is not alone in this experience it 
has been through. The National Vigilance Committee has been 
called upon to do similar work in Oklahoma and California, 
where other great oil developments attracted many get-rich- 
quick promoters, eager to counterfeit legitimate business 
methods. In each of these states we have met with the same 
success as here in Texas. Right now we are putting out our 
lines for similar work in the State of Colorado, where it appears 
that another great oil boom, with its subsequent period of flam- 
boyant promotion, may be impending. 

The story of the position and prestige won by the movement 
is told through the great increase in the volume of work handled 
by the headquarters office of the National Vigilance Committee. 
During the last two years intensive effort has been put forth by 
the staff to develop a more efficient service to Better Business 
Bureaus, chambers of commerce, and other organizations that 
look to the National Vigilance Committee as an expert body 
engaged in a specialized field. This work is handled through 
the Service Department, which answers all forms of inquiry 
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that have any bearing on research work or special problems 
involved in the Truth-in-Advertising movement. During the 
year 1923, this Service Department handled 3,358 inquiries, 
which required the development of a report based on information 
already in our files or on what we were able to develop from con- 
tacts established throughout the country. During 1924, this 
same department handled 4,555 inquiries, a net gain of 1,197; 
and March of the current year broke all records for the number 
of inquiries handled in this department. 

In the General Case Department, which takes care of specific 
misuses of advertising copy, 6,216 cases were handled in 1924, 
as against 5,842 in 1923. Most of the Committee’s work is 
handled through correspondence, and here is disclosed probably 
the most striking illustration of the rapidity with which the 
work of the National Vigilance Committee is increasing. During 
the first three months of 1923, the Service and Case departments 
received a total of 2,460 letters; in 1924, over the same period, 
this jumped to 6,094; and the first three months of 1925 showed 
an increase over 1924 of 747 pieces of first-class correspondence. 
During the whole period of 1924, the Filing Department opened 
23,150 letters addressed to the National Vigilance Committee, 
as against 14,866 letters in 1923, these figures excluding letters 
addressed to individuals on the Vigilance Staff. During the 
last year, our Filing Department made out 26,000 index cards 
in connection with Vigilance cases. 

Perhaps the most striking development in the movement ‘a 
day is the growing tendency toward Standards of Practice. In 
the first ten or twelve years of Vigilance work, attention was 
devoted in large part to cases. Then the movement found it- 
self in a position, with this vast accumulation of material on 
hand, to begin to answer a demand for right standards for ad- 
vertisers in their particular lines of business. It has been 
possible in this way to chart pretty definitely the outstanding 
abuses in specific fields of advertising and to point the way to 
their correction. Examples of this fine work are seen in the 
furniture, men’s wear, and, more recently, in the radio field. 
The National Vigilance Committee and the local Bureaus co- 
operate with advertisers to see that standards, after adoption by 
legitimate business, are enforced, and thus the work goes for- 
ward in a sound and progressive way. 
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This tendency to serve specific lines of business is indicated 
in the newer type of educational bulletins now issued by the 
National Vigilance Committee, under the general designation 
of Trade Service reports. These are issued following extensive 
surveys of particular lines of advertising and cover both specific 
problems found in any one field, such as batteries or correspon- 
dence-school copy, and broader problems in the whole field of 
advertising, such as the various types of “knocking copy” 
which tend to impair the credibility of all advertising. 

Our great nation-wide Truth organization, as represented by 
the National Committee and the forty-four Better Business 
Bureaus and commissions, located in forty-four of the principal 
centers of population, shows a really remarkable growth, con- 
vincing proof of its vitality. Even seven years ago it was un- 
usual to find a Better Business Bureau with revenue in excess of 
$5,000 for a year’s work. We now consider it exceptional to 
see a bureau operating on less than $10,000 a year. In cities 
like Detroit, Indianapolis, Buffalo, Boston, Los Angeles, Toledo, 
and Kansas City, appropriations for bureau work total from 
$20,000 to $35,000. In New York we have, as one would expect, 
the largest bureau in the country, devoted to the policing of local 
advertising and salesmanship. This organization, under the 
management of Mr. H. J. Kenner, who has been identified with 
the Vigilance movement almost since its inception, now is 
spending about $100,000 a year in the financial and merchandise 
fields. 

These local bureaus to-day maintain large staffs of experts. 
As an illustration, one man on the staff of the Merchandise 
Section of the New York Bureau devotes practically all of his 
time to radio; another covers a few selected fields such as furni- 
ture and jewelry; and then in the Financial Department we find 
a number of post office inspectors who have brought to the New 
York Bureau many years of actual experience gained on the 
Government’s firing line against promotion frauds. 

It is estimated that as against sixteen paid men in the entire 
National Vigilance Committee and local Better Business Bureau 
fields seven years ago, these organizations now employ approxi- 
mately one hundred trained executives. In other words, as an 
interesting development in this Truth movement, we now have a 
profession consisting of men and women who are devoting their 
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lives to a specialized type of work, as the members of other well- 
known professions do. 


An Insiaut into A. A. C. or W. ActIvitTiEs 


BY JESSE H. NEAL 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. A. C. of W., Executive yun Associated Business Papers, Inc., New York 
uty 


ASSOCIATION activities are so comprehensive, it is sometimes 
difficult to compress them in a picture, but a statistical summary 
of what this organization represents is significant of its breadth. 
Few members of the Associated Advertising Clubs realize, for 
example, that we have in the New York office 12,000 square 
feet of floor space, and employ fifty-six people, busy sometimes 
seven days in the week and some few nights. At the present 
rate we are now sending out from the Headquarters Office 
360,000 letters a year. These letters are going to every part of 
the country and are supplemented by a stream of bulletins and 
various printed matter. 

The budget for the last fiscal year was $295,000, and our ex- 
penditures for eleven months, ending with the end of April, 
were $249,000, or at the rate of $272,000 for the twelve months, 
indicating that we would get through the twelve-month period 
with a balance of about $23,000 in our favor as compared with 
the budget. 

The budget has been itemized, and we have a system of bud- 
get control, but it would take too long to read all of the items. 
Some of the figures on the gradual strengthening of our position 
have been mentioned. At the time of the Atlantic City Con- 
vention we had in cash a balance of $9,000. After the London 
Convention we had a cash balance of $37,000, and when the 
books were closed just before this convention we had a cash 
balance of $47,000. Our total assets for the three periods named 
were $84,000, $143,000, and $166,000, and our surplus for those 
three years was $41,000, $83,000, and $112,000. 

The high esteem in which our work is held by the big business 
men of the country is well exemplified by the fact that our sus- 
taining membership revenue for this year was approximately 
$200,000. We now have as one sustaining member a large 
manufacturing company paying $15,000 a year, this being the 
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second year that such a payment was made, and we have a 
number of other sustaining members paying sums ranging from 
$1,000 to $5,000. 

It is very easy to inspire a sentimental regard for an organiza- 
tion such as this, but it takes concrete performance to make © 
hard-headed business men give up cold cash as they have been 
doing in increasing numbers for several years past. We have 
at the present time 314 Advertising Clubs. We have 22,484 in- 
dividual members, we have 25 Departments in the National 
Advertising Commission, we have 3,036 members of these De- 
partments, members that are not already members of some Club, 
and we have 23,567 club members, or a total membership, 
therefore, of 26,603. 


Tue PLACE oF THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING COMMISSION IN 
ORGANIZED ADVERTISING 


“BY W. FRANK McCLURE 
N. A. C. Chairman, Vice-President Albert Frank & Co., Chicago 


AurHouGH the National Advertising Commission has been 
in existence nearly as long as the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, every now and then we hear the question, “ What 
is the National Advertising Commission?”’ from members of 
clubs as well as from outsiders. 

The accompanying chart, however, graphically presents the 
form and practical workings of the National Advertising Com- 
mission in its relation to organized advertising. 

The entire parent organization—the A. A. C. of W.—com- 
prises the officers and Executive Committee, headquarters’ 
staff, extension and publicity division, the National Vigilance 
Committee, the educational club contact division, and Associated 
Advertising, all functioning for public benefit through the pro- 
tection and promotion of all advertising. 

On the chart, leading up to the Executive Committee, are, 
first, the sustaining members, represented on the Executive 
Committee by Hon. E. T. Meredith. There are approximately 
one thousand of these sustaining members interested in adver- 
tising and in sympathy with the objects of this Association and 
contributing to its support. 
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Then come the Advertising Clubs, 325 in number in cities and 
towns, 17 district organizations, one state association, and the 
Clubs representing foreign countries: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, China, England, France, Germany, Holland, Ireland, 
New Zealand, Scotland, South Africa, and Sweden. 

In the National Advertising Commission proper are Depart- 
ments representing in many instances associations in themselves, 
such as the American Association of Advertising Agencies, the 
Agricultural Publishers’ Association, the Advertising Specialties 
Association, the American Photo-Engravers’ Association, the 
Associated Business Papers, the Associated Retail Advertisers, 
the Association of National Advertisers, the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives. Then there are the Church 
Advertising Department, the Community Advertising Depart- 
ment, Direct-Mail Advertising Association, Directory and Ref- 
erence Media Department, Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
Graphic Arts Association, National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association, the Insurance Advertisers’ Conference, the National 
Association of Employing Lithographers, the National Associa- 
tion of Theater Program Publishers, the National Publishers’ 
Association, Painted Outdoor Advertising Association, the 
Poster Advertising Association, Public Utilities Advertising 
Association, the Religious Press Department, the Screen Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, and the Window Display Advertising 
Association—twenty-five Departments in all. 

The real object of the National Advertising Commission in 
the beginning was to effect standards of practice and to settle 
any difficulties that might arise between the various depart- 
ments of advertising. ‘To-day the work of the Commission has 
gone ’way beyond this. There is not a Department on this 
chart but has submitted to the National Advertising Commis- 
sion, before it was taken into its membership, satisfactory 
standards of practice. We have very little complaint to-day of 
one Department against another, but the work has gone on into 
a much larger field, a field of education. The National Adver- 
tisimg Commission to-day is able to go into various cities and 
hold miniature national conventions three times a year, carrying 
with it its own program. 

The members of the Commission are, in the main, men of such 
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standing that when the Commission meets in a community we 
are easily able to select from our own ranks the program for the 
occasion. In going into various cities we have carried an exhibit 
and besides our business sessions we have presented a program 
which has been open to the public. We have given, we be- 
lieve, in the last four years a great deal of favorable publicity 
to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World by this plan. 

The legislative committee of the Commission is performing a 
very important work, and we hope that as time goes on matters 
pertaining to legislation which affect these twenty-five Depart- 
ments may be so harmonized in the Commission itself that the 
Commission may present a solid front in appearing before 
legislative bodies. 

The exhibits at the A. A. C. of W. conventions are the work of 
the Departments of the National Advertising Commission. 
Clubs, as a rule, make no exhibits. In the main, it is those who 
have the investment in advertising and who represent the 
mediums who prepare our exhibits. 

Within the last year we have adopted a plan of compiling a 
report on business conditions soon after the first of the year, and 
this report is made up from the respective reports of the twenty- 
five Departments of the National Advertising Commission, rep- 
resenting, as they do, all phases of advertising. We recently 
sent out 5,000 copies of a business outlook, gathered from all 
parts of the United States, and it was declared by many who re- 
ceived it, and by publications which printed it, to be one of the 
best and most authoritative reports of the year. 

During the past year a committee of the National Advertising 
Commission, headed by Mr. Frank LeRoy Blanchard of New 
York, compiled material on advertising media so authoritative 
that it is to be used in many educational institutions as a text- 
book. 

We have adopted a plan of asking the twenty-five Depart- 
ments of the Commission to make an annual report on their 
progress and work, and such records of accomplishment show in 
a tangible way the educational work which is going on within the 
Commission, and give a clear picture of what the combined work 
of these twenty-five Departments represents in the progress of 
advertising in one year. 
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EDUCATIONAL WorkK GAINS MomMENTUM 


BY PAUL T. CHERINGTON 
Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson Co., New York City 


WHEN the educational work of the Advertising Clubs began 
twelve or fifteen years ago, it did not have available the valuable 
ally which has been one of the outstanding educational develop- 
ments of recent years—the increase in the number of college 
courses offering specific training for business. This movement 
has been so general that in some colleges it has become difficult 
to maintain a proper enrollment balance between this work and 
that designed for cultural training. 

In some instances local clubs have rendered great aid in 
developing this college work. We now urge the educational 
committees of all clubs situated near any educational institutions 
offering work in advertising or marketing, to confer with the 
college authorities with a view to establishing close codperation 
emphasizing three types of helpful work: 

1. Developing courses to be given in colleges which will be of 
most use to young people engaged in advertising or kindred 
work, or planning to enter this field. 

2. Enriching these courses by making available illustrative 
material from advertising practice, and by helping in the conduct 
of research investigations by students. 

3. Helping the college authorities to place in suitable positions 
those students who have completed the training offered. 

The Educational Committee believes that wherever this co- 
operation can be established it will prove of utmost value to the 
clubs, and that whatever else is undertaken this phase of the 
eee should be regarded of prime importance wherever practic- 
able. 

_ In some instances it will be found feasible to get these 
institutions to conduct either regular college work or exten- 
sion work expressly for or under auspices of the clubs, and 
no effort should be spared to get all available help from trained 
educators. ; 

_ For those clubs in which no such codperation with colleges 
is practicable, we have prepared some courses to be conducted 
by club members for those who are interested in the study of 
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advertising problems. There are now eleven such courses 
offered: 

1. Elements of Advertising—Osborn. 

2. Personal Elements of Retail Selling—Ruth Leigh. 

3. Retail Store Management—Ruth Leigh. 

4. The Language of Business (An elementary course in Busi- 
ness English)—Cherington and Winternitz. 

5. Direct-Mail Advertising—Robert E. Ramsay. 

6. Show-Card Writing—John H. DeWild. 

Two new courses were adopted last fall, namely: 

7. Advertising Copy—George B. Hotchkiss. 

8. Retail Selling and Advertising—S. Roland Hall. 

9. Introduction to Advertising—Brewster and Palmer. 

These courses are based on three of the most notable new 
books in the advertising field published during the past year, 
and we felt particularly fortunate to be able to offer courses 
prepared by the authors of these books, and designed by them 
to help those interested in these subjects to get full advantage of 
class discussions under skilled direction, making practical use of 
the material in them. 

10. Training for Retail Clerks—W. W. Charters. 

Within the past few months, additional specific work for the 
training of retail sales clerks has been developed by the Com- 
mittee. 

In the club report of Portland, Oregon, an interesting feature 
of the work has been a monthly session described as an Oregon 
Industries Program. The Secretary of the Club describes these 
meetings as follows: 


We have been interested, as a program committee, since the writer has been 
chairman, in featuring once a month an Oregon Industries program, wherein an 
industry within the boundaries of our state will be represented by capable, suc- 
cessful men in an explanation of how they did it, what the potential and natural 
possibilities are for the manufacture and distribution or development of the vari- 
ous major industries. For instance, we had a lumber program recently, wherein 
the chief forester of the Northwest spoke on Forestry; one of the largest and most 
successful manufacturers of lumber dealt with the manufacture and distribution 
of lumber, and a recognized authority of the railroad took a few minutes on the 
same program to tell of the Railroad as a consumer and transporter; and a rec- 
ognized authority of the American Hawaiian Steamship Company spoke a few 
minutes on where and how lumber is transported and consumed by shipping 
companies. 

On such days, with a full program, we of necessity must start early and the 
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first speakers are somewhat inconvenienced with their delivery, but we have 
found it to work out to the satisfaction of our attending members. 

We likewise take the wool industry from the raising of sheep to the finished 
woolen garments. Likewise we take the fruit, grain, fish industries, etc. The 
underlying successes for development are discussed, and of course advertising 
is liberally discussed. 

We have taken such subjects as window trimming as a means of advertising 
and built a program around it, wherein we constructed a stage 21’ X 10’ with 
lighting effects to represent the window of a large department store. The best 
window trimmers from three different organizations trimmed the window, in- 
troducing at the same time living models displaying their wares. During the 
time the trimmers were active, a forceful speaker was developing his subject, 
*“Window trimming as a means of advertising.” 


The general spread of problem work in instruction in schools 
of business administration has led the Educational Committee 
to work out this year a plan for a series of class sessions: 

11. Problems in Retail Store Management—Donald K. 
David. 

This series of study sessions is based on Professor David’s book 
of problems on this subject. 

Fach session is devoted to a consideration of concrete problems 
in store management arranged in such a way that both experi- 
enced merchants and newcomers in the retail field can profitably 
discuss some of the principles of retailing as illustrated by con- 
crete problems. 

As a means of conducting group study work in advertising, 
“dummy corporations” have been employed successfully in 
clubs for a number of years, especially in the work of the Detroit 
Adcraft Club last year. It is a plan furnishing splendid material 
for a club that wants to carry out a program that will offer 
orderly practice for its members in the organization of a company 
to manufacture and sell a product. 

The plan is, in many respects, the most comprehensive plan 
of business study classes ever offered by the National Education 
Committee. 

These dummy corporations have devoted themselves to a 
discussion of local products. In the Seattle Advertising Club, 
for example, the Corporation was known as “Salmon, Consoli- 
dated.” In the Club at Stockton, Calif., a company was formed 
for the marketing of canned asparagus, putting out its product 
under the name of the “Delta Canning Company.” 
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How New ENGLAND Cuiuss StaGE A DistRIcT CONVENTION 


BY FREDERICK W. BLISS 
General Electric Co., Providence, R. I. 


It 1s no light undertaking to stage a district convention, but 
we of the New England advertising area have found that a 
properly conducted territorial gathering is well worth all the in- 
convenience, the time, the thought, and the cost because of its 
beneficial effect in advertising practice and the stimulation of 
promotion thought. 

In our district organization, covering an area of only 66,424 
square miles—but with a population exceeding 5,000,000— 
we have fifteen Advertising Clubs and a membership slightly 
less than 2,000. It was five years ago that the organization 
was effected, and since 1920 our aims have included: 

1. Having the Clubs acquainted with each other, with the 
district organization, and with the international organiza- 
tion. 

2. Fostering a stimulating spirit of emulation or friendly 
competition between the Clubs. 

3. Affording opportunity for new contacts, to widen each 
member’s horizon for the good of all. 

4. Stimulating desire for membership in the Clubs. 

5. Promoting new Clubs and Better Business Bureaus. 

6. Presenting new ideas quickly and graphically to all Clubs 
simultaneously. 

7. Securing press publicity for advertising and its benefits, 
and for the work of the Clubs. 

8. Spreading the idea, not only of the morality of clean 
business, but of the commercial value of a policy of “Truth” 
and “The Golden Rule.” 

How an abstract program like this is applied is clear from an 
expression of “objects”? outlined for a convention we held at 


Providence, R. I: 


The Idea of this Convention is: 


To present to the members of the New England Advertising Clubs and to New 
England business men in general, not a mere technical discussion of the media, 
methods, or mechanics of Advertising, but 
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Proposition 1 


a broad synopsis of New England’s problems and opportunities—agricultural, 
economic, industrial, social, recreational—as they relate to civic development, 
transportation, production, and particularly marketing; 


Proposition 2 


in order that, when summarized, it may be suggested how modern Advertising— 
as an art, a science, a profession, and a business foree—provides the key which 
can be applied to many of these opportunities, opening the gateway to a new 
era of New England progress; 


Proposition 3 


in order that the ways, means and methods of such advertising may be codpera- 
tively discussed by experts, and acted wpon. 


In other words: 

To discover and show by example, to business men everywhere, how Advertis- 
ing may now serve to-day’s needs,— 

To make more clear, to New England business men particularly, the power and 
possibilities of Advertising and to suggest its application to their businesses,— 

To inspire the advertising fraternity as such to fresh and codperative applica- 
tion of the power of Advertising in a more effective way. 


Objects as broad as these require a careful convention ground- 
work and a market determination, so that the meeting may be 
wholly saleable to the clubs and to the individual members. 
Fall is the best time in our experience—between vacation and 
Christmas. 

As the first step, the Executive Committee at annual conven- 
tions receives invitations from clubs desiring to be the next 
hosts. Selection is made before the convention adjourns be- 
cause the public announcement of choice arouses the element of 
pride in the club’s and city’s reputation as a factor in making 
convention preparations a success. 

A convention costs about $6,000, two thirds of which is usually 
obtained from registrations at $5 each, the registration including 
admission to a banquet, entertainment, and one or two luncheons 
—for out-of-town registrants only. Two to two and one-half 
days cover the convention period, marked at the beginning by 
addresses from important state or local officers and an appro- 
priate keynote speech. A half day is assigned for depart- 
mental meetings, the convention sessions usually being limited 
to three half days. Entertainment features include dances, 
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luncheons, visits to available points of interest, and exhibits 
designed to tie in with the interests of the manufacturer and 
retailer as well as the buyer and seller of advertising. 

The general chairman is the supervising organizer who has 
adequate committees such as the Program Committee, Publicity 
and Attendance, Accommodations, and Finance; the secretary 
and treasurer of the convention, of course, performing the func- 
tions naturally expected of such officers. 

Although a gathering such as this is quite an undertaking, we 
have found that it does much to strengthen the organization and 
give force and effectiveness in promoting the proper use and ap- 
plication of modern advertising methods. We have found it of 
value, not only in helping the businesses of merchandisers, but 
also the great industries of New England. © 


Tue Basis oF A SuccessFuL CLUB 


BY EARLE PEARSON 
Educational Director, A. A. C. of W., New York City 


Ir 1s only because the great majority of Advertising Clubs 
are performing a highly constructive service that the movement 
has become international in character and occupies a place of 
leadership in the business world. But to build a genuine Ad- 
vertising Club which represents a well-balanced membership 
and activity, requires an amazing amount of leadership, re- 
sourcefulness, and constant effort. Hence the club officers 
are the men whom Clubs look to for successful guidance and 
administration. 

This work is sometimes difficult. But don’t be discouraged 
at that. It is worth every effort and expenditure of time. 
We don’t obtain things of substantial worth, and that mean 
progress and development, without effort. It is easy to stage 
a dance. But to insure a program of practical value calls 
for hard work. Such programs are the life-blood of a successful 
Advertising Club. The Club which is simply another luncheon 
association might better disband and separate into other clubs, 
especially those which have a real community service at heart. 

In helping develop the work of the Clubs, we constantly 
emphasize the obligation which every Club faces, to offer to its 
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members the opportunities to learn how to make advertising 
more productive; how to use advertising and sales methods 
to better profit; and the necessity of constantly raising the 
standards of practice in the business of advertising and selling. 
A club whose program of activities is directed toward the ac- 
complishment of these two things is a real Advertising Club, as 
Isee it. Weneed to stick more and more to these fundamentals. 
An Advertising Club that is well established and that is doing 
the job for which it was primarily organized owes certain 
obligations to its community, because every community has its 
projects that need in their promotion the skill and trained efforts 
of the man who knows how to deal with an advertising and 
selling problem. 


Tue BENEFIT oF A SINGLE PURPOSE 


BY JOE T. MARSHALL 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., Pasadena, Calif. 


50 MANY opportunities for local activity face the local Ad- 
vertising Club, it is always somewhat difficult to maintain single 
purpose. If such an organization, however, is to do its primary 
duty and discharge its fullest community responsibility, it 
should devote itself closely to its definite field—advertising and 
selling—with such ramifications as necessity and desirability 
dictate. 

We have social clubs, luncheon clubs, service clubs, business 
men’s organizations—all representing a wide field of community 
life and including a varied representation of community inter- 
ests. The Advertising Club cannot afford to encroach on the 
field occupied by any one of these. Its purpose is a distinct 
one. And its greatest usefulness develops as it concentrates in 
the principles and methods of marketing and allied business 
activities. For the whole structure of business is reared on the 
arch of marketing. Facing a field so vast, why scatter effort 
and dissipated energy in minor fields? There is no other 
organized agency, except the Advertising Club, equally well 
equipped to deal with the tremendous force of advertising which ° 
to a large extent is actually determining the very trend of mod- 
ern civilization. 
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There are three primary points in club service—first, to the 
community; second, to the institution of advertising; third, to 
its members. It carries this responsibility by studying and 
developing the best in advertising and sales methods, and it 
should work intensively to assist members, by the interchange 
of ideas, to produce better copy and more profitable results; 
to correct existing abuses in the advertising business; to elimi- 
nate dishonesty and misrepresentation in every form of advertis- 
ing and in the business methods of those who advertise; to 
promote social fellowship among the members; and to coéperate 
whole-heartedly in every way with other civic organizations 
in making the community the best possible place in which to 
live and do business. 


Factors FOR SECRETARIAL SUCCESS 


BY R. FULLERTON PLACE 
President, R. Fullerton Place & Co., St. Louis 


THERE are just two outstanding qualifications absolutely 
essential to the secretarial success in Advertising Club activity— 
organization ability and diplomacy. But these two main 
attributes include a host of others, a combination of which 
would create the true ideal. This wholly unusual individual 
would represent the diplomacy of an ambassador, the energy 
of a Roosevelt, the patience of Job, the forensic ability of a 
Patrick Henry, the optimism of an angel, the firmness of an 
army officer, the financial wizardry of an Alexander Hamilton, 
and the social accomplishments of a court attaché. 

Every organization has its frequent peak loads. Perhaps 
a banquet, a reception to distinguished visitors, a convention, 
or a special campaign. A secretary who can keep his head and 
lose neither his temper nor his poise during such stress periods 
is invaluable to his Club officers. 

Diplomacy is an obvious requirement because the secretary 
is dealing almost entirely with men who are performing volun- 
tary service. Working with such men and gaining their un- 
stinted codperation requires tact. And the successful secretary 
has capacity both for personal work and for influencing others 
to work. This requires personality. 
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STANDARDS OF Practice Heup RETAILERS | 


BY WILLIAM P. GREEN 
Associate Director, National Vigilance Committee, A. A. C. of W., New York City 


WueEn local advertisers adopt well-formulated Standards of 
Practice, they see an immediate reflection of benefit in greater 
good-will and larger sales. 

Sometimes the local point of view prevents gaining a thorough- 
going perspective on retail abuses and constructive possibilities. 
But, during fifteen years the Truth-in-Advertising movement 
has handled thousands of cases of advertising abuses. From 
the facts which these cases have disclosed, there has been ob- 
tained a comprehensive idea of the outstanding conditions on 
advertising which need correction. Consequently, it is possible 
now to develop standards of practice to guide advertisers in the 
preparation of their copy. 

Local advertising clubs are the agencies through which these 
standards will be placed in the hands of business concerns, 
particularly in the smaller communities where paid Better 
Business Bureau work is not feasible. As an educational serv- 
ice to any local community, local Advertising Clubs, through 
the proper use of these standards, will be able to render an 
efficient service that should tend materially to raise the stan- 
dards of advertising in the community over a given period of 
time. 


How A. A. C. or W. Wasxuineton Service Arps BusInEss 


BY ROBERT E. HUTCHINSON 
Manager, Washington Service 


ADVERTISING gains in two ways through the special service 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World maintained 
at Washington, D.C. First, the Service is active in informing 
the advertising world of developments in the government de- 
partments at Washington of interest to advertising; and second, 
in bringing to government officials the viewpoint of the ad- 
vertising fraternity, thus encouraging and stimulating more at- 
tention to and study of advertising problems. 
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The first is accomplished for the most part through our 
Washington Letter, issued twice a month, in which are briefly 
described the latest plans, publications, and activities of all the 
government departments and the more important association 
headquarters offices in Washington which are of interest to 
advertising people. The constant stream of inquiries which 
come to the Washington service office as a result of information 
published in the Letter are ample proof that the information 
“hits the mark.”’ An example of the quick response which 
such information obtains, which is at the same time a compli- 
ment to the alacrity of advertising people in recognizing a 
thing of merit, was shown by the number of inquiries received 
regarding a recent publication of the Department of Agriculture 
which was reviewed in the Washington Letter. Taking advan- 
tage of the service which the Washington office offers, requests 
for more than three hundred copies were received. Naturally 
the chief of the bureau which issued the report was highly 
pleased at the appreciation which advertising men showed his 
work, and he is planning to make a number of similar studies 
with various classes of products. 

But the service of the Washington office is not confined to 
securing reports and publications. Through personal contacts 
with the many bureaus and divisions of the Government much 
more prompt and thorough action is obtainable than through 
any other medium. Just before the new postal rates went into 
effect a large direct-mail advertiser discovered that the post 
office in his city was without one-and-one-half cent stamps 
which were acutely needed to carry out an advertising campaign. 
A telegram was sent to the Washington Service and the same 
day a supply of stamps was rushed out reaching the post office 
the next day, when the new rates went into effect. 

To describe the nature of the inquiries which come to the 
Washington Service would be to describe all the different lines 
of industry which use advertising. Literally Washington is a 
storehouse of unused information on almost any topic one cares 
to mention. One principal purpose of the Washington Service 
is to bring advertising people in contact with such information. 

With reference to the increased attention government officials 
are giving to advertising problems, this is especially noticeable 
throughout the business bureaus of the Government. Division 
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chiefs who heretofore have concerned themselves with grand 
totals of exports, imports, and bank deposits are gradually 
beginning to look into advertising as a really important factor 
in trade promotion. Asa result of inquiries sent to all American 
consuls in foreign countries, a great many of the consular reports 
on sales methods and markets abroad now base the success 
of a sales campaign on the methods of advertising employed 
to reach the consumer. 

The Washington Service was also influential in bringing to the 
Houston Convention a number of the foreign delegates, par- 
ticularly from the South American countries. Through the 
State Department the Washington Service arranged for in- 
vitations to be sent through the American ambassadors and 
ministers to all of the governments of South and Central Amer- 
ica. 

The Department of Commerce is probably the greatest source . 
of information of interest to advertising people in Washington. 
The Department has expanded so that it is now one of the largest 
and includes activities which touch advertising at most every 
angle. Among these are the regulation of patents, trade- 
marks, labels, and prints; the establishment of standards in all 
kinds of products; the collection of census statistics in their 
many phases; the supervising of private radio operations; and 
the collection of information on the world’s markets. 

The Washington Service is established for all members of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs and affiliated organizations to 
use. No matter what the nature of your inquiry, we will do 
our best to find it. “Further and more,” as Ring Lardner 
says, we have set up a little slogan to the effect that “If it’s 
in Washington we'll find it.” 

From a research standpoint we know fairly accurately where 
information can be obtained, and we keep in touch with the 
progress of current studies and developments. 

The most important phase of making further use of the 
facilities at our command needs the attention of the advertising 
people themselves. It is therefore urged that the members 
of the Advertising Clubs and departmental organizations 
consider the Washington Service not only as a source of informa- 
tion on past occurrences but as a possible agency in solving 
current and future advertising problems. 
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CONVENTIONS AND Orricers oF THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING 
CLUBS OF THE WoRLD 
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1905] Chicago 14| No data | Charles H. Jones, Seth Brown, 
(less Editor and Publisher | Cincinnati 
than of The Ad Writer 
100) St. Louis (Term com- 
(Term completed by | pleted by 
Hugh Montgomery Byron W. 
Chicago Tribune Orr, 
Chicago) St. Louis) 
1906} St. Louis 200 | 13} No data | W. N. Aubuchon, Adv.| J. O. Young, 
: Mer., National Candy} KansasCity 
Co., St. Louis 
1907] Cincinnati 350 | 13} No data | Smith B. Quayle, Byron W. 
Phil. Morton Co., Orr, 
Cincinnati . St. Louis 
1908} Kansas City 400 | 15] No data | E. D. Gibbs, Leo Lan- 
Patterson-Gibbs Co. | deau, 
Chicago St. Louis 
1909] Louisville 300 | 23 1,884 | Samuel C. Dobbs P. S. Florea, 
Coca-Cola Co., Indianapolis 
Atlanta 
1910} Omaha 754] 39 2,621 | Samuel C. Dobbs P. S. Florea, 
Indianapolis 
1911} Boston 2,260 | 100 5,823 | George W. Coleman, | P. S. Florea, 
President, Indianapolis 
Babson Institute, 
Boston 
1912} Dallas 2,371 | 130 9,781 | George W. Coleman P. S. Florea, 
Indianapolis 
1913] Baltimore 1,468 | 140 10,283 | William Woodhead, P. S. Florea, 
Publisher, Sunset Indianapolis 
Magazine, 
San Francisco 
1914) Toronto 1,877 | 132 10,678 | William Woodhead P. S. Florea, 
Indianapolis 
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1915| Chicago 4,193 | 120 10,200 | Herbert S. Houston, P. S. Florea, 
Doubleday, Page &Co.} Indianapolis 
New York 
1916] Philadelphia | 5,403 | 153 13,780 | Herbert S. Houston P. S. Florea, 
Indianapolis 
1917| St. Louis 3,734 1172] 14,802 | William C. D’Arcy, P. S. Florea, 
D’Arcy Advertising | Indianapolis 
Co., St. Louis 
1918] San Francisco} 1,284 |150] 12,887 | William C. D’Arcy P. S. Florea, 
Indianapolis 
1919] New Orleans | 1,758 |151| 14,495 | Edwin T. Meredith, | P. S. Florea, 
Publisher of Indianapolis 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, 
Appointed Secretary 
of Agriculture of U.S. 
during term of office, 
which was completed 
by Reuben H. Donnel- 
ley, Reuben H. Donnel- 
ley Corp., Chicago : 
1920] Indianapolis | 2,813 }174] 17,840 | Charles A. Otis, P. S. Florea, 
(Unable to accept) New York 
Executive Committee 
appointed 
Rowe Stewart, 
‘Philadelphia Record, 
Philadelphia 
1921} Atlanta 2,045 |213| 20,976 | Charles Henry Mack- | P. S. Florea, 
intosh, New York. 
LaSalle Extension 
University, Chicago 
1922} Milwaukee 2,865 |256| 22,075 | Lou E. Holland, JesseH.Neal, 
President, Holland Associated 
Engraving Co., Business 
Kansas City Papers, 
New York 
1923} Atlantic City | 2,230 | 262] 23,313 | Lou E. Holland JesseH.Neal, 
New York 
1924) London, Eng. | 4,500 | 313] 23,938 | Lou E. Holland JesseH. Neal, 
New York 
1925} Houston, Tex.) 1,932 |314| 26,603 | C. K. Woodbridge, JesseH.Neal, 


President, Dictaphone] New York 


Sales Corporation, 
New York 
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The membership of the Associated Advertising Clubs embraces: 
The geographically separated Advertising Clubs 
The National Advertising Commission 
Sustaining Members 
Members-at-Large 

The Commission comprises twenty-five national and international 
associations representing various kinds of advertising, these twenty- 
five departments being: 

Advertising Specialty Association 

Agricultural Publishers’ Association 

American Association of Advertising Agencies 
American Community Advertising Association 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 

Associated Retail Advertisers 

Association of National Advertisers 

Association of Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Church Advertising Department 

Direct-Mail Advertising Association 

Directory and Reference Media Department 
Financial Advertisers Association 

Graphic Arts Association 

Insurance Advertising Conference 

National Association of Employing Lithographers 
National Association of Theater Program Publishers 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 
National Publishers Association 

Painted Outdoor Advertising Association 

Poster Advertising Association 

Public Utilities Advertising Association 

Religious Press Department 

Screen Advertisers Association 

Window Display Advertising Association 

Sustaining members are firms or corporations which take this means 
of paying considerable sums toward the support of the work of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs. 

Members-at-Large are individuals in communities not having 
Advertising Clubs. 

The total membership of the Association at the time of the conven- 
tion in Houston, May, 1925, was 26,603. 

The Association publishes numerous outstanding books on advertis- 
ing, issues a monthly magazine, ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING, and en- 
gages in various other important activities in promoting more effective 
advertising. 

The Association headquarters are at 383 Madison Avenue, New 
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** Advertisement, Merchandising the,” 
by George B. Forristall, 330-32. 

Advertiser, American, foreign prob- 
lems of, 280-81. 

** Advertiser, Helping the, into For- 
eign Markets,’ by Warren L. 
Hoagland, 280-83. 

“Advertiser, How the Printer Can 
Best Serve,” by L. S. Downey, 247- 
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“ Advertiser, Retailing Changes Which 
Affect the,’ by H. H. Maynard, 
315-19. 

Advertising, and international good- 
will, 1-7; and world progress, 5; 
functions of, 5-6; art in, 6; hand- 


maiden of religion, 6; and the press, 
6; wastage in, 5; stabilizer of trade, 
6; truth in, 13; higher standards of 
living due to, 18; influence of, on 
production, 19; and mass produc- 
tion, 19; effect of, on development of 
periodicals, 19-20; author and artist 
made independent by, 20; landscape, 
20; economic wastes in, 20-21; a 
science and a profession, 21-22; 
advancement in, 21-22; self-govern- 
ment and, 22-23; railroad, 26-29; 
educational possibilities of, 45; 
British, disrupted after war, 46-47; 
after-war revival of British, 47; 
achievements of, 52; handicaps to, 
55-56; needs of, 56; sectional, 70; 
national, 70-71; increase in Ameri- 
can, 80-81; misleading, 81; need of 
organized, 84; confidence in, 84-85; 
personal contact in specialty, 87-88; 
collective, 127-28; health appeal in, 
134-37; active and passive, 174; 
illustration of, as an economy, 234- 
35; competition in, 236; who pays 
for?, 312-13. 

“Advertising, a Befitting Field for 
Women,” by Mrs. Carolyn Trow- 
bridge Radnor-Lewis, 344-48. 

‘Advertising, British, How It Has 
Progressed,” by Major Wynne 
Williams, 46-48. 

Advertising, Broadening the Dis- 
tribution Service of,’ by Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, 18-24. 

** Advertising, Community, Gains Im- 
petus,” by Charles F. Hatfield, 144— 
AT 


“Advertising, Codrdinating, with 
Sales,” by Arthur W. Sullivan, 63- 
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*‘ Advertising, Harnessing the Picture 
to,” by Lou E. Holland, 266-67. 

* Advertising Has a Future in Brazil,” 
by J. C. Muniz, 192-94. 

“Advertising, How It Can Help 
Agriculture,’ by Hon. Renick W. 
Dunlap, 39-42. 

‘Advertising, How It Serves Public 
Utilities,” by W. H. Hodge, 292-95. 

“Advertising, How Women Regard,” 
by Edith McClure-Patterson, 42- 
44. 

“Advertising, Humanizing,” by 
Claude M. Bolser, 158-61. 

‘Advertising, Local and National, 
Distinguishing Between,” by Ralph 
A. Turnquist, 103-06. 

*‘ Advertising as a Means to World 
Progress,” by Hon. Charles Aubrey 
Eaton, 1-7. 

‘Advertising, the Open Road to 
Profit,” by Martin L. Pierce, 309-14. 

*‘ Advertising and Public Opinion,” 
by L. W. Baldwin, 24-29. 

*‘ Advertising, Public Utility, How It 
Benefits the Consumer,” by Martin 
J. Insull, 29-36. 

Advertising agency a selling agency, 
20-21; relation of to publisher, 95- 
96. 

“Advertising Agency, How It Serves 
the Utility,” by C. R. Winters, 
296-98. 

‘Advertising Agency and Newspaper 
—Kindred Interests,” by James 
O’Shaughnessy, 94-96. 

Advertising agency executive, sug- 
gestions to, 68-69. 

Advertising agents, job of, 64. 

“Advertising Benefits, Educating 
Women to,” by Mrs. Anita Simp- 
son, 44-45. 

*‘ Advertising Campaign, How Acces- 
sibility of Product Affects the,” by 
A. B. Taylor, 72-76. 

Advertising campaign, planning scope 
of, 69. 

Advertising clubs, field for among 
churches, etc., 123. 

Advertising Exhibition of 1920, 47. 
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* Advertising Media, List of,” 283. 
Advertising mediums, church, in San 
Antonio, 129-30; in England, 132. 

** Advertising Problems, Approaching 
the Primary,” by Dr. Daniel 
Starch, 59-63. 

Agency, advertising, examples of work 
of, 65, 67-68; questions to branch 
managers of one, 66. 

Agricultural implement field, survey 
in, 311-12. 

“Agricultural Papers, How They 
Gain Through Vigilance,” by Ed- 
ward L. Greene, 241-44. 

Agriculture, in Texas, 16; Department 
of, 40, 41; need of stabilizing, 41. 

“Agriculture, How Advertising Can 
Help,” by Hon. Renick W. Dunlap, 
39-42. 

Aldrich, Paul I., 260. 

All Year Club of Southern California, 
138. 

America, rise of economic comfort in, 
3; trade between North and South, 
179; products of, used in Europe, 
179-80; trade situation in, after war, 
180; and opportunity, 200. 

American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 84, 86, 96, 282; Depart- 
ment of Research of, 61-62, 98, 99. 

American Community Advertising 
Association, 144; members of, 146. 

American Medical Association con- 
vention, 89. 

American Photo-Engravers’ Associa- 
tion, 251, 269. 

American Public Health Association, 
136. 

American Rolling Mills Co. (Armco), 
259. 

Anderson, Hon. Sydney, quoted, 256. 

Arbitration hope of world brother- 
hood, 11. 

Armco caps, 88. 

Art, advertising in, 6; Latin-American 
appreciation of, 186. 

Artists, poster advertising a field for, 
Side 

Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica, first British Delegation to, 46. 
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* Association, How It Serves,” by E. 
H. Kittredge, 224-25. 

Association of National Advertisers, 
282. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 47. 

Austin, Moses, work of, in colonizing 
Texas, 15. 

Austin, Stephen F., work of, in 
colonizing Texas, 15. 

Automobile, effect of advertising on 
use of, 19. 

Automobile advertising, 
300-1. 

Aviation, 7—9; lack of faith of Amer- 
icans in, 8; made possible by Amer- 
ican genius, 8; American commercial 
compared with that of other world 
powers, 8. 

* Aviation for World Progress,” by 
Hon. Hiram Bingham, 7-9. 

Aviation safeguards, neglect of Gov- 
ernment to provide, 8-9. 


B. &.O. Cash Store, Temple, Okla., 334. 
B. &. O. Merchandise News, 335. 
Baldwin, L. W., 24. 

Bank advertising, 202-04. 

Banking institutions, 182. 

Barnard, Kenneth, 219. 

Barrett, J. Lee, 153. 

“Basement Store, Lifting the Level 
of the,” by Miss Harriet Goodsite, 
332-34. 

“Basis of a Successful Club, The,” 
by Earle Pearson, 369-70. 

Battery dope solution, dishonest ad- 
vertising of, 106-07. 

Bayless, William N., 125, 172, 288. 

Beebe, E. P., 108 

Bell Telephone system, 305. 

Ben Day patterns, 252. 

Ben Day effects, 253. 

“Benefit of a Single Purpose, The,” 
by Joe T. Marshall, 370-71. 

Benson, John, 51. 

Bernard, J. H., 215-18. 

Berry Brothers, 176. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, 181. 

Better Business Bureau of New York 
City, 81. 


statistics, 
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Better Business Bureaus, 21, 43, 44, 
83, 101, 157, 219, 220-21, 226-27, 
243, 319, 320, 355, 356, 359. 

“Better Copy,” by Irving M. Tuteur, 
298-301. 

Better Ethics, Committee on, 225. 

**Better Homes”’ week in San Antonio, 
129. 

Bible an advertising textbook, 123-24. 

“Big-Town Advertising with Small- 
Town Facilities,’ by Roy E. Mc- 
Kinney, 335-36. 

Billboard displays, 58; bought by 
newspapers, 103. 

Bingham, Hon. Hiram, 7. 

Blackwood, Mrs. Bernice, 354. 

Blanchard, Frank Leroy, 117, 363. 

Bliss, Frederick W., 367. 

Blue Sky laws, 220. 

Bok, Edward T., award to Truth 
movement, 356. 

Bolser, Claude M., 158. 

Bonds, new offering of in bank ad- 
vertising, 209; points to incorporate 
in, 209-10. 

Booklets used in St. Louis campaigns, 
142. 

‘Brazil, Advertising Has a Future in,” 
by J. C. Muniz, 192-94. 

Brazil, area and population of, 193; 
emergence of, from colonial period, 
194; achievements of, 194. 

Brewster, Governor, 152. 

Briggs, George Waverly, 11. 

“British Advertising, How It Has 
Progressed,” by Major Wynne 
Williams, 46-48. 

“British Direct-Mail Selling, Four 
Factors of,’’ by Mrs. A. Marland, 
170. 

British Government, use of advertis- 
ing by, 46. 

Broadsides, 162. 

Brugh, E. E., 340. 

Bucket-shop operations, work of 
Better Business Bureau illustrated 
by, 227-30. 

Buckley, Homer J., 161. 

“Building an Educational Back- 
ground,’ by William J. Kelly, 229-23, 
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“Building the New Business Ma- 
chine,” by H. J. Bernard, 215-18. 
“Building a Salesmen’s Compensa- 

tion Plan,” by G. C. Willings, 48-50. 

Bulkley, L. H., 92. 

Burdick, Col. H. H., 174. 

Bureau of Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce, 183, 281, 282. 

Business, American, its need, 24; soul 
of, to-day, 12. 

‘Business, How Reference Media 
Serve,” by Col. H. H. Burdick, 
174-78. 

‘Business Letters, Making Better,” 
by S. R. Stauffer, 166-68. 

‘‘Business Machine, Building the 
New,” by H. J. Bernard, 215-18. 

‘Business Paper Advertising, Eco- 
nomic Functions of,’ by Jesse H. 
Neal, 254-57. 

Business press, function of, 254. 

“Buying, Shifting the Initiative from 
Selling to,” by John Benson, 51-58. 


“California, Results in Selling,” by 
C. E. Persons, 138. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
40. 

Californians, Inc., 138. 

Calver, Homer N., 134. 

Campaign, advertising, planning scope 
of, 69. 

‘Campaign, Shall It Be Sectional 
or National?”, by Harborough I. 
Lill, 69-72. 

Campaigns, residential, statistics, 138. 

Campbell, H. C., 269 

yore ti proposition to cure wits 
of, 3. 

Carmical, A. L., 102. 

Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany, motion-picture advertising of, 
303-04. 

Chain Store Grocers’ National Associa- 
tion, statement by president of, 317. 

Chain stores, 239-40, 317. 

“Changes in Rural and Small-Town 
Markets,” by Paul T. Cherington, 
236-41. 

Chapple, Bennett, 87, 257, 263. 
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Chattanooga, community advertising 
campaign in, 152. 

Cheek, Joe, 38. 

Cheek-Neal, 284. 

Cherington, Paul T., 236, 364. 

Chewing gum business, profit of, 93. 

Chicago, message of advertising 
women of, to club women, 44; 
theater program advertising in, 
340-42. 

Chicago Evening American, promotion 
work of, 102. 

Chicago Trust Company, educational 
work of, 222-23. 

China, since World War, 197; illiteracy 
a problem in, 197; advertising 
mediums in, 198; logical and profit- 
able methods of advertising in, 198- 
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“China Yet a Virgin Market,” by 
K. P. Liu, 197-99. 

Christmas Club, 211-12. 

Church, the, competing appeals, 111; 
advertising by letter, 111-13; ad- 
vertising resources of, 114; need of 
study of press and pulpit by, 123; 
selling the, as an institution, 126; 
posters to improve conditions of, 
286-87. 

‘Church, Salesmanship Will Sell the,” 
by Graham Stuart, 124-25. 

“Church, The, What Can It Adver- 
tise?”’, by Rev. Kerrison Juniper, 
114-16. 

Church advertising, results of, by 
letter, 113; need of study of, 125; 
use of house organ in, 126; weak 
copy in, 126-27; in San Antonio, 
128-30; furthering the work of 
organized, 131-32. 

“Church Advertising in England,” by 
Sidney Joseph Fox, 132-33. 

“Church Advertising, Impressions 
of,” by Norman M. Parrott, 130-32. 

Church attendance improved by keep- 
ing record of, 131. 

Church bulletins, 172-73. 

“Church Influence, How Posters Pro- 
ee by William N. Bayless, 288- 

9. 
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Church notices, advertising under 
head of, 131-32. 

Church publicity bureaus, independ- 
ent, 122. 

Churches, their need of publicity 
committee, 119; should they ad- 
vertise?, 128. 

“Churches, How They Use Direct 
Mail,” by William N. Bayless, 
172-783. 

City Directory, 176-77. 

Clothes, ready-made, fortune made 
by manufacturer of, 93. 

“Club, The Basis of a Successful,” 
by Earle Pearson, 369-70. 

Club meetings, points to be presented 
at, by Chicago advertising women, 
44-45, 

eee: Maxwell House, story of, 37- 


Cohen, George S., 100. 

Collective advertising, 127-28. 

Columns, The, Congregational church 
paper, 173. 

Community advertising, success of, 
on Pacific Coast, 138; sums raised 
for, in American cities, 143; growth 
of expenditure on, 144; Florida 
system of, followed by other cities, 
147; questions in gathering material 
for, 150; states leading in, 152. 

“Community Advertising Gains Im- 
petus,” by Charles F. Hatfield, 144- 
47 


“Community Advertising, How Tax- 
ation for, Operates in California,” 
by Jefferson Thomas, 147-50. 

“Community Advertising, Using Spe- 
cialties in,” by William L. Cramer, 
150-51. 

“Community Health as an Advertis- 
ing Asset,’ by Homer N. Calver, 
134-37. 

“Community Life, How Industry 
Guides,” by Bennett Chapple, 257- 
60 


“Community Life, How Motion Pic- 
tures Fit into,” by J. Homer Platten, 
155-56. 

“Community Welfare, How Tourist 
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Camps Advance,” by J. Lee Bar- 
rett, 153-55. 

Communities, American, the product 
of industry, 257-58. 

“‘Communities, How Specialty Ad- 
vertising Serves,” by Charles F. 
Hatfield, 89-90. 

“Compensation Plan, Salesmen’s, 


Building a,” by G. C. Willings, 48- 
50 


Competition in advertising, 236. 

Complaints, reader, 81. 

“Constructive Cooperation,” by 
James O’Shaughnessy, 84-86. 

“Consumer, How He Benefits by 
Trade Advertising,” by Paul I. 
Aldrich, 260-63. 

Consumption, increased, problem of, 
232-34. 

“Control as a Wedge in Marketing,” 
by E. Allen Frost, 275-77. 

Convention, district, cost of a, 368. 

“‘Codperation, Advertising, Aids In- 
dustry,” by Bennett Chapple, 263- 
65 


‘*Coéperation, Constructive,” by 
James O’Shaughnessy, 84-86. 

“‘Coéperation, Newspaper, How to 
Win,” by Frank Leroy Blanchard, 
117-20. 

Codéperation, of churches for publicity 
purposes, 122; dealer, 262. 

Coéperative plan of advertising tried 
by Flushing, N. Y., 109. 

**Coéperative Poster Plan, Why Re- 
tailers Welcome,” by Arthur Siegel, 
285-86. 

“Coérdinating Advertising with 
Sales,’ by Arthur W. Sullivan, 
63-69. 

“Coordination, Poster, with Other 
Rane by Harold Kayton, 278- 

My Cone Better,” by Irving M. Tuteur, 
298-301. 

“Copy That Compels, Use,” by 
William N. Bayless, 125-27. 

“Copy Appeal, Planning the,” by 
George W. Hopkins, 76-80. 

Copy material, 57. 
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Copy-writers, suggestions to, 323-24. 

Copywriting safeguards, 79-80. 

Cotton goods, 1921; bad year for in 
Lancashire, 184; effect of, on U.S. 
industries, 184. 

Courage in advertising, 263-64. 

Cramer, William L., 150. 

Cuba, crops of, 195; imports of, 195; 
automobiles in, 195; compared with 
Tennessee, 196; horse-racing and 
baseball in, 196; advertising media 
in, 196, 197. 

‘Cuba, Marketing Factors in,” by 
Carlton Jackson, 194-97. 

Customer ownership, 294. 


‘‘Demonstrations from Experience,” 
by Rev. P. B. Hill, 128-30. 

Department of Commerce, codpera- 
tion with, 86. 

Department of Research of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 98, 99. 

Department store, results of advertis- 
ing, in newspapers, 60; competitors 
of, 100; newspaper advertising a 
cure for ills of, 101. 

Detroit, tourist camp being established 
in, 155; public utilities in, 220; 
Better Business Bureau in, 220; 
Florida Land scheme in, 220. 

Detroit City Directory, 177-78. 

Dictaphone, use of, 167. 

Dillon, Read & Company, 200. 
“Direct Mail, Appealing to Women 
by,” by Irene I. Donath, 170-71. 
“Direct Mail, How the . Churches 

Use,” by William N. Bayless, 172-73. 

“Direct Mail Selling, Four Factors of 
British,” by Mrs. A. Marland, 170. 

“Direct Mail, Using Specialties to 
Supplement,” by Harry B. Todd, 
90-91. 

Direct-mail advertising, specific re- 
quirements in the preparation of 
successful, 162-63. 

“Direct-Mail Waste, Eliminating,” 
by Homer J. Buckley, 161-63. 

Direct mailing, some causes of failure 
in, 165. 
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“Direction to Retail Copy, Giving,” 
by George I. Snowden, 322-26. 

Disinfectant, advertising a, 78. 

Display, varieties of, field for, in 
Latin America, 187. 

Disraeli quoted, 36. 

Distribution, 59-60, 73, '74, 75. 

“District Convention, How New 
England Clubs Stage a,”’ by Freder- 
ick W. Bliss, 367-69. 

Dodge automobile company, creation 
of, 201. 

Donath, Irene I., 170. 

Downey, L. S., 247. 

Downstairs Store, customers, 332; 
prices, 332; buyers, 332-33; artist, 
333; advertising mediums, 333-34. 

“Dummy corporations,” 366. 

Dunlap, Hon. Renick W., 39. 

Duographs, 252. 

Dye, Alexander V., 189. 


Easter advertising, 331-32. 

Eaton, Hon. Charles Aubrey, 1. 

“Economic Functions of Business 
Paper Advertising,” by Jesse H. 
Neal, 254-57. 

Economic interdependence, 184. 

Economic pressure, primary cause of 
war, 14. 

Economic resources, world, three 
movements looking to participation 
of American people in, 4. 

Economists, teaching of older, 18. 

Education, in Texas, 16. 

Educational courses, 364-65. 

“Educational Background, Building 
an,” by William J. Kelly, 222-23. 

“Educational Work Gains Momen- 
tum,”’ by Paul T. Cherington, 364- 
66 


Electric light and power industry, 
financial needs of, 32-33; knowledge 
of factors governing, 33-34; adver- 
tising, to farmer, 34-35. 

Electric service, results of increasing, 
31. 

Electrical utilities job in advertising 
field, 35-36. 

Electricity, primitive experiments in, 
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7%; motion-picture advertising of, 
302 


**$11,649,000 in a Ninety-Day Drive,” 
by Paul L. Hardesty, 204-09. 

Elizondo, Eduardo, 191. 

“Employee, Putting Him on _ the 
Good-Will Program,” by J. C. 
Jordan, 295-96. 

Enabling Acts, 145, 148. 

“England, Church Advertising in,” 
by Sidney Joseph Fox, 132-33. 

‘England, How She Regards the 
Poster,” by H. W. Wayne, 287-88. 

Epidemic, a failure in health protec- 
tion, 137. 

Epstean. Edward, 251. 

‘Establishing Common Honesty as a 
Fact,” by Harry W. Riehl, 225-30. 

Ethics, establishing codes of, 225. 

Europe, products of North and 
South America used in, 179-80. 

Eveready Batteries, 176; newspaper 
campaign of, 177. 

**Experience, Demonstrations from,” 
by Rev. P. B. Hill, 128-30. 

Exports from Mexico, statistics, 190. 


“Factors for Secretarial Success,” by 
R. Fullerton Place, 371. 

“Facts, Turning Ideas into,” by L. 
H. Bulkley, 92-93. 

False advertising, plan to overcome, 
319-20. 

Farm electrification, motion-picture 
advertising of, 304. 

Farm papers, 241, 242, 243. 

Farmer, and manufacturer, profits of, 
compared, 4; advertising men aim 
to increase prosperity of, 41. 

Farmers, use of advertising by, 39-40. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Miriam A., 348. 

Filene’s store, Boston, 331. 

“Finance, Protecting the Good-Will 
of,’ by Kenneth Barnard, 219-21. 

**Fixed-price”’ idea, 251. 

Flader, Louis, 267. 

Florida, increase of population in, 
147; community advertising in, 148; 

“Florida idea,” 147. 

Foods, effect of increasing consump- 
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tion of, 40; probable results of ad- 
vertising, 40. 

Ford, Henry, 234. 

Foreign advertising, data concerning, 
282. 

Foreign advertising campaign, rates 
in, 281. 

Foreign countries, danger for U. S. 
to guard against in relations with, 
188-89, 

“Foreign Markets, Helping the Ad- 
vertiser into,” by Warren L. Hoag- 
land, 280-83. 

Form letters, 164, 219. 

Forristall, George B., 330. 

Fort Pierce Chamber of Commerce, 148. 

49th State, 144-45. 

Fox, Sidney Joseph, 132. 

Fraud, associations that prevent and 
punish, 219-20. 

Freeman, William C., 115-16. 

Friend, R. D., 336. 

Frost, E. Allen, 275. 

“Furniture Appeal, Putting Point in,” 
by Mrs. Guy M. Locking, 337-39. 

Furniture store, study of, 338. 


Gary, Judge, 135. 

Gas, motion-picture advertising of, 
302. 

Gas heaters, selling, 70. 

“Giving ‘Good Looks’ Its Proper 
Place,’ by Miss Catherine McNelis, 
329-30. 

Goodsite, Miss Harriet, 332. 

**Good-Will, High Advertising Stand- 
ards Insure,” by William P. Green, 
156-57. 

**Good-Will and Institutional Adver- 
tising,” by Bernard J. Mullaney, 
306-08. 

“Good-Will Program, Putting the 
Employee on the,” by J. C. Jordan, 
295-96. 

**Good-Will Service from Specialties, 
The,” by Bennett Chapple, 87-89. 

Grapejuice, 300. 

Great Britain, retail buying in, 170; 
investments of, in Latin America, 
183. 
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Greater Movie Season, 156. 

Green, William P., 156, 372. 

Greene, Edward L., 241, 319. 

Group plan in church advertising, 110. 
Gruen Verithin, 37. 

Gutenberg Bible, 127. 

“‘Gyp”’ piano advertising, 81. 


Halsey, Frederic M., 183. 

Hardesty, Paul L., 204. 

“Harnessing the Picture to Advertis- 
ing,’ by Lou E. Holland, 266-67. 

Hart, H. E., 326. 

Hart, John, 46. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 312. 

Hatfield, Charles F., 89, 144. 

Havana, 196. 

Hayes, Cardinal, backs movement 
for religious education of young, 
108. 

Hays, Will H., 155. 

Headline, importance of, 79. 

“Health, Community, as an Advertis- 
ing Asset,” by Homer N. Calver, 
134-37. 

Health protection, essential elements 
of, 136. 

Health rating of cities, 135-36. 

Heaton, James, 152. 

“High Advertising Standards Insure 
Good-Will,”’ by William P. Green, 
156-57. 

Hill, Rev. P. B., 128. 

Hoagland, Warren L., 280. 

Hodge, W. H., 292. 

Hog dehairer, 261. 

Holderby, Rev. William, 286. 

Holland, Lou E., 266, 350. 

“Home Life, Posters Can Regener- 
ate,’ by Rev. William Holderby, 
286-87. 

“Honesty, Common, Establishing as 
a Fact,” by Harry W. Riehl, 225-30. 

Hoover, Herbert, 5, 18, 39, 233. 

Hopkins, George W., 76. 

House organ, in church advertising, 
126; used by W. & H. Walker, Inc., 
164; mission of, 169; newspaper 
guide for, 168-69; of B. & O. Cash 
Store, 335. 
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**House Organs, Writing Music for,” 
by R. Fullerton Place, 168-69. 

House-to-house selling, 240, 318. 

Houston, Herbert S., 200, 355. 

Howard, Alvin P., 210. 

Howe, Ed, 305. 

Hubbard, Elbert, prophecy of, 11. 

Hudson, Holland, 106. 

Hudson’s store, Detroit, 331. 

“Humanizing Advertising,” by 
Claude M. Bolser, 158-61. 

Hunt, Carl, 349. 

Hutchinson, Robert E., 372. 

Huxley, Thomas, saying of, 3. 


“Ideas, Adapting the Other Fellow’s,” 
by Amos H. Weigel, 320-22. 

“Ideas, Turning Them into Facts,” 
by L. H. Bulkley, 92-93. 

Illustration of mail message, 171. 

Illustrations, quality in, 270. 

Immigrant movement between Europe 
and South America, 182. 

Imports, U. S., into Mexico, statistics, 
189-90. 

“Impressions of Church Advertising,” 
by Norman M. Parrott, 130-32. 

Industrial savings, 213. 

“Industry, Advertising Codperation 
Aids,” by Bennett Chapple, 263-65. 

“Industry, How It Guides Commun- 
ity Life,” by Bennett Chapple, 
257-60. 

“Institutional Advertising, Good-Will 
and,” by Bernard J. Mullaney, 
306-08. 

Institutional advertising, 294-95. 

Insull, Martin J., 29. 

International Banking Corporation, 
at Panama, 182; at Colon, 182. 

International Freighting Corporation, 
181. 

International Shoe Company, 285. 

“Internationale” applauded by New 
York audience, 200. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 27. 

Intertype Corporation, problem of 
compensation of salesmen of, 48- 
50; Salesmen’s Club of, 49-50; 
pamphlet published by, 50. 
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Investment advertising, problem of, 
209. 

Investment companies, benefit to 
public in development of electric 
light and power service brought by, 
34 


“Investments, How to Adapt Selling 
Laws to,” by H. M. Tenney, 209- 
10. 

Ivory Soap, attempt to compete with, 


Jackson, Carlton, 194. 

Jefferson County Chamber of Com- 
merce, first advertising campaign 
of, 148. 

Jobbers, 53. 

Johns-Manville, 176. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, quoted, 37. 

Johnston, Fred, 249. 

Jordan, Edward H., 323. 

Jordan, J. C., 295. 

Jordan automobiles, 323. 

Juniper, Rev. Kerrison, 114. 


Kayton, Harold, 278. 

Kelly, William J., 222. 

Kenner, H. J., 80. 

Kittredge, 224. 

Kolb, J. H., Service Relations of 
Town and Country Outlined by, 238. 

Kwett, O. F., 271. 


Labor organizations, 184-85. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, 270. 

Landscape advertising, 20. 

Latin America, U. S. exports to, 180- 
81; market in, 181; investments of 
other countries in, statistics, 183; 
language of, 185-86; increase of 

’ purchasing power in, 188. 

“Latin America, Get the Correct 
Perspective on,” by Richard F. 
O’Toole, 185-88. 

“Latin America Offers Strong Prom- 
ise,’ by Dr. L. S. Rowe, 188-89. 

Latin-American countries, press of, 
186-87. 

Latin-American goods imported by 
Urs 16): 
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Latin-American trade, part of adver- 
tising in, 185. 

Lawder, Sam R., 218. 

Laymen’s Publicity League, 109, 110. 

Legislation, lack of suitable, on which 
to build American Air Commerce, 
8-9. 

Letters, mediocre, 166-67; hackneyed 
expressions in, 167; analysis of 
from angle of “You” attitude, 167- 
68; need of definite policy for, 168; 
exaggerated copy for, 168; appear- 
ance of, 171; multigraphed, used by 
Roman Catholic priest, 173. 

“‘Letters to Build Savings Accounts, 
Use,” by Sam R. Lawder, 218-19. 

Liberty Bonds, 201, 202, 213. 

Lighting equipment, selling farm, 74. 

Lill, Harborough I., 69. 

Line illustrations, artistic quality 
given to, by tint blocks, 252. 

Lithographing, high-grade, lack of in 
Latin America, 186. 

Liu, K. P., 197. 

“Local and National Advertising, 
Distinguishing Between,” by Ralph 
A. Turnquist, 103-106. 

Locking, Mrs. Guy M.., 337. 

“Logic of Theater Program Advertis- 
ing, The,” by E. E. Brugh, 340-42. 

Los Angeles, All Year Club of South- 
ern California in, 138. 

Lovell, Clarence B., 277. 


McClure, W. Frank, 361. 

McClure-Patterson, Edith, 42. 

McKinney, Roy E., 335. 

McNelis, Miss Catherine, 329. 

McQuaid, 304. 

Mail, carelessness in selling by, 162. 

Mail-order houses, 270, 315, 316, 317. 

Mail-order selling, 240. 

Mailing list, retail, 328. 

Maine, development in, 152; slogan of, 
152. 

Mallory, Secretary Treasurer J. M., 
report of, 146-47. 

Malpractice, forces of organized vigil- 
ance arrayed against, 83-84. 

Man, delusion of, regarding economic 
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equality, 2; fundamental wants and 
needs of, 158-61. 

Manufacturer and farmer, profits of, 
compared, 4. 

““Market, China Yet a Virgin,” by 
K. P. Liu, 197-99. 

‘“Market, Mexico as a,”’ by Alexander 
V. Dye, 189-91. 

*“Market Facts, Finding and Using,” 
by Dr. Daniel Starch, 96-100. 

**Markets, Changes in Rural and 
Small-Town,” by Paul T. Chering- 
ton, 236-41. 

Markets, changing, 72. 

“Marketing, Control as a Wedge in,” 
by E. Allen Frost, 275-77. 

Marketing, unnecessary expense of, 
53-54, reducing expense of, 54-55; 

points to consider in, 97. 

Marketing Ally, Pictures as a,” by 
O. F. Kwett, 271-72. 

“Marketing Factors in Cuba,” by 
Carlton Jackson, 194-97. 

Marland, Mrs. A., 170. 

Marshall, Joe T., 370. 

*‘Mary Jones, A. W.,’’ 350-52. 

Mass merchandising, 263. 

Maxwell House Coffee, story of, 37-38. 

**Maxwell House Coffee, How It 


Capitalizes Posters,” by J. R. Neal, 


283-84. 

Maynard, H. H., 315. 

Meat-packing industry, 260, 261-62. 

Merchandising, successful, seven chief 
factors in, 309-14. 

**Merchandising the Advertisement,” 
by George B. Forristall, 330-32. 

Merchants’ Association, 101. 

Meredith, Hon. E. T., 361. 

“Mexico as a Market,” by Alexander 
V Dye, 189-91. 

**Mexico, How It Opens Opportun- 
ity,” by Eduardo Elizondo, 191-92. 

Miami, statistics, 149. 

Middletown, Ohio, and the problems 
of peace, 258-59, 260. 

Middletown Civic Association, 259. 

Miller, Roy, 13. 

Milwaukee Journal, classification of 
advertisers by, 104-05. 
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Ministers ‘‘ Fishers of Men,” 116. 

Minnesota, State Department of 
Health in, 137; industrial invest- 
ments in, 276. 

Missouri, 1923 advertising plan of, 
138-39. 

“Missouri, How It Is Reaching the 
Outside World,’ by George A. 
Pickens, 138-40. 

Missouri Association, formation of, 
139; findings of through state sur- 
veys and research, 139-40; home 
products slogan of, 140. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, 25, 26, 27. 

Missouri Pacific System Lines, sta~ 
tistics, 27-29. 

Mooney, Bob, 334. 

Montgomery Ward, 270; supply house 
for Grange started by, 315. 

Montreal, posters in, 279. 

Morrow, Marcus, 231. 

Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, 155; associa- 
tions in affiliation with, 155-56. 

“Motion Pictures, Harnessing Them 
to the Story of Service,” by Mar- 
shall E. Sampsell, 301-04. 

“Motion Pictures, How They Fit 
into Community Life,”’ by J. Homer 
Platten, 155-56. 

Mouse-trap makers, story of the, 312- 

13. 


Mullaney, Bernard J., 306. 

Munder, Norman T. AD 127. 

Muniz, J. C., 192. 

Munson Line, 181. 

‘Music for House Organs, Writing,” 
by R. Fullerton Place, 168-69. 


National advertising, 70-71, 313, 315, 
316, 317, 319, 323. 

‘National Advertising, Distinguishing 
Between Local and,” by Ralph A 
Turnquist, 103-106. 

“National Advertising Commission, 
The Place of, in Organized Adver- 
tising,” by W. Frank McClure, 361- 
63 


National City Bank of New York, 182. 
National Vigilance Committee, 82, 83, 


INDEX 


106, 157, 225, 227, 241, 242, 243, 
320, 355-59. 

Neal, J. R., 283. 

Neal, Jesse H., 254. 

Neals, partners of Joe Cheek, 38. 

New business, newspaper aid to, 217. 

New business department, office 
routine of, 217. 

New-business machine, planning the, 
215; mechanism of, 216 ; creating 
the, 216-17; organization in, 217. 

“New England Clubs, How ae 
Stage a District Convention,” 
Frederick W. Bliss, 367-69. 

New Era, approach of, 52-53. 

New York Times, advertises move- 
ment for religious education of 
young, 108. 

Newspaper, a marketplace, 94; infor- 
mation to agencies supplied by, 97; 
a guide for house organ, 168-69. 

“Newspaper, Advertising Agency and 
Kindred Interests,” by James 
O’Shaughnessy, 94-96. 

Newspaper advertising, important to 
women, 100; Ford’s expenditure on, 
234; functions of, 313-14. 

“Newspaper Codperation, How to 
Win,” by Frank Leroy Blanchard, 
117-20. 

Newspaper editors, questionnaire sent 
to, 121 

Newspapers, how they assist adver- 
tisers, 97-98; medium of Church for 
reaching people, 120-21; New York, 
used in St. Louis advertising, 142. 

“Newspapers, Better Understanding 
of, Needed,” by John T. Brabner 
Smith, 120-24. 

“Newspapers, How They Aid Vigil- 
ance,” by Holland Hudson, 106-07. 

North Shore Electric Line, 299. 

Northcliffe, Lord, 47. 


Oil-stock fraud, 256-57. 
“Opportunity, How Mexico Opens,” 
by Eduardo Elizondo, 191-92. 
Oregon Industries Program, 365-66. 
“Organized Advertising, The Place 
of the National Advertising Com- 
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mission in,” by W. Frank McClure, 
361-63. 

Organized Advertising, Women’s 
Progress in,” by Miss Ethel B. 
Scully, 353-54. 

“Organization, Keeping the, Abreast 
of Its Advertising,” by P. C. Staples, 
290-92. 

O’Shaughnessy, James, 84, 94. 

O’Toole, Richard F., 185. 

Outdoor advertising, 282, 283; invest- 
ment in, 277; of Maxwell House 
Coffee, 284. 

“Outside World, How Missouri Is 
Reaching the,’ by George A. 
Pickens, 138-40. 


Pacific Coast, community advertising 
on, 138. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
pledge of employees of, 295; news- 
papers used to advertise, 296. 

Palmolive, incident concerning, 277— 
78. 

Pan-American Union, main purpose 
of, 188. 

Panama Canal, 181. 

“Panama” hats, 226. 

Parrott, Norman M., 130 

“Patriotism, How to Finance Endur- 
ing,’ by Herbert S. Houston, 200- 


Peace, values of, 10; world, failure of 
diplomacy, politics, and legislation 
to insure, 11. 

Pearson, Earle, 369. 

Periodicals, effect of advertising on 
development of, 19-20; classifying 
buying power of readers of, 98. 

Personal contact through specialty 
advertising, 87-88. 

Persons, C. E., 138. 

“Perspective, Get the Correct, on 
Latin America,” by Richard F. 
O’Toole, 185-88. 

‘*Persuasive Power of Pictures, The,” 
by Louis Flader, 267-69. 

Photo-engraving, 270. 

Pickens, George A., 138. 

*Pictorially Developing the Great 


$92 
Southwest,” by J. J. Walden, 272- 
74. 


Pictures, in advertising, incongruous, 
266-67; medium for thought trans- 
Mission, 268; telegraph and tele- 
phone, 268; radio, 268; early use of, 
271; appeal of, 272; cities and 
states advertised by, 273-74; a 
great sales argument, 279-80. 

“Pictures as a Marketing Ally,” by 
O. F. Kwett, 271-72. 

“Pictures Often Save the Story,”’ by 
H. C. Campbell, 269-70. 

**Pictures, Persuasive Power of,” by 
Louis Flader, 267-69. 

Pierce, Martin L., 309. 

Place, R. Fullerton, 168, 371. 

Planter’s Peanuts, 93. 

Platten, J. Homer, 155. 

Post Office Department, codperation 
with, 86. 

Poster, church, in Southern city, 
288; in Lakewood, Ohio, 289; in a 
churchyard, 289. 

‘Poster, How England Regards the,” 
by H. W. Wayne, 287-88. 

Poster advertising in America, 277; 
effect of organization in, 278; 
dominant points of, 279. 

Poster Advertising Association, 276, 
278. 

“Poster Coordination with Other Me- 
diums,” by Harold Kayton, 278-80. 

“Poster Plan, Codperative, Why Re- 
tailers Welcome,” by Arthur Siegel, 
285-86. 

Posters, standard, 276-77; an aid to 
salesmen, 285. 

““Posters Can Regenerate Home Life,” 
by Rev. William Holderby, 286-87. 

“Posters, the Greatest Common 
Denominator,” by Clarence B. 
Lovell, 277-78. 

**Posters, How Maxwell House Coffee 
Capitalizes,” by J. R. Neal, 283-84. 

“Posters, How They Promote Church 
Influence,” by William N. Bayless, 
288-89. 

Printer, codperation of, with adver- 
tiser, 249, 250; examples of, 250. 
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“Printer, How He Can Best Serve 
Advertiser,””’ by L. S. Downey, 247- 
49. 

“Printer and Engraver, Let Them 
Codperate,” by Edward Epstean, 
251-53. 

Printers’ Ink, 300, 312. 

“Printing Buyer, Giving Him Full 
Service”, by Fred Johnston, 249-50. 

Product, planning manufacture of a 
new, 215. 

Products, manufactured, _ stable 
market for, dependent on agricul- 
ture, 41. 

Production, man’s increasing ability 
in, 231. 

Productive power, individual, how 
made possible, 4. 

“Production, Keeping Pace with,” by 
Marcus Morrow, 231-36. 

‘Profit, Advertising the Open Road 
to,” by Martin L. Pierce, 309-14. 
“Progress, Service the Genius of,” 
by George Waverly Briggs, 11-13. 
Promoter, fake, fabulous sums lost to, 

219. 

**Promotion, More Effective, 
Needed,” by A. L. Carmical, 102-03. 

Property, right of, democratizing, 202. 

Prospective buyers, increasing per- 
centage of, 176. 

Prospects, business, south of equator, 
192. 

“Protecting the Good-Will of Fi- 
nance,” by Kenneth Barnard, 219. 
Public, giving it what it wants, 73; 
getting public utility into touch 

with, 296-97. 

“Public, The, Let It Understand,” 
by George McQuaid, 304-06. 

Public benefits aided by advertising, 
293. 

“Public Opinion, Advertising and,” 
by L. W. Baldwin, 24-29. 

Public Relations Committee, 157. 

Public Service, requirements of in 
merchandising, 301-02. 

Public utilities, 146, 305-06. 

“Public Utilities, How Advertising 
Serves,” by W. H. Hodge, 292-95. 
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Public utilities advertising budget, 
294. 

Public utility, good-will advertising 
of, 32-33, 35; financing, 35; pro- 
gram of, 290-92; personnel rela- 
tionship in, 291-92. 

Public utility advertising, educational 
campaigns in, 30; ‘‘For the Public 
Good,” 30; benefit of, to consumers, 
30; indirect advantages of, 32; 
statistics, 293; jobs of, 307; most 
effective, 308. 

“Public Utility Advertising, How It 
Benefits the Consumer,” by Martin 
J. Insull, 29-36. 

Public utility executive, important 
problem of, 29-30. 

Public utility service, fields of, 293. 

“Publication, the Store, Making It 
Profitable,” by H. E. Hart, 326-29. 

Publicity bureaus, church, independ- 
ent, 122. 

Publicity committee, 
churches, 119. 

Purchasing power, how it expands, 51. 

“Purchasing Power, Reaching,” by 
Ralph Trier, 342-43. 

“Purpose, The Benefit of a Single,” 
by Joe T. Marshall, 370-71. 


need of, in 


Quantity production dependent upon 
quantity consumption, 4. 

Questionnaire sent to newspaper edi- 
tors by Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, 121; answers to, 121-22. 

Quin, Rt. Rev. Clinton S., 9. 

“Quit Space-Selling; Start Service- 
Selling,” by George S. Cohen, 100- 
02. 


Radio, pictures sent by, 268. 

Radio industry, protecting leadership 
names in, 83. 

Radio publicity, 140. 

Radnor-Lewis, Mrs. Carolyn Trow- 
bridge, 344 

Railroad advertising, 26-29. 

Railroad service, 24-25. 

Railroads, in the war, 25-26. 

Raisin bread “Special”, 37, 
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Ramsey, Joseph, 111. 

Rasmussen, A., 163. 

Rayon, 82-83. 

“Reaching Purchasing Power, "by 
Ralph Trier, 342-43. 

“Reaching the Outside Audience,” 
by Joseph M. Ramsey, 111-14. 

Reds, challenge of, 200. 

“Reference Media, How They Serve 
Business,” by Col. H. H. Burdick, 
174-75. 

Regional conditions, importance of, 
279. 

“Religion, Putting It on the Front 
Page,” by E. P. Beebe, 108-11. 
Religion among business men, 114-15. 
Reporters, codperation of churches 

with, 117-18. 

Research, Department of, of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, 98, 99. 

Research, value of, in field of distri- 
bution, 62; results of, 62. 

Residential campaigns, statistics, 138. 

“Results in Selling California,” by 
C. E. Persons, 138. 

Retail advertising, two opportunities 
confronting, 322-23; appearance of, 
329-30. 

“Retail Copy, Giving Direction to,” 
by George I. Snowden, 322-26. 

Retail Dry-Goods Association, 101. 

**Retail Standards, How They Build 
Trade,” by Edward L. Greene, 319- 
20 


‘Retailers, Standards of Practice 
Help,” by William P. Green, 372. 
Retailers’ problems, 326; solution of, 

326-27. 

“Retailing Changes Which Affect 
the Advertiser,” by H. H. Maynard, 
315-19. ; 

Rich’s store, Atlanta, 331. 

Riehl, Harry W., 225. 

Roberts, George E., 179. 

Robinhood, failure of, to establish 
communism, 287. 

Rotary Club, 225. 

Rowe, Dr. L. S., 188. 

Rural life, changes in, statistics, 238. 
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“St. Louis, How It Advertises,” by 
Walter B. Weisenburger, 141-43. 
St. Louis Globe Democrat advertises 

49th State, 144-45. 

St. Louis industrial campaign, sta- 
tistics, 142, 143. 

St. Louis News Bureau, 142. 

St. Petersburg, Florida, statistics, 149. 

“Sales Channel, Making the Teaser 
a,” by R. D. Friend, 336-37. 

Sales letter, advertising church by, 
111-12; relative value of printed 
matter and, 112. 

Salesman, specialty, questions for, 91. 

Salesmanship, advertising, 21; prob- 
lem of, in specialties, 93. 

“Salesmanship Will Sell the Church,” 
by Graham Stuart, 124-25. 

*““Salesmen, Selling 30,000 by Mail,” 
by A. Rasmussen, 163-65. 

Salesmen, specialty, 90; of Walker 
products, 163-64; country, 163; 
direct mail a means of gaining, 163; 
weak points of printing, 245; ad- 
vertising experience needed by, 247. 

Salvation Army, 132. 

Sampsell, Marshall E., 301. 

San Antonio, church advertising in, 
128-30; ‘“‘Better Homes” week in, 
129. 

San Francisco gains convention of 
A. M. A. for 1915, 89. 

Saturday Evening Post, 270. 

Saturday Evening Post covers, 252. 

Saturday Morning Movie, 156. 

Sausage-making machinery, 261. 

Saving propensities of nation, means 
by which banks may increase, 211- 
15. 

Savings, interest on, 212-13; school, 
213; industrial, 213. 

Savings account, opening a new, 211. 

“Savings Accounts, Use Letters to 
Build,” by Sam R. Lawder, 218-19. 

Savings accounts, slogan for, 222. 

‘Savings Bank, The Ideal,” by Alvin 
P. Howard, 210-15. 

Savings bank, officers, personnel, and 
directors of ideal, 212; Safe De- 
posit Department in, 213; employ- 
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ees’ contest in, 213; use of ledger 
cards in, 213; investment of de- 
posits in, 213-14; attention to 
women depositors in, 213-14. 

Savings bank advertising, follow-ups 
in, 218. 

Savings bank depositors, framing ad- 
vertising appeal to suit, 218. 

Savings bank Investment Depart- 
ment, 213. 

Savings banks statistics, 211. 

Savings business, expense of, 212. 

School savings system, 213. 

Scully, Miss Ethel B., 353. 

Sears Roebuck, 270. 

“Secretarial Success, Factors for,” by 
R. Fullerton Place, 371. 

Sectional advertising, 70. 

“Self-Confidence as a Working Tool,” 
by Carl Hunt, 349-50. 

“Selling 30,000 Salesmen by Mail,” 
by A. Rasmussen, 163-65. 

Selling, forced, reaction of, 53; new 
trend in, 58; planning advertising 
in same sequence as, 257. 

“Selling Laws, How to Adapt Them 
to Investments,” by H. M. Tenney, 
209-10. 

“Service, Giving the Printing Buyer 
Full,” by Fred Johnston, 249-50. 
“Service, Harnessing Motion Pictures 
to the Story of,” by Marshall E. 

Sampsell, 301-04. 

“Service the Genius of Progress,” by 
George Waverly Briggs, 11-13. 

Service, cost of, to agency, 96; club, 
primary points in, 371. 

Shell Gasoline Company, 287. 

Shenandoah, pictured in advertising 
Fort Worth, 274. 

Sheppard, Hon. Morris, 15. 

Siebert, saying of, 44. 

Siegel, Arthur, 285. 

Silk, substitutes for, 226. 

Simmons beds, 175. 

Simpson, Mrs. Anita, 44. 

Slogans, 211; in Pelletier teaser cam- 
paign, 336-37. 

Small investor, field for the, 221. 

“Small Town, The Basis of Large 
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Volume in a,” by Bob Mooney, 334— 
35. 

“Small-Town Facilities, Big-Town 
Advertising with,” by Roy E. Mc- 
Kinney, 335-36. 

Smith, John T. Brabner, 120. 

Snowden, George I., 322. 

Soap powder, advertising a, 77-78. 

Soap manufacturing business, devel- 
opment of a, 93. 

Soft-drink manufacturer, success of a, 
93. 

South, yellow fever in, 137. 

South America, exports of, 182. 

“South America, Look to, for Trade 
Opportunity,” by George E. 
Roberts, 179-85. 

South America, U.S. share in imports 
of, in 1913, 180; and Gulf of Mexico, 
cargo steamers operated between, 
181. 

“Southwest, Pictorially Developing 
the Great,” by J. J. Walden, 272- 
TA. 

Specialties, various, 88; foundation 
stones of, 92. 

“Specialties, The Good-Will Service 
from,” by Bennett Chapple, 87-89. 

“Specialties, Using, in Community 
Advertising,” by William L. Cramer, 
150-51. 

“Specialties, Using, to Supplement 
Direct Mail,” by Harry B. Todd, 
90-91. 

“Specialty Advertising, How It Serves 
Communities,” by Charles F. Hat- 
field, 89-90. 

Spencer, Herbert, 37. 

Spencer, Professor Leland, 240. 

Spiritual Truths, suggestions for pre- 
senting, 127. 

Stamps, one-and-one-half-cent, 373. 

Standard Order Blank, 86. 

Standard Rate Card, 86. 

“Standards of Practice Help Retail- 
ers,” by William P. Green, 372. 

Staples, P. C., 290. 

‘Star-Spangled Banner” received in 
silence by New York audience, 200, 

Starch, Dr, Daniel, 59, 79, 96, 
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State camps, legislation to bring into 
existence, 154. 

Statistics vital to advertising cam- 
paign, 68. 

Stauffer, S. R., 166. 

Store (Middle-western, men’s furnish- 
ings, investigation of business of, 
61; (Eastern city) investigation of 
newspaper advertising of, 60; re- 
sults of special sales in, 60-61. 

Store-publication, uses of, 328-29. 

“Store Publication Profitable, Making 
It,” by H. E. Hart, 326-29. 

Stores, types of, in U.S., 315, 316, 317. 

Stuart, Graham, 124. 

Substitute products, 82-83. 

Sullivan, Arthur W., 63. 

Sun-Maid raisins, 40. 

Sunday-school publicity, 110. 

Sunrise service, organized by Lay- 
men’s Publicity League, 109. 

Swayne & Hoyt, 181. 


“Taxation for Community Advertis- 
ing, How It Operates in Florida,” 
by Jefferson Thomas, 147-50. 

Taylor, A. B., 72. 

Taylor, Science of 
founded by, 233. 

Tea, markets for, 184. 

“Teaser, Making It a Sales Channel,” 
by R. D. Friend, 336-37. 

Teaser campaign of Pelletier Com- 
pany, 336-37. 

Tejas, early name of Texas, 16. 

Telegraph, pictures sent by, 268. 

Telephone, pictures sent by, 268. 

Tenant farming, growth of, 240. | 

Tenney, H. M., 209. 

“Texas—Accomplishment and Op- 
portunity,” by Hon. Morris Shep- 
pard, 15-17. 

Texas, an important medium for its 
own advertising, 15; work of Moses 
and Stephen Austin in colonizing, 
15. 

Texas, colonization of, 15; derivation 
of name of, 16; products of, 16; 
agriculture in, 16; education in, 16; 
manufacture in, 16-17; natural re- 
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sources of, 17; population of, 17; 
safeguarding health i in, 137. 

“Theater Program Advertising, The 
Logic of,” by E. E. Brugh, 340-42. 

Third-class mailings, 162. 

Thirty Club, The, founding of, 46. 

Thirty Club, The, organizes Advertis- 
ing Exhibition of 1920, 47. 

Thomas, Jefferson, 147. 

Thompson, J. Walter, investigation 
by, among People’s Home Journal 
subscribers, 239. 

Tint blocks, 252. 

“Title, Bestowing an Appropriate,” 
by Lou E. Holland, 350-52. 

Todd, Harry B., 90. 

**Tool, Self-Confidence as a Working,” 
by Carl Hunt, 349-50. 

Tourist camp, investigation cf prob- 
lem of, 154. 

Tourist camp equipment, investment 
in, in U.S., 153-54. 

Tourist camps in California, 154. 

**Tourist Camps, How They Advance 


Community Welfare,” by J. Lee 
Barrett, 153-55. 
“Trade, How Retail Standards 


poe ”’ by Edward L. Greene, 319- 


“Trade Advertising, How the Con- 
sumer Benefits by,” by Paul I. 
Aldrich, 260-63. 

“Trade Opportunity, Look to South 
America for,” by George E. Roberts, 
179-85. ’ 

Trade-marks, protection of, 83. 

Translation of advertisements, im- 
portance of correctness in, 186. 

Transportation, improvement in, 74. 

Trier, Ralph, 342. 

“Truth, Advertise It Fittingly,” by 
Norman T. A. Munder, 127-28. 

*Truth,” in health appeal, 135. | 

“Truth in Advertising,’ 140. 

Truth-in-Advertising work, 243. 

Truth organization, growth of, 359. 

Truths, spiritual, suggestions for pre- 
senting, 127. 

Turnquist, Ralph A., 103. 

Tuteur, Irving M., 298. 
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Union Trust Co., Chicago, drive of, 
for new business, 204—09. 

U. S., competition of, and Great 
Britain in South America, 193. 

Unity necessary to advance of Church, 
125 


**Use Copy That Compels,” by William 
N. Bayless, 125-27. 

“Utility, How the Advertising Agency 
Serves the,” by C. R. Winters, 296- 
98. 


“Value, Words Co-partner with,” by 
James W. Young, 36-39. 

Van Dyke, Henry, 128. 

Veno, Sir William, 288. 

Victor Company, 75. 

Vigilance, How ees Can Profi- 
yen Use,” by H. J. Kenner, 80- 


«Vigilance, How Agricultural Papers 
Gain Through,” by Edward L. 
Greene, 241-44. 

“Vigilance, How Newspapers Aid,” 
by Holland Hudson, 106-07. 

“Vigilance, Putting It on a Former 
Footing,” by Herbert S. Houston, 
355-60. 


- Vigilance Committees, 21. 


“Volume in a Small Town, The Basis 
of Large,” by Bob Mooney, 334-35. 


Walden, J. J., 272. 

Wales, Prince of, reference to speech 
of at A. A. C. of W. Convention, 5. 

Walker products, correspondence in 
gaining salesmen for, 164; copy for 
selling, 164-65. 

“Wanted: Better Printing Salesman- 
ship,” by G. C. Willings, 245. 
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